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BODBANK 



TO REVEAL 



THE TOWN 



To know the little city is to feel the past and 
sense the future. To know it is to be able to pic- 
ture it as it was in the middle of the last century, 
when the brick-paved levees at the bottom of the 
hill welcomed side wheelers, river gamblers, and, 
on one occasion, Abraham Lincoln. The Missis- 
sippi, broad, brown and lazy, flows by the town 
to-day unchanged, and beyond its expanse of water, 
warm in corn weather, and its ice floes, white 
flicked, as if paper had been scattered, when winter 
has settled in the Illinois prairies, rise the Iowa 
bluffs, tree-crested, above which the thunderstorms 
of the summer months raise their glowering cloud- 
heads. 

Bodbank has given eminent judges and states- 
men, three authors and a great surgeon to the world, 
and goodness knows how many others would be 
recalled by George Henry Gunn. There are old 
and musty limestone mansions in the town and the 
Maple Hill Cemetery contains names which conjure 
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up America as it has been from the days of the 
Civil War until now, and these old names speak 
somewhat of the stalwart virtues of pioneers. The 
park near the cemetery is said to be a former bury- 
ing-ground of the Motmd Builders. In the park 
there is a cannon taken from the Confederacy at 
Vicksburg and pointed now toward a pearl button 
factory on the far shores; its black girth fits the 
straddle of children in blue rompers. 

This year the flies of August will rise, as they 
always have risen, from the brick sidewalks of 
Main Street, whenever, in the stifling weather, 
any one coming out of a shop slams the screen 
door, and later on, the biting cold in its turn will 
come to create meditative moments when one sees 
the streets of the town teeming again with the 
ghosts of an old American community. There may 
be created in the mind's eye Judge Antrim's old 
father in a black stock on the Court House steps 
denouncing Secession, and Sarah Middleman flee- 
ing through a dark night in her shame to throw 
herself over Lover's Leap at Sturges Point, and 
so spoil for all time to come the romance of the 
place for purposes of suicide ; and Henry G. Clough, 
the murderer, paraded in chains from the gang 
plank of the Belvina Belle in May, 1872, and 
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TO REVEAL 5 

the hysteria which shook the town when Evangelist 
Marston came to the old Fair Grounds in 1888, 
and took away so much money and left so much 
religion that that year more mortgages were fore- 
closed for defaulted payments than ever before. 
And one can see in imagination the fire which de- 
stroyed the old hotel and the levee district and 
repaint in colors of the fancy the scene when the 
keystone of the Mormon Temple at Nauvoo was 
hauled into town, and rolled down the bluffs, and 
made such a giant splash in the river that perch and 
catfish were thrown out on the dried mud and slime 
which every spring flood leaves on the scrubby 
riparian growth and the shelving beaches. 

There is the new Bodbank, too. It dates from 
the day that Chet Lowe, who had lost a lawsuit 
against the Burlington Road in Iowa for bending 
a Holstein cow into a permanent attitude of death, 
flew into a rage and ferried all his household furni- 
ture, including a black walnut bedstead with grapes 
carved on the headboard, across the sunlit river, 
and thereafter quarreled with his wife in Bodbank. 
The very same day four German families, a Swede 
and a newly married couple from Ireland were 
brought into town by the Home Seekers Depart- 
ment of the W. L. & N. Railroad. From that date 
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Bodbank had its new era. Its population p^i 
twenty thousand before the Chamber of Comrr^ ^^^ 
fully grasped the fact. The Glucose Works w- ^^ 
built. New industrial plants settled on StUT^e^ 
Subdivision. A yellow brick high school went u^ ^ 
which in symbolism of the new era contained ^ 
sanitary porcelain drinking fountain instead of the 
good, old tin cup on a chain, from the bottom of 
which, as we all remember, water from the faucet 
could be deflected all over the coat room. 

"Crackers can now be bought without fly 
specks," says the Judge. "Mission furniture is 
imported from Michigan. There is a new Post 
Office which Congressman Bean procured for us 
by voting against the Federal railroad bill; some 
of society has clothes done in Paris and our new 
automobile fire engine, in red and gold, is some- 
times used on Saturdays by the chief's wife and 
daughters to go from the house to the downtown 
district. Our city government is something to be 
reformed and no one-horse town has that kind of 
government. Furthermore, the other day a prom- 
inent woman discovered right here in the Haven 
Memorial Library a new American poet — William 
CuUen Bryant. The civilization of the broom gives 
way to the epoch of the vacuum cleaner." 
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When the com weather lies down on the rich 
prairie east of Bodbank, and the nights are so 
hot that bullfrogs in the '' sloos " along the Iowa 
banks of the Mississippi are too lazy to send their 
" gug-gug-dungs " across the lapping waters, and 
front porches are perching spots for youth, love 
and lemonade, then the people stroll downtown, 
stopping to pass the time of night on Main Street, 
and perhaps to buy sundaes and banana-royals at 
the drug store. 

But the nights are still; the heat is sullen, set- 
tled and silent At the levee at the bottom of 
Main Street a steam calliope on an old excursion 
boat, early in the evening, toots out its advertise- 
ment of a river show; faintly do the sounds of 
laughter come from the audience on board of her. 
In The Man Who Looks Like Me, the comedian, 
with a slapstick no doubt, is attacking a dude who 
defends himself with a wash-boiler cover; but the 
clatter is far away and, except for this, only a 
curious murmur in the air disturbs the quiet of the 
heat. 

That murmuring noise is made by hundreds of 
hands on the front stoops of this town missing an 
equal number of mosquitoes. 

On a fall day, before the green has gone out of 
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the wheat stubble in the great surrounding agri- 
cultural district, one can smell winter. As early as 
March, when a thaw has come, when floating ice 
covers the river with white splotches like torn paper 
on the brown waters, and when the dripping of the 
melting snow and the planting of a foot in the 
black mud take on new and different sounds, one 
can smell spring. 

In Bodbank the weather is obvious and important. 
In Bodbank, weather, without adjectives, describes 
tempests, droughts, floods, thunder, sunshine, cloud- 
bursts, cold, dampness, heat, moonlight, changes, 
humidity, blue sky, cyclones, snow, frost, thaws, 
slush, crops, retail business. Say " Weather 1 " and 
you mean a surprise or violence of Nature which 
every one knows is going on. But rub your palms 
as you say the phrase — ^it is pleasant; shake your 
head — and it is serious; shrug your shoulders — ^it 
is monotonous. Only those who are not philoso- 
phers use adjectives with " weather "; without ad- 
jectives and with unction the word in Bodbank is not 
only a comment on the state of the day or night — 
it is a greeting or a good-by; a statement of one's 
bodily well-being or a complaint of infirmity; an 
invitation to pay attention or merely a promise to 
listen. 
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There is a Qiamber of Commerce thought to be 
of importance next to Weather. 
Its motto is " Boost for Bodbank." 

THE PHOENIX 

The Phoenix, contrary to mythology, is not a 
bird. It is a hotel. 

Phoenixes, no doubt, are legion. This Phoenix, 
like the creature of mythology, rose from the 
flames. The Great Fire destroyed the downtown 
district of Bodbank, Illinois, in 1885. The old 
hotel, from whose ancient balconies ante-bellum 
river gamblers were said to have watched the white, 
twin-stacked, filigreed steamers on the slothful 
brown flux of the Mississippi, and on whose old 
registers the signature of Abraham Lincoln ap- 
peared several times, was the American House. 

The Phoenix, financed by the Board of Trade to 
show Bodbank spirit, and by patriotic and promi- 
nent citizens who now sleep peacefully in the ceme- 
tery, to which the car line has been extended, has, 
of course, been superseded in modem improvements 
by the Bodbank, built in 1913, with elevators, and 
with telephones in every room. But even now, to 
many of us, the Phoenix is still the Phoenix. 

The Bodbank doubtless uses butter in its cuisine; 
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but where can the equal of the Saturday night 
vegetable hash, as served at the Phoenix, be found — 
lard or no lard ? At the Bodbank music is furnished 
from concert disk records on the mezzanine floor; 
but who would not prefer the tunes whanged out 
on the old piano by some moving-picture-house 
actorine who wandered into the musty old ladies' 
parlor of the Phoenix, to become inspired by the 
steel engraving hanging there of bride and groom, 
in stiff clothes and crockery embrace, entitled, Alone 
At Last? 

At the Bodbank the beds are of brass; but who 
can fail in deeper respect for the black-walnut cara- 
vans of rest, decorated with grape and flower clus- 
ters, and hallowed by the sleep of the varied and 
the just who have put up at the Phoenix night 
after night for these many solemn-moving 
years? 

The Bodbank automobile bus is mirrored v^ 
new black enamel to dazzle the eyes of travelei 
the Bodbank station at the foot of Main Sti 
the Phoenix bus is much more like the Dead 
original and genuine Coach exhibited for r 
in Wild West shows in many places, all ' 
civilized world— often simultaneously. 1 
would not find more romance riding in it v 
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visitors to Bodbank who are more economical — 
and human — in the choice of hostelries ? 

The manager of the Bodbank is a gentleman im- 
ported from Chicago, who. sits in an inner office, 
with an adding machine and his stenographer, 
Lizzie Adams, of the old Bodbank Hardware Store 
family, and an intercommunicating telephone and 
a case of dyspepsia. The manager and proprietor 
of the Phoenix is Rufus P. Holland, answering to 
the name of Rufe if the addresser is over fifty 
years of age — a gray landlord, mellowed by the 
rubbing of human beings against him, glad that 
the living are alive and the dead at ease at last. 

If I could paint him I should do so with his 
short, waddling body standing in front of a chro- 
matic print of a steamship in a golden-oak and 
flly-specked frame — ^the kind once furnished by 
transatlantic lines and put up all over the Phoenix 
walls. I should show his portrait with the lines 
that life had engraved on his face; there would be 
the old, yellow fool dog in the corner, and the 
same old perpetual slip of wood in the corner of 
Holland's mouth which led Judge Antrim to say 
that if he were to lay out Rufe for burial he should 
put a toothpick between his lips, " in pursuance of 
the propriety and art of undertaking." 
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And as between the Bodbank and the Phcenix 
who, havmg R. P. Holland in mind, would wish to 
choose among Bodbank hotels the lesser of the 
two evils ? Who would sit in the lobby of the Bod- 
bank, if, instead, he could sit with Rufe in the 
Back Room at the Phoenix? 

What stranger, having insight, would not prefer 
to walk up to the Phcenix desk, where reposes the 
nickel-plated combination inkwell, toothpick and 
match-holder, and advertising card-display, as well 
as the register and potato full of pens. 

Who would not prefer to be where one can hear 
the proprietor say for the benefit of the richest 
man in town: ''I wish Malachi Sturges would 
remember I keep the cooler in my hotel office for 
drinking purposes, and not to run ice water onto 
his hot wrists ! " 

THE BACK ROOM CLUB 

In the Back Room of the Phoenix Hotel gather 
the group of old men who are mentioned as promi- 
nent citizens in the Daily Pilot. 

The Back Room Club, in its exclusive list, has 
the mellow old male souls of the growing, exuberant 
city. Many of its members are prevented by snif- 
fling social distinctions from meeting one another 
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in their homes. Socially, therefore, the Back Room 
Club has been a democracy; but many of the rich 
and powerful in Bodbank are barred from the 
warmth of the Phoenix Back Room. Intellectually 
the Back Room is an aristocracy. 

The black ball of the Back Room is silence. Many 
a man has dared to take a seat in the circle of 
warmth from the Sturges Blizzard King Heater, 
1891 Model, to find himself in a cloud of gloom, 
the disappearance of which would disclose the fact 
that, one by one, the members had left; and, at 
last, the stranger was alone with R. P. Holland. 
Whereupon Rufe would stare at the ceiling. 

This exclusion even applies to listeners. In fact 
there is only one Honorary listening member. He 
is one of the figures who is left from the old time, 
before agriculture and industry had lifted the town 
to the dignity of a young city, flourishing beside the 
broad, brown expanse of the Mississippi ; he is Cal- 
vin Juniper, the traveling piano tuner. 

He is still welcomed into the ancient circle of Bod- 
bank's foremost citizens, who set up and tear down 
philosophies in the Back Room of the Phoenix Hotel 
just before suppertime. When Calvin, stoop-shoul- 
dered and smelling of pianos, comes in semi-an- 
nually the old fool yellow dog of Rufe P. Holland 
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rises, garps — ^not gapes — and walks through the 
tobacco smoke, his claws clicking on the spots worn 
through the linoleum, to welcome the tuner once 
more. And the old human marks — Judge Antrim, 
and the president of the Trust Company, and 
Michael Lynch, and Malachi Sturges, the Stove 
Trust King, and Hibberd Shirley, the officeless poli- 
tician — ^all grunt together like a council of chiefs. 

They are glad. They are glad to see Juniper, 
with that old, green-black coat, worn shiny where, 
as he leans, it touches keyboards. They are glad 
that one of their own kind — the mellow American 
kind — has come, to whom little of the news and 
several of the old tales of Bodbank are unknown. 
Calvin is an unfilled receptacle for narrative. For 
an ordinary cigar he will sit as though listening; 
for a good cigar he will make an honest attempt to 
hear. He is almost deaf. 

The real hour for meetings of the selected number 

of the brave little city's best citizens is between the 
closing of the roll-top desk and suppertime. But 

at ten o'clock of a summer's night, when even the 

sheets will be hot, and beds are places to go when 

one cannot stay up any longer with the mosquitoes, 

it is probable some of the members will be found 

in the Back Room. They subject themselves to 
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unwritten rules of procedure as strict as those in 
a parliamentary manual. When the members have 
dropped in during the winter dusk, or Rufus P. 
Holland, the proprietor of the old hotel, has turned 
on the ceiling fan for a summer-evening session, re- 
marks on the weather and the river stage of the 
Mississippi must yield to crops or business; crops 
or business, and even bankruptcy, yield to politics; 
politics is out of order if rheumatism is mentioned. 

Rheumatism has the right of way. For in- 
stance 

Malachi Sturges, the Stove King, tossing away 
a fifty-cent cigar, says : 

" I, for one, am tired of this bitter cold.'* 

He is about to enlarge on this theme when Dame, 
the Apple King, speaks with a mention of crops, 
and consequently of Bodbank business. 

"A thaw might be good for your old bones, 
Malachi; but Fd blame it on you if one came and 
damaged my winesap trees," he says, grasping two 
fat knees with two fat hands. 

" I thought from what ye'd said in the past that 
ye'd be blamin' the Democratic Parthy ! " exclaims 
Michael Lynch, opening his ancient but sparkling 
blue Irish eyes, and kicking with a square-toed shoe 
at the leg of the center stove. " I thought ye'd be 
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Mamifi' the Democratic Parthy fer thaws, rusts, 
Acale, c/xlling moths, frosts, hi^ winds, orchard 
thieves and " 

'' And rheumatism/' adds Doctor Reeve. 

" Yis — an' rheumatism/' Lynch agrees. " But I 
wish ye'd not have mintioned rheumatism. Could 
ye n(jt have spoken av the Baconian controvershy ? 
(^r the attitude av Cicero on woman's suffrage? Or, 
by chance, the relation av the modem dances to the 
digisticm av mince pies, or av ink to breach-av- 
promise suits? Could ye not have spoken on the 
changing ratio av the number of apartment houses 
to the number av divorces in the United States? 
Or asked which is held in higher esteem in a nation 
of idealists — money or idleness? Could ye not have 
told us why it is that so much consideration is bein' 
paid the tired business man, an' not one word is 
said f cr that poor divil — the busy tired man ? Top 
av all, yc haven't got the rheumatism." 

" It's a pretense ! " exclaims Shook, the president 
of the Rodbank Trust Company, calling Lynch to 
order. " You're not talking rheumatism ; and I 
want to ask Bosville, here, whether he feels a cold 
sensation under the knee before the stiffening be- 
gins. Last Sunday I walked down to the river to 
look over that new industrial site, and '* 
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" Cold sensation? " asks Bosville. "No; I don't. 
I've had a hot sensation right in there, just above 
the ankle. But nobody can tell about rheumatism. 
Veterinaries know more about it than doctors, and 
horses more than veterinaries. It's like trouble. It 
goes and comes. It goes a little and comes mostly. 
Medicine has about the same effect on it that pills 
would have on worry. My wife says there aren't 
any admirable qualities about it but just one — it's 
loyal." 

The place is comfortable. Says Rufe : 

" In the summer that there white-bellied stove 
makes a man cool by reminding him of dusks when 
the ice is cracking and booming down there on 
the Mississip'. In winter, when it's roarin' up, 
it brings back days of rogular Illinois com 
weather." 

This is one of the reasons that the Back Room — 
with its blue-painted walls; with its marks above 
the chair rail where old Bosville has leaned back 
and touched it with his concealed-gray hair; its 
linoleum, bought in 1892 from Hecker & Dun- 
mutty's, the Garret to Cellar Furnishers; its warm, 
half-sweet, half-bitter, half-alive, half-dead smell 
of the tobacco smoke of yesterday mixed with that 
of to-day; its pictures of transatlantic steamships 
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in fly-specked golden-oak frames — ^is the gathering 
place of an old, mellow group of Bodbankers who 
recall the kerosene-lamp, three-story, river-traffic 
days of this exuberant town, and have seen the 
great social and economic changes when the broom 
yielded to the carpet sweeper. 

There is much banter in the back room. 

" It's always the same," says Michael Lynch. 
" The less we know av annythin' the louder will be 
the assertions av authority. Argiments on river 
traffic, razors, rheumatism and financial throuble 
perish here fer want av air, whiles discussions av 
astronomy, art, women an' immortality make the 
blue-painted walls av this room bulge out with opin- 
ionation. 

" But we have streaks av narrative," he continues. 
" Often there's too manny epigrams flowin' not to 
predict foul weather for the Back Room Club. The 
meteorological bureau will issue a bulletin sayin': 
' High narrative winds accompanied by reminis- 
cences.' Thin I say : * Go on wid yer story, 
fer I see the fringe av it hangin' out av yer 
mouth.'' 

" What these old boys sit here for, is to set down 
on the immortal pages av history the things av 
no consequince whatever that happens in Bodbank 
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and, accordingly, is so vital to the life av a nation. 
If a furriner would want to know the essentials of 
the extract, elixir and essence of America, let him 
hang his hat on the horns of the moth-eaten caribou 
behind the Phoenix desk, an' then, lookin' as hu- 
man as he may, stroll into the Back Room, appear- 
in' to have nothin' to dQ except to listen to his 
betters. 

" Let him, in the precincts of them hallowed and 
narrow walls, decorated with pictures of still life, 
including strawberries an' a buckin' broncho, wor- 
ship the goddess Taciturnus, who, bein' a woman, 
presides, with much talk, over Silence. There, fer- 
gettin' the newest and tallest office building of seven 
stories acrost the way, and other evils of modern 
times, he may learn the wisdom of iEsop from the 
gossip of ex-congressmen, trust magnates, liquor 
dealers like me, and other outcasts who are barred 
from everything except the support of churches, 
schools, hospitals an' political parties. Let him 
see the Judge, and the Doc and the others lick their 
chops over the prospect of tellin' somethin' about 
Bodbank — ^tellin' somethin' old to somethin' new ! 

" *Tis here, if he wishes to know his country, he 
will recover from the impression av America he may 
have got from Broadway." 
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THE MEMBERS 



There is Judge Antrim. Bodbank knew two 
Judge Antrims. They were brothers. John Ran- 
dolph, before he died, sat on the Supreme Court 
Bench across the river; on this side of the Missis- 
sippi, Illinois has reason to be proud of the fact 
that James Madison is still listed in the Bodbank 
Telephone Directory. 

He always comes in blowing his nose under a 
silk handkerchief as large as a tablecloth, and was 
accused by Lynch of using this device to hide his 
features from the observation of those who might 
see His Honor entering the Back Room. 

The great Illinois Corn Belt, Mississippi River 
town Spirit may justly be proud of the Judge. It 
is proud of him as a jurist. 

In the Back Room of the old Phoenix Hotel, how- 
ever, the group of old Bodbankers who belong to 
the exclusive circle round the Blizzard King stove 
are old and mellow enough to be proud of the Judge 
for another reason. The Back Room Club is not 
a club; it is a custom. Its members do not, by 
any chance, visit the Back Room; they drop in. 
They drop in at the hour when Day is putting up 
the shutters, and supper, at home, is not quite ready. 
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And this group — ^made up of apple king, under- 
taker, sdiooknaster, wholesale liquor dealer, mill- 
ionaire stove manufacturer, doctor, bank president, 
river pilot, tobacconist and others, feeling perhaps, 
as some of us do, that the law has lingered with ret- 
rospective eyes behind the swift strides of American 
life— do not lay stress on the fact that the Judge can 
be human and still be a great jurist, but rather on 
the fact that he can be a great jurist and still be 
so human. Rufus P. Holland, the proprietor of the 
old Phoenix, does not think the Judge's appearance 
would encourage belief in his warmth of nature. 

" He would fit very well in a hall of statuary,'* 
says Rufe; ''but that is according to the inaccu- 
rate, unseeing human eye. I notice the Judge never 
comes in, wiping his mouth on his big silk handker- 
chief, that my dog doesn't get up to have his ears 
rubbed between Antrim's long fingers. Folks can't 
see folks; it takes a dog to see 'em." 

The Judge is not often talkative. Under his 
large nose his lips are compressed, as though to 
guard speech; he smiles with his eyes, and so creases 
the deepening wrinkles that radiate like convention- 
alized sun rays out toward his temples. His face, 
skilled in the art of expression, is yet more skilled 
in the art of inscrutability. Only three classes of 
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men have this double accomplishment— old lawyers, 
old actors and old poker players. 

" The Judge could have been as successful as 
any one of the three," said Malachi Sturges, the 
Stove Trust magnate. 

One winter's dusk Antrim dropped in, hung his 
overcoat over a chair, sniffed at the presence of a 
newfangled electric fixture Rufe had installed in 
the Back Room, clasped his bony fingers about 
one bony knee, and fixed his meditative gaze on 
the red, glimmering glow of the hot iron fire 
pot. 

One by one, the others, inspired by the sugges- 
tion his example had given, did likewise; and only 
when they had all been enthralled by their varied 
duskdreams, did the Judge look up slyly, a faint 
wisp of a smile playing at the comers of his mouth. 

The light illuminated his fine, strong face, made 
heroic by restraints and contained forces, made 
human by a lifetime of interest in the affairs of 
others. 

" Does it pay not to be a pirate? " he asked, snap 
ping the ends of his words like lashes on the end 
of whips. 

Michael Lynch, who has lived over his o 
wholesale liquor store for forty years, spoke up : 
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''Manny a man in Bodbank wud like to be a 
pirate and can't. Good pirates are born an' not 
made ; whereas annybody can be a lawyer, with per- 
sistence, a stenographer, an' a black cutaway coat. 
The pirate's callin' is wan av genius." 

" In that I believe you are right," Antrim replied, 
closing one eye thoughtfully. " It is easier to be 
good with grace than to be bad with grace. But 
I had another idea in mind." 

He went on, with some sincerity in his serious 
voice : 

" All my life I have planned, when I could appro- 
priate the time for the purpose, to raise the devil. 
Where is such monotony as may be found in re- 
spectability ? To what heights of folly and depths 
of omission does a man go who has never given a 
policeman a buffet, broken a mirror in a public 
house, placed in his stomach that for which he did 
not intend to pay, refused to tell at home where 
he has been, driven a motor car without a license, 
held up a train, or stayed in bed the day the paper 
hangers were expected ? " 

"Judge, you are the most respiectable man in 
Bodbank," Dame, the Apple King, said in an ac- 
cusing voice. " If I was in trouble, in perplexity, 
needed advice, wanted sympathy, required guidance, 
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and didn't have any other place to go, I'd go to 
you." 

There is " Apple " Dame. He lives out on the 
East Road at a place which he likes to hear called 
Dameville. There is a croquet set on his lawn and 
a bank book in his pocket. His hands are stout and 
weathered and brown. His children have grown 
up and three years ago, after Nettie was married, 
he brushed his gray hair, which is usually all askew, 
and took " Ma " to Europe. 

He is the owner of the largest and richest apple 
orchard in this corner of the State of Illinois, but 
there is a weighty conservatism about him except 
when he moves to a new pet evil. 

" Every one has a pet outrage," says Jamieson, 
the real estate man. " But Dame has a new one 
every year. First it was railroad rates and then 
the decline of morality, and then the way the mail 
order houses were driving the little retailer out of 
business. Then came the way the hoof-and-mouth 
disease was spreading and last I knew Apple Dame 
was complaining against the outrages of the Bod- 
bank Chamber of Commerce." 

Dame begins to talk of a new " outrage " with a 
snort. He says: 
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" Boost for Bodbank ! That's the Chamber's new 
slogan, eh? Foolish phrase! 

" Sent out far and wide over the United States 
on the outside of a booklet, with pictures of our 
new fire engine and the river * boulevard,' taken 
before anybody was drowned in it, it robs the cor- 
poration of all its dignity. It distinguishes our 
half-baked, unleavened commercialism! Imagine 
some phrases like these: Sputter for Sparta! and 
Roar for Rome ! and Laud for London ! and Athens 
is the Mustard ! " 

But Dame is the national ex-champion liar about 
early memories of acquaintance with Abe Lincoln. 
Nobody holds it against him. Then there is Shook 
— Cicero Shook. He is the growling president of 
the Bodbank Trust Company, who, remembering 
the days before the railroad came, claimed the credit 
for having brought it, and who, when opportunity 
offers, now goes down to Washington to the hear- 
ings of the Interstate Commerce Commission, to 
testify against it. 

He smokes the " Bodbank Guard " cigar, which 
Michael Lynch says is a purely outdoor sport. He 
accommodates Bodbank industry with loans and 
sometimes claims the right to talk. In addition to 
this, his memory of Bodbank and his imagination 
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hold hands and run backward to times to which 
other men's memory runneth not. His mustache 
is never trimmed except when he goes before a legis- 
lative committee, a public-service commission or an 
investigating board; which is often, because he had 
a passion for appearing at hearings. None of his 
narratives are told — they are given. They are given 
as testimony, with a constant watchfulness lest he 
should say something that might be rebutted or 
seized on by an imaginary opposition. 

And there is Malachi Sturges. For forty years 
he has been the maker of the Blizzard King Stove, 
and for ten years the head of a Stove Trust. Some 
say that Malachi has been in Wall Street, but all 
know that he was prosecuted under the anti-trust 
law, than which no greater distinction can come to 
any man. He has an executive face and the mill- 
ionaire's manner. But in the Back Room he is the 
most humble member. 

Often he is the last to go from a club meeting. 
Then, according to his custom, he waddles out onto 
the sidewalk and honks the horn on his big car 
to notify Jim Toomey, the chauffeur, that it is time 
to say good-by to Gracie McCune in Leonard's 
Bakery. 

There is Michael Lynch. Since 1861 he has held 
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the wholesale liquor trade of the upper river-cross- 
ing towns. He is the man who gave the stained- 
glass windows and still wears concealed in his 
puckered face the same two untarnished Irish blue 
eyes of the boy who came from the bog country 
where the homespuns smell of the peat smoke. 

And Hibberd Shirley. A swatch of brownish- 
yellow hair grows above his left ear, and he 
has to plaster it up, over, and down toward the 
right ear to cover an area where, as Michael 
Lynch says, " It looks like the crows had got all 
the seed." Vanity shows in the care he takes 
to spread the growth which Judge Antrim, 
in his turn, calls "the contingent remainder." 
Vanity also shows in the white waistcoat, in the 
huge gold seal ring, and in the black shell-rimmed 
eye-glasses of the kind which once went with but 
few statesmen and now go with every readymade 
suit of clothes. 

Of all the old Bodbankers who gather in the Back 
Room of the Phoenix Hotel, Hibberd Shirley, who 
is the youngest, is the " wise " man. 

In the Middle Ages, to be "wise" was to be 
familiar with great tomes of learning, with the ex- 
panding sciences, with the discoveries of travelers in 
strange continents, with the art of healing, with 
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alchemy, starry heavens and the counsel to be given 
to princes. But in the beginning of the twentieth 
century, to be wise is to know the ways of the 
freight department of railroads, the processes by 
which a bill goes through a legislature, the differ- 
ences between natural complexions and those that 
are better, how to prevent the clerk from assigning 
one to a six-dollar room, the odor of mining certifi- 
cates, the materials out of which cafes make sweet- 
bread cutlets, the birthplaces of T. Cobb, M. Pick- 
ford, W. Bryan and H. Bell Wright, and what 
to do in case of prohibition. The wise man is no 
longer complimented sufficiently by the adjective; 
to-day a noun must add luster to the title. Thus it 
is necessary, whatever may be the dictates of good 
taste, to say wise guy, wise gink or perchance wise 
gazabo. 

Hibberd Shirley, whose father had once been a 
candidate for the high office in the gift of Illinois, 
often sat in the Phoenix Back Room as a member 
of the choicest conversational group of his fellow 
citizens. He was Bodbank's wise gazabo. To him 
it was a delight and satisfaction to be able to carry 
about with him the refinement and book learning of 
his forbears and yet be able also to discourse with 
the sophistication of a Chicago taxi-driver. He 
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liked to take the attitude of a man who, not being 
able to tell why the world is wicked, can tell how it 
is wicked. 

" Shirley," said Rufe P. Holland, the proprietor 
of the Phoenix — " Shirley is the one Bodbanker who 
isn't likely to go to Chicago with a watch and chain 
and come back with the chain." 

And there is the Honorable James P. Bosville. 
This gentleman is the same old Bosville who has 
worn peculiar ear muffs and wristlets made by his 
wife, for how many years man knows not. He is 
the same old Bosville who votes " No " when there 
is an attempt to make anything unanimous. He is 
the fiian who is for what the rest of Bodbank is 
against, against what the rest of Bodbank is for. 

Bosville collects postage stamps, opposes all new 
city bond issues, has paid for the education of seven 
needy ambitious boys and girls, supports two wid- 
ows not his own, scrapes along without the services 
of the Bodbank Gas Company or the Indigo Valley 
Electric Light Company, has a stereoscope and 
stereoscopic photographs of Niagara Falls and 
Mammoth Cave on his marble-top parlor table, and 
calls his roly-poly white-haired wife " Ma," in mem- 
ory of the children they have never had. 

He is an anti. Bodbank must look sharp, for 
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Bosville^ who appears a little like a lean bird, has 
an eye like unto the hawk's for discerning human 
weaknesses. When every one wants to let them pass 
unseen, he points them out, spearing them with his 
short sentences and holding them aloft on the prongs 
of his discourses. 

He likes to deny everything. "There ye go, 
Bosville!" Michael Lynch exclaims affection- 
ately. "There is no remark ye'll let pass un- 
challenged. I believe if a man came up to ye 
on the first of January and said ' Happy New 
Year ! ' ye'd deny that it was New Year or happy. 
Ye are Opposition incarnate; ye're a personified 
black ball; ye're made out of the same stuff, I'm 
thinking, from which they make minority reports. 
Progress has learned to know ye as a fixture; es- 
tablished institutions have ye catalogued as a mental 
motorcyclist with no lights. Conservatism has ye 
sized up as a man who would like to crank up the 
Rock of Gibraltar and demonstrate it through 
Hampton Roads; the radicals believe ye belong to 
them Dark Ages when honesty and morality came 
as much from inner character as it did from leg- 
islation. And ye never voted for a candidate that 
ye didn't do it only f er to defeat some other lad.'* 

His features are squinchy and often wear the 
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expression of a cat about to receive a blow on the 
muzzle— eyes, nose and mouth all puckered. He 
laughs with a single cackle of triumph. 

" He has a heart as big as an ox/' says the 
Judge. 

And there is George Henry Gunn. Some of 
George's hair is gray and some is the original faded 
yellow. It is hard to tell which is which; there is 
not much of either. 

He has two pale eyes of an aquarium color; 
Judge Antrim says he always expects to see a gold-, 
fish in one or the other of those globes. He is the 
former Superintendent of Schools, author of Re- 
form in Preparatory Education — printed privately; 
of A Pedagogue's Holiday: a Novel — ^printed pri- 
vately; and of The Romance of Epictetus — ^a prose 
poem, mimeographed. He wears, above a feather- 
duster beard, an expression described by Rufe as 
" sad and pale and long." He is always worrying 
about the Middle West and " its virility, its culture 
and its thought " ; and defending the Middle West 
as though that thing known as the Middle West 
could cause worry or need defense ! 

Gunn takes off his glasses when he talks; he 
never uses his eyes and mouth together. Further- 
more, he always plays with the black silk eye-glass 
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cord, which makes all his conversation carry the 
atmosphere of the rostrum. He casts a profes- 
sional glance at the little group to be sure they can 
be trusted with a confidential matter, then clears 
his throat as one about to begin a travelogue. 

He is a perambulating compendium of useless 
facts, and the verbal historian of that region of 
Illinois. He can stand in the cemetery, which over- 
looks the Mississippi River, running like a flow of 
glucose through the Com Belt, and, in starched 
cuffs with noisy links which rattle and clink, can 
point out to the doubting stranger the glories of the 
Middle West and the agricultural country in the 
midst of which the hopeful city of Bodbank grows 
optimistic or pessimistic over night; or, turning to 
the graves, can punctuate with a thin, pale finger 
the genealogy of the living and the dead. 

So it is true that there is more about Bodbank 
under little old George Henry Gunn's thin gray and 
pale yellow hair than in any dome on which 
Marcellus Fassett, who runs the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Barber Shop, has ever put his comb and 
shears. 

No one in the whole growing population of 
Bodbank, however, knows why the Back Room 
Club of canny old Bodbankers has allowed the un- 
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dersized, pathetic pedagogue, with his square-toed 
shoes, pedantic style and cautious, well-considered 
choice of words, to claim a scholarship in the lore 
of women or establish himself as Professor Emeri- 
tus of Love. 

Rufus P. Holland, ancient human dumpling and 
proprietor of the Phoenix Hotel, says : 

" No sane witness would testify that there is 
anything about George H. touching on or apper- 
taining to Cupid. Once in a while Fate makes, 
among them brigades of imitations, one real bache- 
lor, who is so naturally a bachelor that he is not 
able to tell how he does it himself. Nobody knows 
how Gunn knows about what he knows. Any one 
ought to expect that an expert in love has learned 
his trade, engaged in research, investigated the inner 
machinery, viewed the ground, taken surveys and 
measurements and held some laboratory experi- 
ments. But ril bet my last dollar that George 
Henry G. never sent a valentine or preserved a hair 
ribbon, played post office or hired a runabout at 
the livery stable, hid a photograph or plucked petals, 
cut a dime ring or allowed a woman to say * It's 
me ! ' without correcting her. You'd no more ex- 
pect to find the schoolmaster in love than a reformer 
in office." 
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And yet, in the Back Room Club of the Phoenix 
Hotel, in Bodbank, Gunn is the expert on Love. 

These are the distinguished authorities who are 
responsible for accuracy of narrative of this book. 
The first of this narrative was written down in the 
year 1912. 



ONE FEELS IT 



— Hon. James P. BoszHlle. 



I WILL tell you what happened right here in Bod- 
bank. When you've heard it, you'll feel as if you'd 
lived in Bodbank. It will put you in touch with 
Bodbank Society with a big S. 

A good many years ago there wasn't any Bod- 
bank society. That was in the days before there 
were high-storied office buildings on Main Street, 
and before they taught children to pronounce Cicero 
with a hard K, and before the best people gave up 
having hash for dinner. But, with increase in 
population and the passing of the cream-o'-tartar- 
biscuit era, society came into Bodbank. 

Fm going to tell you about a beautiful young 
woman — Miriam Roebling — ^too. 

But you'd never understand her unless you under- 
stood Bodbank society. 

Now, far be it from me to speak ill of Bodbank, 

3S 
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but out here society begins with architecture. The 
family that Hves in the house which has the most 
rooms that are never used is society. It works like 
this: A man comes to Bodbank, makes money in 
the clothing business and then puts up a bright yel- 
low chateau next to the humble home of the under- 
taker whose wife led the game until the place she 
lived was made to look like a game-keeper's lodge. 
But a good pneumonia winter is at hand. The 
undertaker's business is brisk. He and the doctors 
deplore with pleasure their incomes. In the spring 
the undertaker makes a contract for a brick castle, 
with a porte-cochere and plate-glass exhibition win- 
dows large enough to show to the passers-by the 
whole family sitting round in the evening on the 
massive mahogany furniture. This excites the envy 
of the real-estate dealer and owner of the glucose 
factory, and he builds a house for himself and wife 
with twenty-eight bedrooms and a burglar-alarm 
system. To-day those who are well off live in 
houses where a man can't find his slippers when he 
comes home, and children can't find their rooms 
except by reference to the architect's plans. 

After society has once started there is nothing to 
stop it. Bodbank was invaded by the macaroon, the 
caviare sandwich, the dancing pump, embossed sta- 
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tionery, the low-necked dress, the white He and the 
discussion of unread books and unseen plays. 

Miriam Roebling, on the other hand, went away 
to college. Old man Roebling had been a farmer 
and a widower, and when he died he left his sister 
and his daughter about enough to scrape along on; 
so during vacations Miriam had been a governess 
in some family of the New York four hundred, and 
gossip had it that seven yoimg millionaires had pro- 
posed to her and been refused. 

"Goodness knows I was brought up to abhor 
looking on the wine when it is red," said Mrs. Buck- 
nam, the wife of the glucose manufacturer, to 
Miriam. *' But I must say a million dollars makes 
a little indulgence in champagne and other liquors 
seem almost forgivable." 

" It isn't the champagne; it's what goes round it," 
said Miriam, gazing dreamily down Gray Street. 

I haven't a word to say against Bodbank, but 
Miriam had a good deal of beauty atid a heap of 
sense, and Bodbank got on her nerves sometimes, 
the way it gets on mine. After she was through 
with college she was too good to leave her little old 
wizened aunt, Sarah Roebling, alone here, with in- 
digestion and a hare-lipped hired girl as the only 
amusements during the long winter evenings, and 
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she was too poor to take her aunt away. So Miriam 
stayed here and read the society column in The 
Daily Pilot, and smiled and sighed, and opened a 
tea room on Main Street, and shocked the respect- 
able old families of Bodbank by earning her own 
living and rejecting the scions of Bodbank wealth 
and aristocracy, and by knowing so much about 
correct social usage, as they call it, that nobody 
could get along without her. 

The old men said she was a fine young woman; 
the young women said her nose was shiny, not 
because it was shiny but because she did not use 
powder; the young men said she had about as much 
warmth of personality as a Labrador night; and 
the married women said she was terribly stuck up. 
But, though I never like to speak anything against 
my home town, I must say there has been a terrific 
desire here to learn how "to be correct." And 
almost everybody who was not sure of being cor- 
rect had to go to Miriam. 

Ma said to me — I call Mrs. Bosville " Ma " — 
she said to me : ''I guess it's the same in all towns 
just as it was in the New England town where I 
came from. There's always one girl that has out- 
grown the town — ^usually just one that's held right 
there by her parents or some other obligation and 
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load and burden like most parents make of them- 
selves, and that one girl is the kind who don't lose 
her head to a man before he's driven her to the city 
limits in a buggy, and she won't get married just 
to be married, and she reads books that are kept 
in your library instead of books you buy on the 
train, and by and by she's got to wearing square- 
toed shoes and wrinkles. Girlhood is gone and 
because of that the town forgives her for every- 
thing. And so youth slips away for the one girl 
in the town, and when she dies nobody would sus- 
pect she had ever wanted to get married, if it 
weren't for the fact that they find a package of 
love letters to an imaginary mate." 

It was hard for me to feel that such a fate could 
be possible for this girl. She was lean and tall and 
f ree-gaited like an Indian walking over moss. Her 
hair was black and soft roimd her ears, and her 
forehead was like a piece of satin spar. She took 
life peacefully; you could see the peace in her brown 
eyes, just as you can look down and see a bit of 
something gleaming up from the bottom of a deep, 
cool well. And she was only twenty-two. 

She ran one social center of Bodbank — ^the tea 
room on Main Street. The other social center was 
the Home Club. 
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" The Home Qub," old Ruf e Holland says, '' was 
started in 1910 when Bodbank got large enough for 
society to make the terms fellow citizen and neigh- 
bor apply to the folks who weren't in the right 
set." 

Maybe if it hadn't been for the Home Club, 
Miriam would still be keeping the tea room. And 
out at the old Roebling place, toward which the city 
is now growing, she might be under the evening 
lamp this minute, reading Browning while her aunt 
pored over the last mail-order-house catalogue. But 
she ain't there. 

The Home Club altered the old Second Church 
building for its purpose of establishing a place to act 
in a frivolous way without endangering the common 
people by the example. The ladies and gentlemen of 
Bodbank could meet at the Home Club to trip with 
their toes across the floor upon which they once had 
had their knees, and there, at the shrine of Correct- 
ness, learn not to wear a four-in-hand tie with a 
dress suit, and at little dinners be shown that it was 
proper to serve salted almonds at a function, but to 
forget the pickles. I don't want to reflect upon Bod- 
bank society, but the Home Club was made up of 
aristocrats. At the Home Club they kept up the 
broad "a," the narrow waist, the high brow and 
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the low temperature, and other things an old fluff 
like me, still tending my own furnace, isn't supposed 
to know anything about. 

So the Home Club had red burlap on the walls 
and deers' heads and English sporting prints, and 
a ladies' card room where the old fashioned thoughts 
of bringing up children were painlessly extracted 
by the fascination of bridge. It was there that our 
young married people tried hard to make themselves 
think that in their husbands and wives they had 
drawn second prizes only. And their attempts to 
reach to the dignity of scandal, if I may say so 
without reflecting upon this town, have been a long 
line of dismal failures, attended by the ridiculous 
contortions of those who are naturally good trying 
to behave as if they were bad. How common this 
is outside Bodbank and in other growing metropo- 
lises, I can't say. 

Then the tango struck Bodbank. 

We were expecting arrests every day without re- 
sult, and then bank presidents began to come down 
very lame to the office Monday morning, and with 
my own eyes I've seen Judge Antrim and Malachi 
Sturges, right here in the Phoenix, locked in each 
other's arms like superannuated wrestlers, pro- 
faning this linoleum with cavortings that would 
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shame a Sioux Indian and humming to themselves 
a melody the like of which can't be heard this side 
of a Bomba-Bomba party of equatorial black men. 

" Nothing like these modem dances for the diges- 
tion," the Judge would say, mopping his forehead. 

" My daughter says I do it fine," replied Sturges, 
out of breath. " Practice makes perfect. I didn't 
approve of these dances at first; I must have been 
growing old-fashioned. Now, here's the second 
step. One, two, three, four — Whee ! " 

And on they'd go, trying the Hibernating Cud- 
dle, or the Surreptitious Eight Step, or the Vacillat- 
ing Decision, or the Split Infinitive. For the dance 
had seized the town, and that is just what I should 
have expected of this town. 

Indeed, sir, these tiddle-de-umpty-umpty-boom 
gyrations nearly closed the moving-picture shows, 
ruined the business of the livery stables in letting 
runabouts and single-seated sleighs, made a fortune 
for Matthew Renaissance Fales, who owns th 
music shop, put the melodeon on the scrap hea 
and introduced the disk-record machine, chanf 
the name of nightmares to fox-trots, and dou) 
the sales of the shoe stores. 

Two halls were opened where the poor 
maxixe themselves at a nickel, while the ri 
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aristocratic performed almost every night at the 
Home Qub, with Bodbank's eight chauffeurs twirl- 
ing on the sidewalks in the light of the touring-car 
lamps till long after midnight. 

There were a few old people and a few girls awk- 
ward enough to be above dancing the new dances. 
And there was Miriam Roebling, who went to the 
Home Qub when the others danced there but who 
did not dance herself. Mrs. Bucknam, who threw 
her two hundred pounds of oleomargarine into 
rhythm^ said that Miriam was too snobbish to 
dance. 

Daisy Firkin, who rattled when she devoted her- 
self to Terpsichore and whose elbows were a men- 
ace to innocent bystanders, said that Miriam was 
too fat to risk herself in the merry whirl. 

Janice Coggeswell, who had just married Freddy 
Mardon, the county prosecutor, said that Miriam 
was too tall to appear with grace. 

The lonely girl merely laughed about her own 
reluctance to dance and said that she didn't intend 
to work thit hard while others would do it for her 
amusement. She said she owed a grudge to the new 
dances, that the business of her tea room in candies 
was being ruined because the doctors said that sweets 
meant fat, and fat meant short breath, and short 
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breath meant that the tango could not be done as 
in Plate I, or in Diagram 6, or Lesson 32 of the 
manual published in the plate matter of The Satur- 
day Pilot. 

But it was the new dances that brought democ- 
racy to Bodbank! 

Far be it from me to say aught against Bodbank, 
and yet there are times when I think that of all the 
fool cities in the world Bodbank is in a class by 
itself. 

So it was when Bodbank society set about pro- 
moting democracy. 

The trouble all began when the Home Club set 
began to notice that the new dances were not con- 
fined to the sacred precincts of the Second Church, 
which had been altered to accommodate cotillions, 
bridge parties, and California sparkling beverages, 
served so that the napkin would cover the labels. 

Holy horror arose in the respectable pleural cavi- 
ties of Bodbank's best people when they found that 
our police were allowing the poor and ignorant to 
dance in the hall above MacMulkin's pool-room 
until two o'clock A. M. — the very hour at which 
those at the dances at the Home Club were telling 
each other that it was only the shank of the even- 
ing. An investigation made by the Social Service 
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League of the Gray Street Church uncovered the 
fact that the factory girls who worked at Bucknam 
& Mortimer's glucose plant were to be found laugh- 
ing noisily at the door of Johnson's roller-skating 
rink, where a banjo and a piano furnished the music, 
at the same moment that our best young ladies and 
even staid matrons were screaming good-nights to 
parties in departing touring cars. Word went round 
that from these " low dance halls " young men and 
young women would go out to find dark benches 
in Pioneer Park, just as our best young Bodbank 
blood, exposing bare heads and bare shoulders to 
the night air, strolled out from the back door of 
the Home Club into Judge Antrim's lower garden, 
where among the apple trees one could scarcely see 
one's hand before one's face. 

All this, and the general evil effect of the new 
dances on the lowly and the humble, shocked Bod- 
bank society. Society, sir, will always be found 
tc take a firm stand for a monopoly of naughtiness. 
The aristocracy of Bodbank had pre-empted the 
cream of respectability of Bodbank over a course 
of half a dozen years, and now the time had come 
when it desired to snatch away from the poor and 
the undistinguished the right of not being respecta- 
ble. 
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Something had to be done to put society back on 
its feet, and the best thing to be done was to bring 
in democracy. 

Miriam saw the significance of bringing in de- 
mocracy as an aid and ally of aristocracy. 

" Who ever heard of anybody's being democratic 
upward ? " said she. " Democracy is something that 
is lowered from above to a place below. It is a hand- 
down. The washwoman never thinks about being 
democratic to the family who send her the 
shirts and pillowcases. Who ever heard of the 
employee's being democratic with his or her em- 
ployer? But that is something about democracy 
which always escapes notice." 

Mrs. Firkin and Mrs. Bucknam and Miss Arthur 
and the Reverend Mr. George K. Stafford stared 
at Miriam with astonished eyes. They, with sev- 
eral others, were a quorum of the Home Club com- 
mittee appointed to see if something could not be 
done to bring Bodbank to better social days — ^a 
broader, more irreproachable social life. 

" Well," said Mrs. Bucknam, drawing off the 
white gloves and turning the rings upward on her 
oelomargarine fingers, " I cannot quite follow the 
thought. Our idea is to do something to bring 
about a nearer acquaintance and fellowship with 
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that part of our fast-growing population which 
needs our assistance if the town is to remain a fit 
place for young men and yotmg women to grow 
up in." 

Miss Roebling, so I understand, smiled and said 
she had not meant to make any objections. *' Only 
the idea came to me that if we were wanting to 
show how select we are there could be no better 
way than by starting a campaign to be democratic." 

" Ah, that, indeed, is not the problem," said the 
Reverend Mr. Stafford, champion golfer of the Bod- 
bank Country Club. " No; we are here to under- 
take our duty toward the youth of our fair city. 
I may claim the credit, if credit there be, for this 
movement toward a better understanding of our 
social problems. It is a serious matter when the 
police inform me that, under the insidious device 
of a club license, liquor is being sold to the patrons 
of Johnson's rink." 

"The same device by which this Home Club 
serves its members," said Miriam. 

Mrs. Firkin said the two cases were entirely dif- 
ferent, and blinked. 

The Reverend Mr. Stafford blinked too. 

"The idea we want to follow is to keep the 
young people off the streets," said Miss Arthur, 
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whose sister had been an intimate friend of a set- 
tlement worker in New York. 

" Which leads me to my suggestion," said George 
Stafford, slowly and impressively touching the 
finger tips of one hand with the finger tips of the 
other. ** I think my idea came from the fact that 
the building in which we now are sitting was once 
devoted to worship. And as I stood downstairs in 
our ballroom meditating one day, I thought how fine 
a thing it would be if we were to open up our club 
house to all the young people who have no respecta- 
ble place to meet — ^to dance if you like — ^and if we 
were to furnish music and inexpensive refresh- 
ment, and if we were all to come here ourselves, 
to show that no false pride or distinctions were in 
our hearts." 

I can see him as I think he must have looked 
when he paused after a rising inflection of voice 
with raised eyebrows, inviting approval. 

" Wonderful! " said Mrs. Bucknam. " Simply a 
wonderful idea ! " 

*' Such fun ! " said Miss Arthur. " I've always 
wanted to dance with a certain soda-water clerk in 
this city. Isn't that awful? " 

" It will mean a new movement all over the coun- 
try ! " Mrs. Firkin added. " We shall be known 
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as the initiators of it. The Chicago papers will 
print the whole story. An old church converted 
into an exclusive club, and then opened to everyone 
for one night a week in the name, so to speak, of 
equality." 

"Only one evening should be planned for at 
first," said Miriam. " Let us not commit ourselves 
to a habit before we've had even a taste." 

At last she had said something which gave Staf- 
ford a chance to yield diplomatically. 

"Ah, that is true, that is discreet, that is wise 
and temperate," he said. " Let us arrange for one 
evening, an evening of democracy, equality and 
love." 

"But we're going to dance, aren't we?" ex- 
claimed Miss Arthur, rattling a vanity box. " Oh, 
of course. I misunderstood ! I am so stupid. Then 
it is all arranged and the committee can report." 

So the committee, without a thought of what was 
to come, and Miriam Roebling, without a thought 
of the great change the plan was to make in her 
young life, went ahead with the report and then 
with the arrangements. 

The news traveled beyond the expectations of 
Mrs. Firkin. The story was sent out by the press 
associations; a Chicago Simday edition had two 
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columns about Bodbank, the elite of Bodbank, and 
even distorted the facts printed beneath Mrs. Buck- 
nam's picture taken twenty-two years ago, and said 
a regular church was to be thrown open to the 
maxixe and More Mustard. It was a great day 
for Bodbank, and so much publicity was made out 
of it that not a soul in Bodbank could be found 
who did not know that the poor and humble, the 
vicious and the ignorant, the benighted and boorish, 
had been invited to come to dance close to Paris 
evening gowns, or press chastely to the white silk 
waistcoats of the flower of society. 

"I wonder whether there isn't something the 
matter with a plan to make people accept an invi- 
tation sent out addressed to the scum of the earth," 
said Miriam to my wife. 

So Ma put on her spectacles and looked at the 
girl's graceful neck and high white forehead, and 
then out through the window of Miss Roebling's 
tea room at the passers-by in the bright, early spring 
sunlight, and she sighed. 

"You certainly must be lonely in Bodbank!" 
said she. 

"Don't!" said the girl as if Ma had stuck a 
hatpin into her. "Don't! I've just spent two 
months making up my mind that there wasn't any 
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happier fate in the world than to be an old maid 
and always live in Bodbank, and keep a cat, and 
look in the mirror every day and say, * Well, there 
is a pair of lips that nobody has kissed in twenty- 
four hours ! ' Don't tell me I must be lonely ! 
Don't!" 

" Well, I hope the dance will be a success," said 
Ma. " It certainly has attracted enough attention. 
I read about it in a Butte, Montana, newspaper. 
They said it marked a new era of democracy in 
America." 

" I hope not," the girl said. 

But perhaps it did. Who shall say? 

The evening came — the great evening. 

The Home Club had been decorated with ever- 
greens sent down from Chicago; the ladle, so 
often used in punches, had now been dipped into a 
huge bowl of lemonade and grape juice, nonalco- 
holic and adapted for the parched throats of all 
but the idle rich, who for this one night foreswore, 
with self-sacrifice, the use of anything stronger. 
Every woman in the Home Club had agreed to 
wear just what she had on, and every one of them 
was spending the last hours before her mirror in 
a special effort to outdo the modest circus horse, 
and secretly expecting to be the only one who would 
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come to dazzle the masses. I understand that even 
Miriam put on something in green and gold which 
she had made herself and had never worn before. 

At half-past eight the event was ready. Mrs. 
Bucknam was standing at the door oelomargarine- 
ously to welcome the dandruff of Bodbank off the 
streets. The wit and beauty of Bodbank sat about 
in groups, waiting and listening to the appealing 
strains of the West Bodbank string quartet. So- 
ciety was about to set itself over against the com- 
mon people. 

" I feel so thrilled ! " said the round little Miss 
Firkin. " I half hope nobody will come. I knew 
a girl once who got the scarlet fever while she was 
improving the condition of the poor." 

She need not have worried, my dear sir. The 
minutes passed and no genuine applicant for de- 
mocracy appeared. Miss McCreery, who is the 
stenographer of Shook, the president of the trust 
company, came against her wishes because Shook 
had urged her and she took it that she'd lose her 
job if she did not appear. Three chauffeurs, look- 
ing as if they hoped they wouldn't be seen, sneaked 
in at quarter of nine and stuck together in a comer 
under the slogan. United We Stand, Divided We 
Fall. Four seamstresses, very much frightened, had 
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been told to be there, and dared not stay away. 
The French maid at Miss Arthur's had come with 
some self-possession, because she had once been an 
actress and had appeared in other mob scenes. But 
not one real object upon whom democracy might 
be thrust put in an appearance. They say that the 
vicious places, like Johnson's rink and the hall over 
the pool room, never did a more thriving business 
than on that night ! 

I am not the kind of man who wants to say a 
word against my neighbors, but I could not help 
suspecting that many of our society set were satis- 
fied with the absence of the unelected. Each could 
walk out, cast a glance toward the heavens and say : 
" We asked them in. If they did not come do not 
blame me." 

But this was not to be. 

At eight-thirty Windfall Page, the editor and 
proprietor of The Bodbank Pilot, was sitting at his 
desk, with one hand feeling of the shave he had 
just had in preparation for the Home Club dance, 
and holding, as usual, a half-eaten apple in the 
other, when the telephone called him, and Lucy, 
the operator, said Chicago was on the wire. 

"This is Coldberg, Mr. Page," said the voice. 
" You remember me when I was in college ? I'm 
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now Sunday editor on this paper. I called you to 
put you in touch with a little story I'm having 
done for Sunday. Do you hear me?" 

" Go on, Goldberg," said Page. 

"There's a crowd of English capitalists and 
bankers over here traveling in a private car on 
their way to Southern Golorado silver and galena 
properties. Among them is Winsted Goldstream 
Hilton of the King's Battersea Guards. Do you 
know who he is ? " 

" Tell it to me," says Page, taking another bite 
of the apple. 

" Why, he's the second son of the Earl of Arro- 
wick, a blasted cricketer, lieutenant in a crack regi- 
ment, a member of the Cromwell Inn, but most of 
all the author of Portraits and Purses. He has 
agreed to do seven articles on our national life for 
the U. S. L. Syndicate, and I've steered him onto 
your blow-out in Bodbank as an example of de- 
mocracy in America. This is confidential. He's 
incognito. But we'd like a telegraphic story from 
you on his visit to Bodbank. Get me ? " 

" I get you," said young Page. " When does he 
arrive ? " 

" About now," came the voice. " I tried to get 
you on the 'phone earlier. Yes, he'll drop off the 
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bankers' special car on the W. L. and Western 
Number Seven. Good-by." 

Page put down the core of the apple and called 
up the Home Club. He was engaged, sir, to Doris 
Sturges and he had to tell her. Doris had to tell 
her best friend, Mary Reeve; and Mary told her 
mother, because she told her mother everything; 
her mother told Natalie Reeve, because if there were 
any sotis of earls round Natalie deserved and needed 
a handicap start; and Natalie told Mr. Bucknam; 
and Mr. Bucknam told his wife, because husbands 
and wives should have no secrets. 

Windfall, the editor ol the Pilot, ran here to the 
Phoenix to see if near-royalty had registered here 
by mistake, and then to the Bodbank Hotel, where 
he found the signature of W. Coldstream Hilton, 
which looked like a signature one might expect to 
find on an ultimatum. Page half shut one eye and 
said to himself, " A big fine-looking guy and prob- 
ably will come disguised in a loud stage set of home- 
spun," and then he ran on to the Home Club. 

The dance was going on, but above the merry 
strains of music and muscle one could hear the hush 
of expectancy. Word was being whispered about 
that a lord was on his way — a young, rich, unmar- 
ried English prize ! Every girl who had not already 
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drawn a short straw in marriage careened about in 
the one-step with her eyes fixed on the door like a 
cruiser searching for a vessel filled with contra- 
band. Every mother sat planning for a new de- 
mocracy which could be extended upward rather 
than downward. 

At last it was Page who signaled from the door 
that Hilton of the King's Battersea Guards and 
author of Portraits and Purses had arrived. Mrs. 
Bucknam used her two-hundred weight to block 
the passage against the volunteer reception commit- 
tee which nimibered all those present, excepting 
the three chauffeurs, Shook's stenographer and the 
seamstresses. It was a great moment for Bodbank 
society ! 

" What is going on here ? " came a voice. " A 
dance? The building looks like a church." 

"No; it's a club," said Mrs. Bucknam. "But 
that is quite all right. You are welcome." 

" I'm a stranger, ma'am," said the other. " I 
don't know anybody in Bodbank. I was blooming 
lonesome and the music sounded good to me." 

" Come in, come in," said other voices. " There 
are plenty of young ladies to dance with. You are 
exactly the kind of person we want. Yes. Yes." 

And the crowd parted to allow him to walk into 
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the hall. If he was a bit too short for distinguished 
bearing, if his walk was not quite stately enough, 
if his clothes were a little too large and a little too 
bold in weave, if he looked a little more like a poet 
than a soldier, he was forgiven. He was the 
largest opportunity Bodbank society had ever had. 
He was given a dance card. Mrs. Bucknam silently 
praised the day on which the committee had de- 
cided to have dance cards. His card was filled up 
from bottom to top and all the extras, and ran 
over with engagements in a way to make one think 
of an attempt to print the list of telephone sub- 
scribers on the back of a postage stamp. He was 
surrounded by feminine groups who giggled when 
he said that the name he was using for the present 
was McCune. Whispered conversations were held 
here and there, explaining that if the earl's son 
wished to travel incognito he should not be em- 
barrassed by questions. 

Superior mothers raised their eyebrows over his 
silence and the stupidity of his remarks; fathers 
said these were signs of the solid character of his 
race. Hilton himself, though stiff and ill at ease, 
smiled as if he were enjoying the occasion. Well 
might he enjoy it, for he had engagements to dance 
with no less persons than Miss Arthur, Mary 
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Reeve, the youngest Firkin child, Mrs. Shook, the 
Bucknam twins and others of not one whit less 
distinction. 

The music had started, and the newcomer had 
presented himself before Mrs. Bucknam's two-hun- 
dred weight, claiming the dance, when that good 
lady, raising her eyes toward the entrance, saw a 
suspicious sight, sir. 

Believe me when I tell you that from the streets 
there had entered a figure the like of which had sel- 
dom been observed in the midst of Bodbank scenes. 
Mrs. Bucknam afterward described this figure as a 
magnificent man. He was six feet tall, and his well- 
tailored, close-fitting sack coat gave a gracefulness 
to his waist and an impressiveness to his ample chest. 
He had the bearing of a soldier, the face of a states- 
man, and he viewed the dazzling scene with a look 
of polite scorn. 

'* Pardon me one moment," said Mrs. Bucknam 
to the Reverend George Stafford and to the son of 
an earl. " Another gentleman awaits a welcome." 

She hurried toward the door, and then, half 
afraid, hovered in front of the marvelous stranger. 

" Won't you come right in and dance ? " she said, 
reconnoitering. 

"Thank you, no," replied the other, staring at 
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her with a superior surprise. " I am an observer 
merely." 

"You are not familiar with our new dances?" 
asked Mrs. Bucknam archly. 

"We know them slightly in my own country/* 
said the other, bowing very low in the manner of 
a European diplomat, and the lady caught at a chair 
after the terrible crash of realization. 

Having steadied her shattered nerves, but pale 
and sensing the evil that had befallen Bodbank, 
she flew to her husband. 

" Listen, Ernest/' said she to him : " You have 
shown a lot of ability. You have risen to crises. 
You must outdo yourself now. Ask me no ques- 
tions. But go as straight as you can to that man 
we have welcomed into our bosom, and find out 
where he was before he came to Bodbank." 

"Wait/' said the dazed manufacturer, licking 
his lips; but his wife had gone, leaving with him 
only the comfort of her faith in him as a tower of 
strength. He now saw coming toward him along 
the wall the son of an earl, for the moment looking 
about as if he had lost a friend in a crowd, and 
Ernest bravely exposed his vast area of waistcoat 
and stepped in the smaller stranger's path. 

" Nice occasion ? " said he. 
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" Yes/' answered the other. 

" Been in Bodbank long, sir ? " 

" No. I just came up from Kentucky." 

'^Fine horses in Kentucky/' said Bucknam 
wisely. 

" They're better than the judges/' the stranger 
said, happy in the conversation and speaking with 
the briskness of authority. " Yes, sir; it was unjust 
judges that suspended me, and I'm glad to be back 
in a place like this — ^warm hearts, a square deal and 
no favors." 

" Suspended you ? How's that ? " gasped Mr. B. 

" Why, I can't ride for six months now. They 
suspended me — ruled me off— don't you get it ? I'm 
a horse jockey." 

" Caesar's ghost ! " 

Bucknam threw his clutch into reverse, caromed 
off a couple behind him and ended at the other end 
of the hall, puffing like a switch engine. 

" Don't be a fool and faint," he whispered into 
his wife's ear. " Just listen ! " 

Now, I don't mean to insinuate an3rthing against 
folks who live in this town, but after Mrs. Buck- 
nam had listened to what her husband blew into 
her ear there was a first-class example of how 
quickly gossip can travel. The word went about 
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in marvelously swift ways. Eyes began to turn 
toward the figure in the door — toward the impres- 
sive figure standing like a statue; mothers began to 
gather their daughters under their wings; fair eyes 
under fair foreheads began to glower at the hand- 
some poetic face of McCune, or to turn away from 
his active, searching, wistful eyes. As he walked 
across the hall, dancing couples drew away from 
him; as he passed the orchestra, one of the musi- 
cians stared so hard that he played a sour note. 
Happiness had yielded to gloom, warmth to chill, 
and democracy was curled up like a Saratoga chip. 
The membership of the Home Club undoubtedly 
wished that the evening was over. 

McCune, if that was his name, found round Miss 
Firkin playing wallflower, and asked her to be his 
partner. She said she had a headache. He tried 
the angular Miss Arthur, and Miss Arthur, gasping, 
said that she was waiting for her aunt. He con- 
sulted his card and twice tried to claim a dance 
which had been engaged, and twice was told that 
there must have been a mistake. Poor McCune, 
crestfallen, the light gone from his face, his shoul- 
ders hanging dejected, his eyes more wistful than ^ 
ever, retired to the wall and sat in pathetic loneli- 
ness, staring at the maxixe. 
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And then it was, sir, that Miriam Roebling^ 
seated for the moment between Mrs. Bucknam and 
Mrs. Firkin, ruined her position in Bodbank so- 
ciety. She had been observing the man away from 
whom all low-neck gowns and white-silk waist- 
coats and aristocratic faces had turned. She had 
seen him, with his well-shaped muscular fingers, 
tear up the dance card upon which the cream of 
Bodbank had spread thick their illustrious names, 
and drop the pieces sadly into the jardiniere behind 
him. Perhaps she knew what it was to feel lone- 
someness in the midst of gayety. Perhaps she saw 
the expression on his face, which reflected some- 
thing of that which was in her heart. At any rate 
she smiled at him. 

Yes, sir, she smiled at him. And catching her 
smile with his two surprised eyes, McCune, the sus- 
pended horse jockey, arose and came over to her 
and asked her for a dance. 

"Thank you," said Miriam, trying to rise. 
" That is very kind." 

Mrs. Bucknam seized her upon the right; Mrs. 
Firkin upon the left. 

"You are mad!" whispered one voice hysteri- 
cally. 
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" You have never danced these new dances ! " ex- 
claimed the other. 

" Not in Bodbank," said Miriam with a curious 
little mischievous smile, slipping away from their 
detaining hands. 

And then, sir, the two of them — Miriam and Mc- 
Cune — seemed to be picked up by the music, as the 
down of thistles is picked up by a summer breeze. 
I am no expert upon these wild new contortions, 
but this I know — ^the thing which these two did was 
no contortion. 

Usually it is the dance which follows the music, 
but as Miriam and her partner sailed off across the 
open spaces the musicians looked up with surprise 
and knew at last that sometimes the music is only 
an accompaniment. Bodbank society — ^the smart 
set of our town — fixed its eyes upon that work of 
art which was being created by the movements of 
Miriam's tall willowy figure in unison with the 
sweeps of motion of the man who danced with her. 
The eyes of society were undecided. They hung 
between admiration and scorn. 

" Dancing like that should be made permanent ! " 
exclaimed Doris Sturges. 

Miriam had lost her head at last. She was not 
content to do this once and then modestly rtfvat 
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a second opportunity. She did not act in a way to 
discourage the creature against whom the judgment 
of Bodbank's best people had been rendered. In- 
deed, sir, she created for him, as one might say, a 
circle of warm sunshine in which he basked. She 
danced with him again and again. She allowed him 
to bring her lemonade. She talked with him, fixing 
upon him her big brown eyes, in which there was 
always that peculiar peace gleaming up like some- 
thing shining from the bottom of a deep, cool well. 

" Look ! " said Mrs. Shook. " Even Sir Winsted 
Coldstream Hilton at the door has noticed her be- 
havior. See the sneer upon his face! In spite of 
his refusal to allow us to entertain him there cer- 
tainly is something magnificent about that for- 
eigner ! " 

She was interrupted, however, by a voice that 
sounded above the soft chatter of the intermission. 
There was a peculiar quality to that voice. It was 
not loud but it had technique. The chatter ceased; 
every one turned toward the door. The voice was 
that of McCune; it could be heard clearly ringing 
into every corner of the Home Club. 

" Good-night, Miss Roebling," said he, command- 
ing the attention of every one, and apparently with- 
out consciousness that he was doing so. '' I would 
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not go were it not by a necessity. Thank you 
heartily for your kindness to a stranger. Thank 
you for the best dance I have ever had. Thank 
you for your willingness to allow me to see you 
again before my stay in Bodbank is over. Good- 
night." 

And then he turned to the magnificent figure at 
the doorway and said no less clearly : " Welch — 
my coat, please ! " 

*' Damson jams ! " exclaimed Mrs. Bucknam, 
losing all sense of propriety as she realized the 
truth. ''Bodbank is a ruin. That man is his 
valet!" 

Windfall Page, as an expert, admitted many 
times in the half hour that followed that the lieu- 
tenant in the King's Battersea Guards and the au- 
thor of Portraits and Purses would probably go 
back to the hotel and write the whole story for the 
press of the country. 

" And all of the Chicago papers have cuts of me," 
said Mrs. Bucknam, who was trying to gather the 
committee together. 

"It is very unfortunate, very lamentable, very 
untoward," added the Reverend George K. Stafford. 

" The Chamber of Commerce can shut up shop 
now," said Shook, the president of the Bodbank 
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Trust ** You can't find industries to locate here 
after this. Get your committee together in the 
card room and see what can be done/' 

" Did you ever hear of such luck ? " Miss Arthur 
exclaimed, feeling the dangerous points of her own 
elbows. ** Who but Miriam would have had such 
luck?" 

''It wasn't luck/' said Mr. Bucknam, with a 
wilted collar. '* She danced with him because she 
felt some kind of feeling which led her to do what 
she did. It was democracy. That's what it was — 
democracy." 

"Democracy be dum-dummed!" growled Mr. 
Firkin. " It was democracy that got us into all this 
trouble!" 

"I counsel temperate thoughts/' Stafford said. 
" Here comes Miss Roebling. We must ask her 
what we must do." 

"Do?" said Miriam softly. "Do? Why do 
wc do anything ? " 

Mrs. Bucknam seized the girl and they tell me 
she shook her. 

" Do ? " she shrieked. " We must do something 
tm prevent that fool Englishman from writing Bod- 
bank off the map." 

" Oh, he won't do that/' said Miriam. And for 
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the first time in years she lost all her composure 
and blushed and looked at the floor. " I suppose if 
you must know, I — I — well, I thought of that, and 
I made him promise he wouldn't." 

" How ? '' asked the minister. " Assure us. Give 
us the comfort of assurance. How did you make 
him promise?" 

Then the truth burst out from the embarrassed 
girl. 

"Gave him one of these gold spangles off my 
dress," said she. 

About ten days after the famous dance I was 
passing Stafford's house about three in the after- 
noon, and I saw him standing on the corner of his 
porch, which overlooks the open fields running down 
toward the Mississippi. He had a pair of pearl- 
covered opera glasses up to his eyes, and was watch- 
ing something, and then shaking his head as if he 
could not understand. 

" What are you slanting, Stafford? " said I. 

He jumped and then said : " For an old man, you 
keep up these modern expressions in a manner al- 
most reprehensible." 

" What are you slanting ? " I repeated. 

"There are some persons I do not pretend to 
understand," said he. " However, let me tell you. 

PROPERTY 
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Of course you know how much this Hilton has been 
with Miriam in the last week. He says himself he 
has sat round her tea room imtil, even though he 
is an Englishman, he hopes he will never see tea 
again. But of course I expected, as every one did, 
that if anything came of it a man like Hilton — ^and 
a man of his wealth — ^would want a big affair. Ac- 
cordingly I was somewhat surprised, and you will 
be, at the fact that as they walked by to-day they 
came in and were married. The only witnesses were 
his valet and Katie, my cook ! " 

" Huh ! '' said I, acting as carelessly as possible. 
*' And why the opera glasses ? " 

"Just because the frost is hardly out of the 
ground," Stafford answered. " And they've begun 
their honeymoon by sitting on the grass down there 
on the slope of Pioneer Park.'* 

"And now, Heaven forgive us, she's teaching 
him to play mumblety-peg ! " said he. I laughed. 

" Ah, Mr. Bosville," said he to me, " I have 
meditated to-day. I have meditated on democracy. 
I have given it profound consideration. And, Mr. 
Bosville, I do not believe that democracy is a phi- 
losophy. I believe, sir, that democracy is only a 
feeling." 



II 



HE LOOKED LIKE A FIGHTER 



— Cicero Shook. 



Matthew Fales looked like a fighter. Nature 
had endowed Matt with beef, buU-neckedness, 
bushy brows, and an appearance totally and com- 
pletely divested of brotherly love. 

He was bom in the Bradley House, up there on 
Elm Hill; from the moth-eaten grass of its lawn 
a fine prospect is obtained of the Iowa shore, the 
sunset, and the windstreaks on the somewhat jaun- 
diced face of the Father of Waters. 

Two reasons may be given why he was bom 
there: The first is that his mother was Emma 
Bradley; the second, that his father was the organist 
imported into Bodbank by the Baptists, because he 
could play Nearer to Theel with such effect that 
a mortgagor would weep at the last rites over the 
man who had foreclosed on the old homestead. 
That kind of genius, as you know, always lives with 
his wife at the old folks'. 

69 
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With your permission I will digress to state that 
Fales the elder had long hair, a short pocketbook, 
a collar large enough for a Shetland pony, and a 
neck rising from it like a spear of grass from a 
flowerpot. He could tell spring from autumn, and 
state their respective effects on the soul ; but a stock 
certificate, a gold bond and a pass book were all 
alike to him. 

To music he added poetry, which was of a pale 
yellow color ; and to poetry he added painting — ^and 
I never saw a landscape or a seascape of his that 
did not have in the distance a flying bird made as 
though two eyelashes had been laid side by side 
on the paper. 

Emma Bradley, who married him, went to school 
with me in the days before scientific ventilation, 
when there was straw on the floor to keep our feet 
warm and a smell of the wet rubbers drying round 
the stove. I recall her as a spindle-legged, soulful 
creature, sparing of her activity and prodigal of 
her tears. 

She looked to me, when I was a boy, like the 
portrait of a child who had been too good to live, 
and therefore was now hung in the front room, 
where the blinds were always closed. She smelled of 
lemon verbena and, when she grew up, read books 
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bound in ooze leather; and she looked for a genius 
with her heifer eyes. She found him in the elder 
Fales. He had no bad habits; the worst he did 
was to spend his money foolishly on cough lozenges. 

They were more than happy. Gentlemen, they 
were in an ecstasy of marriage, art and immortality. 
They set out to bring to Bodbank — ^which was then 
receiving healthy accretions in population, post- 
office receipts, bank exchanges and total deposits — 
what they called a Renaissance of Art. 

I could not understand that phrase because I never 
had seen Art in Bodbank, and how one could wake 
something that had never been asleep was hard to 
tell; but they went on renaissancing Art with an 
unbridled spirit akin to revenge. 

When a white birch tree in Jamieson's yard was 
blown down they made hand-painted wastebaskets 
from its bark. Goldenrod in oils on black-velvet 
sofa cushions appeared for sale at every fair, har- 
vest or strawberry festival. They introduced 
painted screens to put in front of open fireplaces 
in summer. They were the parents of an authors' 
dub, a class in China painting — the results of which 
may still be found among the pie-baking plates of 
some of Bodbank's best homes — a musical library, 
and finally of a boy. 
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The boy must have surprised them. In the end 
he surprised me — and a certain Grace. 

For a middle name they gave him Renaissance; 
but after they had had a good chance to look him 
over they saw disturbing signs. Whatever the na- 
ture of his soul, the appearance of its temple was 
that of a plug-ugly. 

At two weeks he showed a battling eye; at three 
months his neck was thick and vicious looking; at 
four years he could bring up a hod of Illinois bitu- 
minous, run-o'-the-mine coal ; and at twelve he said 
" Merry Christmas ! " with a voice that sounded 
like hospital cots and a conviction for assault and 
battery. 

Refreshing my memory with a recollection of 
an October day years later, during the first attack 
of rheumatism I ever had, I can recall with some 
accuracy the fact that I met the unfortunate mother 
of this strange and unnatural child on Maple Street, 
and that a conversation occurred, the substance of 
which comes back to me now. 

" Good-morning ! " said Emma to me, fastening 
her great, sad Holstein-Friesian orbs on my inter- 
nal being. " Oh, I wish to take a minute of your 
valuable time, Mr. Shook. It is about my boy. I 
want him to find a place in the bank." 
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" How old is he ? " I asked hen 

" It is now nineteen years since I first held him 
in my arms. Last Jtme he finished high school." 
Does he play football ? " I inquired. 
No; he has occupied his dear, youthful hours 
collecting botanical specimens/' she told me. " He 
has a herbaritun." 

" Madam/' I said, " he will rapidly recover from 
herbarium when he is out in the business world. 
Particularly is that true of one who enters the busi- 
ness world in Bodbank. Farm mortgages will dis- 
place daisies; rates of interest will crush the petals 
of the wood violet; the yellow engravings on United 
States certificates of deposit will appear of more 
endearing charm than the cowslip and the buttercup 
of this great agricultural state of Illinois. It will 
not do for your son to make botany and other 
studies of an effete civilization in the East walk 
too soon on the heels of land clearing, railroad con- 
struction, brogans, and the era of the corncob pipe 
and the mustache cup." 

Tears came into her eyes ; and I confess the sight 
of that old familiar Emma Bradley flux caused an 
uneasiness to rise from my vitals as the smell of red 
cabbage in the pot rises from the kitchen and in- 
vades the garret. Believe me, gentlemen, when I 
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say that her tears brought to me the sensations of 
cracker crumbs in a bed, prickly underclothing, the 
sharpening of a slate pencil, and gritty quartz sand 
concealed in a dish of porridge. 

" WeU, Emma," said I hastily, " I was fond of 
your father. He was one of my directors. In part- 
nership with him I donated the Pioneer Monument 
on the Hill, built the new Bodbank Levee, planted 
the pine trees round the cemetery — though he pre- 
ferred weeping willows — ^and engaged in an experi- 
mental drilling for oil, which produced only a crop 
of Indian arrowheads and a deficit as mournful as 
the chimes on the Gray Street Church. I think I 
owe it to you to do what I can for your son." 

And then a sudden suspicion came over me. 

" Has he been trained for Art? " I said. " The 
botany I would not mind; but I am gun-shy of 
poetry and pastels, and I am put out by odes to 
departed citizens of Bodbank that I know concealed 
assets in going through bankruptcy, and I am op- 
posed to water colors of the Mississippi that make 
the river slope more than one way." 

" No," she said, and heaved a sigh. " We did 
not feel justified in having that ambition for Mat- 
thew — ^not because he did not lean that way, Mr. 
Shook." 
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"Why, then?" 

She bit her pale and patient lip, and said : 

" I cannot quite tell. His father and I thought 
there was a risk, and an unfitness, perhaps — a dis- 
qualification. We feared we might be mistaken in 
our observations of his temperament. There was 
something which was inconsistent with the pursuit 
of the ambitions we have held so dear — some- 
thing " 

I interrupted her. I said : ** What was it? " 

She took hold of the Permans' picket fence, be- 
hind which nasturtiums have been planted for forty 
years, to my certain knowledge. She looked down 
toward Main Street, and then up the hill toward 
that part of town where the houses are scattered 
round as though they had been blown out of Bod- 
bank by an explosion. She heaved another sigh. 

" Well, Mr. Shook," she said, " how can I ex- 
press it? There was something — something! I 
think it was his — contour." 

Gentlemen, others may come before you to bear 
witness confirming what I say ; but you may be sure 
that no sooner did I set eyes on Matthew R. Fales in 
my office that Monday morning than I knew exactly 
why his mother, with tears on her cheeks, had used 
the word " contour." I had seen that boy about 
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the streets of our fair city and, not knowing who he 
was, had believed he must have been the offspring 
of a long line of executioners. 

He looked like a fighter. 

Do not misunderstand me by thinking he had 
fulfilled the promise of his infancy, during which 
no one would ever have mistaken him for a girl 
any more than they would have mistaken him for 
the blossom of a night-blooming cereus, and during 
which he had shown signs of being a giant in sta- 
ture. No; on the contrary, he had stopped sud- 
denly at fourteen, as' though Nature had seen her 
mistake. He was somewhat undersized, and he bit 
his nails. 

But his head and neck ! He had a neck that was 
short and thick; and his head sat on it as though, 
when it was screwed on, it had missed the thread 
and, therefore, leaned forward at an angle which 
has no other name than the angle of antagonism. 
It was the slant of slaughter. 

Above his low brow the hair grew coarse and 
bristling, defying combs, brushes, pomades and all 
the world. His chin was like a balcony on his face; 
it was architecturally dedicated to Mars. Between 
the chin and hair he had a set of features that re- 
called Leonidas, Horatius, Nero and the champion* 
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ship of the world. His nose was somewhat like a 
knob set between two high cheekbones, and at the 
end it was turned up and thrust forward like some- 
thing that might at any time place itself in none of 
its own business. 

It was not a repulsive coimtenance. It had dignity 
of a kind. Going into action in command of a 
charge of Zouaves, it would have been considered 
the physiognomy of a handsome officer; but over a 
plate of griddle cakes it was considerably out of 
focus. 

He stood before me above the green baize of our 
old directors' table, with a face as hard as nails and 
his hands blushing like a girl's. He pulled his 
fingers; and then he opened his mouth and with a 
voice intended, it seemed, for the purpose of sup- 
pressing insurrections, electing American mayors, 
or removing the varnish from old furniture, he 
said: 

" Mother said for me to come here to see you, if 
you will be so kind and pardon the intrusion." 

He went on then to say much that did neither 
of us any good or any harm; but in spite of its 
wishy-washy quality the manner in which he said it 
gave me the impression that I was talking to a young 
man who knew no obstacles; a man who would 
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snatch a wildcat out of a tree with one hand; a 
man who would say " No! " to his wife if he had 
one. 

Sometimes, while I was talking with him I 
thought if he had written his application, instead 
of standing there making it in person, I should 
have believed he had got some high-school girl to 
write the letter. Now that he was there in the im- 
pressive flesh, however, I wondered whether the 
depositors of the Trust Company would come into 
the building unless we put a muzzle on Matt and 
established a Pasteur cure in the outskirts of Bod- 
bank. Finally I hired him; and when I hired him 
I thought he was going to drop me a courtesy. But 
he looked like a flghter. 

I had a nephew who had gone to school at the 
Dame High with young Fales. It was he who told 
me that Matthew Renaissance did not play football 
or wrestle or box, and said, as a reason, that they 
were too violent. 

I put down my Chicago Sunday paper and said : 

" Was that the reason ? *' 

"That was the reason he gave," said Thomas; 
" but we knew better. The real reason was he was 
afraid he'd lose his temper and kill somebody. He 
is a terrible fighter." 
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" Did you ever see him fight? " I asked. 

"How's that?" 

" Did you ever actually see him fight ? '' 

" No, I didn't," said Thomas; *' but he can fight 
— ^he can fight like a teased tiger 1 " 

" Did you ever hear of him in a fight ? " I asked. 

"No-0-0," said Tom; "I can't say I did. But 
there isn't anybody in Bodbank who doesn't know 
how that son of a sea cook can fight ! Why, he has 
so much fight in him that he's surly. He never 
played with other children, even when he was little. 
He is so full of it that he keeps to himself." 

" Never goes round with boys ? " 

" No." 

"Or girls?" 

" No— except he'd like to go round with Grace 
Le Croix. He's been trying to go round with her 
since she was fourteen." 

" Who is Grace Le Croix ? " I asked. 

" You know — ^that girl with red cheeks," he said. 

I knew the one he meant and, though the years 
passed, I remembered the description — " that girl 
with the red cheeks." They were red; they looked 
like the southeastern side of a peach in a still-life 
picture of fruit. 

I say the years passed, according to their annual 
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and time-honored custom, and Mattl^w Renaissance 
Fales left the Trust Company. He never said a 
cross word while he was in our employ or added 
a column of figures twice alike. He tried to intro- 
duce botany into banking; and he strove hard to 
make up by sweetness and politeness for deficien- 
cies in business sense and shyness in notifying 
women depositors that they had overdrawn their 
accotmts. 

Nevertheless, before he went he was consulted 
many times at the bank by the sporting element, 
who to this day hang round Goldman the Tobacco- 
nist's. On the eve of some professional prize fight 
they would want his opinion and seek it shyly; but 
Matt would tell them he knew and cared nothing 
for brutal sports, and they would burst out into 
loud guffaws at his sly way of hiding his supposed 
knowledge. It only served to spread his reputation. 
He looked like a fighter. And his distress was 
comical, for it was the distress of a cow that is 
called on for ready-mixed milk punches. 

Before I eased him out of the bank I had seen the 
girl with the red cheeks many times. She seemed 
as timid as he seemed bold. She always seemed to 
be looking for a pin on the floor, while his eyes al- 
ways looked as though they were htmting for a 
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chip on somebody's shoulder. I am not sure she 
was not taller than he was; but she had a habit of 
standing in the posture of the letter S^ which gave 
her a wistful look. 

She was in her teens, and pretty; she was like 
something out of the garden, with the dew still 
on it. She was popular with the boys; but Matt 
drove the others away — ^partly because, on her side, 
she found some indication of his being something 
more of a soulmate than the others; and partly be- 
cause, on his side, he looked like a fighter. And 
yet, if — ^in this room — ^I may express an opinion, 
I should say the match was wet. 

Grace's father needed somebody to keep house 
for him; and she did it after she left school — ^and 
got the passion for it, as some women do. She 
gathered momentum while he was alive and com- 
plaining, and she kept right on after he died. She 
wore rubber gloves to keep her hands nice, and 
quarreled with the assessors over the valuation of 
the home that had been left to her — that gloomy, 
decorated, scroUworked, filigreed, gray-colored 
place up on Lincoln Street — ^the house with the fern 
balls hanging on the piazza, dripping water on the 
occasional visitor. 

I spoke to Fales about her once. I sat beside him 
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St 2- CDurdi HJpptr zitcr at came back frooi Qn- 
cago, where thcj bad taken him in and cased him 
oat of some dcrk's job in a railroad office. 

"* Time Sits in places like Bodbank — and mavbe 
in Chicago/' I said; "' bat the coffee at these cfanrdi 
sappers tastes the same.** 

** It's gone before yoa know it,'' said he, speak- 
ing of Time, and setting his ^;hting jaw to swaDow 
the Brazilian stew. 

**l sec Grace Le Crcnx sometimes at the bank,** 
I went on, hoping to draw something personal from 
him. I knew he had never stopped sitting op with 
her and wrote to her on Thursdays and Sundays 
during the four years he had been away. He said 
nothing; so I went on: ^' She's never been mar- 
ried. And now there's gray hair in among the 
brown ones/' 

** She couldn't get married very well while her 
father was alive," he said. " Then, she had be- 
come a good deal of a manager, and very neat; 
and most men are kind of scared of a good, prompt, 
housekeeping type of girl. Maybe it's because that 
kind have had most of married life already — the 
drudgery. But she is still pretty and young/' 

** She'd make a good wife for a man like you. 
Matt," I said. 
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He laughed, and his laugh was always like the 
laugh of a king who has slain a bearer of evil tidings 
and has his foot on the neck of the deceased. 

" She won't have me! " he said. 

" What's the reason ? " 

" Never could get it out of her." 

Matt kept right on just the same, however. Some 
men are bom, my friends, to love all women and 
let the women stake all on them; and others are 
bom to love one and stake all on her. Usually the 
first are full of tiddlecome and airs; and the last 
are always spraddling out over the hassocks, have 
egg on their vests, and remember the theater tickets 
are on the hall stand when they get to the door of 
the Olympia. 

Matt was in the spraddle class. From the time 
the voice changes to the day the undertaker begins 
to hope that business will pick up without delay, 
Destiny expected Fales to think of Grace when any- 
body said " Woman." 

He had had his try at Chicago and perhaps con- 
cluded he had rather be where he could see Grace 
every day than some place in a big city where they 
would hold his trunk for board. So, for some years, 
he settled down at Mrs. Marvin's; and in honor of 
some New England ancestor of hers he ate pie every 
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day for breakfast and, after a while, poured com 
syrup over it in honor of the Middle West. 

His mother left him a piece of real estate, and 
he borrowed two thousand dollars of the Trust 
Company and opened up a piano, music and talking- 
machine store next to the Empire Bakery. He sold 
pianos and parlor organs on the installment plan; 
and his collection of payments was a success, be- 
cause, when he called round, the debtors thought 
he was a good man to pay. He looked like a fighter. 

" Why don't you put up a sign ? " I asked him, 
pointing to the space above the show windows. 

" I guess rd better wait to see whether I make 
a go of it," he said. " Jerry Sawyer wouldn't paint 
one for less than twenty dollars, and the solicitor 
from the Electric Company wants forty dollars 
more to illuminate it; and I hate to waste the money 
if music isn't brisk enough." 

" You're timid," said I. 

"Yes," he said with a sigh; "that's one of my 
big faults." 

Little did I think, gentlemen, that events would 
upset my opinion; I believed I knew Matt Fales — 
hide, hair and shoe leather. I used to look after 
him as he climbed up the hill at five every after- 
noon in summer toward Grace Le Croix's house. 
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and congratulate myself that I knew him beneath 
the surface. 

And when I thought how the increasing popula- 
tion of Bodbank was deceived by his exterior; how 
tales were told of what his violence could be; of 
the heats to which his temper could rise; of how 
many bushels of wildcats, rattlesnakes and bulldogs 
were stewing in the crater of his volcano; of may- 
hem and manslaughter — why, then I used to think 
on what pedestals of fancy are so many reputations 
still standing for the want of one good, swift kick 
to lay them flat. 

There were plenty of times for me to reflect 
thus, because Fales, with a devotion that would 
shame even the most wistful-eyed mongrel dog you 
ever saw in your life, did all his peculiar courting 
after he had locked up the music store in the after- 
noon, and before he opened it in the evening to 
sit reading the Bodbank Pilot at the desk in the 
rear, chewing lozenges, as his father had. 

He watered her lawn after supper in summer; 
he brought up coal and wood for her before supper 
in winter. When he was at the end of the hose 
and she had turned the water on, she would come 
out and sit on the porch, directing his attention 
to certain of the many burned spots on the lawn. 
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In the winter he would bring up the coal and wood 
through the cellar bulkhead, while she looked out 
the window with the thoughtful expression that 
comes into people's faces at dusk. 

Perhaps she was recalling the days before she 
had become an intellectual Bodbankess ; perhaps she 
was remembering the period when my nephew Tom 
had spoken of her as the girl with the red cheeks; 
perhaps she was planning some new attempt to go 
back to girlhood, the way maiden ladies always do 
in spasms — like joining a tango class or wearing 
bracelet watches, or telling about some man who 
spoke to them on the train. Maybe she was only 
notifying the neighbors that though Matt was in 
the cellar she was not, and so was above the criticism 
of such a careful and conversational community. 

Poor Fales! Hundreds of times he rolled up 
the hose and wiped his hands on his handkerchief; 
hundreds of times he slapped the coal dust off of 
them at her back door. The motions were always 
the same — like a mechanical toy ; that was all. That, 
with a little time of day thrown in, was his court- 
ing. I believe he had even given up asking her why 
she would not have him. 

I found out. I did it through my wife. She 
worked on it from 1900 to 1905 A. D. And at 
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last we found out. It was because he looked like 
a fighter! 

Somehow that haunted Grace, she said. She had 
learned that many men were not known at all — 
until after marriage. Far be it from her to be sus- 
picious of a man so good; but somehow the town — 
bless my soul, the city! — of Bodbank looked on 
Matt as a man capable of physical prowess, vio- 
lence, rough actions. Where there was smoke 

She was fond of him. And yet Besides, 

now it was rather too late. That day had gone ! 

Poor Matt! If it had not been for George Modus 
Colgate I suppose he would have been holding to 
this day his false, vain hope — ^and the hose. And 
I suppose he would have gone on just looking like 
a fighter. 

The name of Colgate sounds like a parson's name 
to me. The name of Tinkham makes me think of a 
dentist. Carrington sounds like a doctor. Barrows 
like a lawyer, and Colgate like a minister; but 
George M. was no minister. 

If you took the word of that man Colgate who 
blew into Bodbank from Terre Haute, Indiana, you 
would have to believe that most of his two hundred 
and twenty pounds was in his head; if you used 
your own observation and experience you would 
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conclude that it was all distributed in other 
places, and none left for any place above his biplane 
ears. 

Chapman, the chief of police, said Colgate was a 
bad man, and is my authority for the statement that 
he had been a private detective, hired by a street- 
car company in the Hoosier State to slug promoters 
of labor unionism. By and by he had threatened 
to tell the Public Service Commission what he knew, 
and so the corporation sent him over to Bodbank 
to live with his wife and two children who prom- 
ised to be just as bony and big and coarse and red- 
haired and freckled as he. 

One of those Frazer houses on Frazer Street was 
hired for him, and it backed up to Grace Le Croix's 
property, on the other side of a high board fence. 
And, gentlemen, thus it is that Destiny works, her 
wonders to perform. 

Two years ago, come this January second week, 
Matthew Fales was in his music store, wondering 
what to do with a stack of unsold sheet music, like 
After the Ball, Sweet Marie, The Sidewalks of 
New York, and Comrades. And he had just con- 
cluded to give away an assortment with every Han- 
sen Upright sold, when in came Colgate, leaving 
the door open so that a draft of winter blew Now 
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ffae Sunshine Lingers There down the wide aisle 
between the phonographs and the pianos. 

" Do you sell them disk records ? " he roared. 

" I do," said Matthew. " Do you want to hear 
some?" 

" That's what Fm here for. Let's hear The Lost 
Chord," said George M., resting his derby on the 
back of his red head. 

The Lost Qiord did not make any apparent im- 
pression on Colgate. While it was rolling off he 
unbuttoned his overcoat, which was too small for 
him, and found a quill toothpick in his vest pocket, 
which he examined and threw on the floor. 

" This is a punko town," he said to Fales, look- 
ing at him, with his pink, bushy lashes close to- 
gether. "Punko! Punko! Punko! Play the 
Meandering Rag." 

So Matt took the record from the rack and 
played it. 

" Nice lively one, isn't it ? " he said with his sales 
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I've heard better," the stranger said in gloom. 

" What name ? " asked Matt, for Bodbank is now 
so big that unfamiliar faces can be seen every day, 
and sometimes in the churches. 

The other man sneered. 
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" Aw, play Get Out and Get Under/' he said. 

So Matt played Get Out and Get Under; and all 
the time it was playing the professional slugger 
stared at the proprietor of the store with an expres- 
sion of curiosity and contempt. When the needle 
began to clack and the tune was over, Colgate 
yawned and looked round the store. 

" Say, this is dead ! " he complained, making a 
sweep with one of his red paws. " They wouldn't 
stand for no shop like this in Indianapolis. There 
ain't but two railroads enterin' this town, and any- 
body'd know it." 

" Boost for Bodbank 1 " said Fales, remembering 
the slogan of the Chamber of Commerce. 

" Me ! " yelled the stranger. " Me ! Nix on the 
boost. Why, they don't know enough in this town 
to run for Congress ! Where do you think you get 
off with this one-horse music store, for instance ? " 

So then he went out; but the next afternoon, 
and the next and the next, he came back. He heard 
thirty-five tunes, shelled peanuts on the floor, and 
used the telephone four times. At last Fales 
plucked up courage to ask him what kind of a talk- 
ing machine he owned at home. 

" What do you think I come in to listen for if 
I had one of these machines at home?" Colgate 
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asked. "You must think my mind is skidding. 
Why, the only talking machine I've got at home is 
my wife ! " 

I think Matt was hurt. He said : 

" Then the concerts are over." 

"They are, eh?" bellowed George M. "Over, 
eh? No more Oh, Paradise! for me, eh? Then 
let me tell you this ; You may have this river town 
bluffed, but you haven't got me bluffed. I've got 
your name and ntmiber. They told me you was a 
fighter and I came in to give you the once over. 
I frisked you and there wasn't anythin' there. 
You're a dummy! If I stood all right in this 
town I'd beat you up. I certainly don't like your 
face." 

Saying which, George Colgate buttoned up his 
overcoat, did up the clasps on his big overshoes, and 
went out into the snow. 

It was a sad moment for Matt. All his life he 
had looked like a fighter. Everybody had told him 
he was a fighter, but he had never had a fight; he 
had no inclination to fight. And yet, as he him- 
self has said, he stood there, with an empty feeling 
in his stomach — remember, a man past forty years, 
who had never indulged in a violent deed and hardly 
a cross word; who was interested only in pianos, 
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disk records, botany, and the hose and coal scuttle 
at Grace Le Croix's. 

And he could not tell what caused that empty 
feeling. He went to the back of the store and 
looked into the mirror in the washroom. He 
thought of what people said about him and he looked 
at himself; and he came to what I suppose was an 
unfounded conclusion. 

I testify with accuracy when I say that three 
weeks afterward, when he met me walking on Sat- 
urday afternoon up the hill, he spoke to me about 
an extension of credit, and we went along together 
very slowly. I say we walked slowly, because I was 
in knots with the rheumatism and a long step would 
have broken my leg just as surely as a sudden turn 
would have broken my neck. In those days I was 
half a man and half a limestone. 

When we came to Grace's house she was at the 
window, between the geraniums and the ivy, like 
a mother waiting for her boy to come home from 
school, and Matt saw her ; and he caught his breath 
the way the one-woman kind of man does. 

" You'd better rest here a minute, Mr. Shook," 
he said; ''and that will give me a chance to go 
in and bring up some coal for Grace." 

He went, without any answer from me, and a 
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couple of minutes later he came up out of the cellar 
bulkhead with two full hods. She met him at the 
back door, just as she had met him for years; and 
when he had put the coal inside the door he slapped 
his cold hands together to knock off the dust, just 
as he had done on winter days almost a3 long as I 
could remember. She stood on the top step of the 
back porch and he looked up at her, for her cheeks 
were red, just as they had been when she was a girl. 

I glanced at them, and^it was a pretty picture in 
spite of their ages. I looked down the hill, and 
could see the ice cutters working like black dots 
moving on the white ice of the river; and, so far 
as I knew — ^provided we could get relief from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in the commod- 
ity freight-rate case — peace was everywhere. 

Now Grace owned a cat. The cat's name was 
Solomon. This, I thought, was not on account of 
his wisdom, but because of another similarity he 
bore to the Biblical character. He had a thousand 
wives and had dodged a boot for every one. He 
was a Maltese cat, and handsome and noisy and 
fickle in courtship. And at that moment Solomon 
came over the high board fence without touching 
it, fell in the snow, and I believe his lives went out 
in quick succession, including the ninth and last. 
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He came over the fence propelled by the kick of 
a brutal toe. This was plainly so, because language 
to that effect followed him over the fence; and I 
knew that George M. Colgate was on the other side. 

It was pathetic to see Grace Le Croix pick up 
that dying cat in her arms. The loss of her pet, 
I fully believe, was forgotten ; the tears that started 
in her eyes were not for herself, but for the dumb 
and suffering back-broken animal, and because of 
her indignation roused by the brutality. She fixed 
her eyes on the two human paws, covered with red 
hair, which had seized the top of the fence; and 
as Colgate's face appeared she looked at him 
squarely. 

" If I were a man " she said, catching her 

breath. Colgate grinned and disappeared; so she 
turned to poor Matt and she said : " Do it for me ! " 

" Do what? '* he stammered. 

" Go over that fence and thrash that creature." 

" No, Grace," he said, turning white. " We must 
not have violence. Better telephone the police." 

"The police?" she said to him. "The police! 
That is not what I want. Somebody must thrash 
that man. Go over the fence and give him a thrash- 
ing, Matthew Fales ! " 

" He is a much larger man," he complained. 
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" Go over that fence and thrash that creature ! " 

" I should be arrested/' 

"You are a fighter. Go over that fence and 
thrash that creature ! " 

You say you want me to fight?" 

Go over that fence and thrash that creature ! " 

And Matt went over the fence. 

I was too far away to stop the rash act, but I 
hobbled up as quickly as I could through the snow. 
The boards were so high we could not see over 
them. Grace stood very straight, with her hands 
clenched at her sides and the old red glow on her 
cheeks. In spite of her gray hairs she looked very 
young. 

I feared the worst. I entertained apprehension 
as I heard exclamations, profanity, grunts and roars 
from Colgate's rough throat, but not a sound from 
poor Fales. He was an unskilled knight in his 
maiden conflict. What would it avail him to look 
like a fighter ? I thought that it was fortunate that 
Doctor Reeve lived near at hand. 

"You'd better go into the house," I said to 
Grace ; but she did not stir. 

I heard something thump against the fence; I 
thought of Matt. I heard blows landing hard; I 
thought of Matt. I heard a ripping of clothing, 
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and I thought of Matt. At last the noise ceased and 
Matt climbed back painfully over the fence. A look 
of regret and grief was on his face. His collar 
was torn. Snow was up his sleeves. His derby 
hat was crumpled in. Dusk was gathering about 
one of his eyes. He fell rather than climbed 
down into the snowdrift and limped toward us, 
panting. 

" Fales," said I, " you have no one to blame but 
yourself. It was you who walked into the disaster 
with open eyes.'* 

He was so out of breath he could hardly speak, 
but he pointed back with a red finger to the 
yard from which he had come and said: 
" Listen ! " 

It was a woman's strident voice that came from 
beyond the fence. 

" Freddy ! " she screamed. " Freddy ! " 

" Ma'am ? " said the boy's voice from a window. 

" Come here ! " 

"What fer?" 

" Quick as you can ! I want you to take his feet 
while I take his head. Somebody has licked Pop- 
per I" 

That was nearly two years ago, gentlemen. 
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It was this last October that Fales called me into 
the old Le Croix* house. They had made some ad- 
ditions to it after tango music had speeded the sales 
of disk records in Bodbank and its environs. Car- 
penters' shavings as well as autumn leaves were on 
the lawn. Fales called me in to show mc young 
Fales. 

Grace had him in her arms, with that look a 
young mother has — ^a look which is not duplicated 
or equaled in beauty, gentlemen, by anything else 
on God's green earth. She had him rolled up in 
some of that stuff which is covered with silky fuzz — 
a kind of souffle material that is as appurtenant to 
babies as ice-cream shades of pink; and she tm- 
folded him as though he was an example of the 
glassblower's art. 

Believe every word I say when I tell you he 
looked like Emma Bradley's own. He had a bat- 
tling eye; his little neck gave promise of being 
viciously thick. Whatever the nature of his soul, 
the appearance of its temple was that of a plugf- 

ugly. 

As I was observing this Grace looked up from 
her pride to me and said : " Isn't his expression 
the exact image of his father? " 

"Exact!" I said. 
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"And hasn't he the sweetest, tenderest expres- 
sion you ever, ever saw ? " 

*' Well, of course a man has to make allowances." 

Fales walked downtown with me that morning 
and I asked him the question which had been on 
my mind. 

" Matt," said I, " as Nature made you, you are 
the retiring type. The motto should take the place 
of the crossed swords over your fireplace. You are 
fond of the wild flowers and the evening round the 
parlor lamp. Grace tells me she got her first insight 
into your real tenderness of character when she saw 
you sit down in her front room and weep because 
you had knocked a man senseless. 

" You wouldn't stop, though she came down from 
the high perch of intellect and dignity to say to you : 
* But, Matt, dear, you knocked the stuffin' out of 
him ! ' You are the kind of man who turneth away 
wrath with a soft answer; and you would, by the 
dictates of your nature, turn your other cheek to 
the certain disadvantage that always awaits it. 

" Tell me, Matt," said I, " whatever in the world 
put it into you to beat that man ? " 

"Well, it was this," he said: "Everybody 
thought I was a fighter; and at last *' 

"At last— what?" 
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• 

" At last / thought so." 

And in this answer you will find the secret of 
many of the world's greatest triumphs and the solu- 
tion of the mystery of many an historical and im- 
mortal personality. 
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HER DARK PAST 

— Judge James Madison Antrim. 

Not many years ago, about the time the Presi- 
dent of the United States visited Bodbank, my 
youngest boy, whom I named John Randolph, 
after his uncle, was about to give up his minority. 
And at that moment of his coming of age I con- 
sidered he was about to give up his good sense 
also. 

His youthful affections were hovering near an 
obligation to marry a beautiful lady from Chicago 
who bore the name, title and style of Doris Turpin. 
If it had not been for the President of the United 
States But never mind. 

That his judgment and mine appeared to differ 
gave me some perplexity. I am not sure the evi- 
dence supports the contention of old people that 
there is wisdom in experience. There was a time 
when I should have said to a yoting person: 

lOI 
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" When you are past the age of believing you know 
it all, you will begin to leam." 

Now that I look back, however, I am not sure 
that the high water of one's clear vision does not 
come at twenty-one, and that from then on the 
world does not become more and more complicated 
and confused; and that we do not grow less and 
less sure of things which are great eternal truths, 
and more and more certain of things which are the 
petty, inconsequential lies of life. 

I am not confident that youth does not make 
out a case. I am not sure I should not nonsuit old 
age. I think I might render a decision that the old 
folks shall learn to see clearly again by sitting at 
the feet of Twenty. 

Nevertheless, I had learned in my maturity and 
experience that it is a shrewd father who, seeing 
his son walking on the brink of love's folly, can 
keep his mouth shut; for it is often better to trust 
to luck, Providence and the influence of the stars 
than to attempt to thwart love with argument. And 
a delusion is not a subject for debate. 

The task of silence was hard. Doris was the 
kind of girl who would have liked to spell her name 
with a y. She had golden hair, a tall, reptilian 
slendemess which was plumpness elongated, and her 
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eyes were usable. Some women's eyes are intended 
to take impressions; hers were intended to make 
them. She had a glowing color, which could be 
suspected of absence only early in the morning; for 
she never was up early in the morning. If her 
mouth was a pink Cupid's bow, her tongue was an 
arrow. Her conversation was exclusive; it ex- 
cluded everything but consideration of the relations 
of men and women. 

On love she gave expert testimony. She had 
pretty manners, and seemed to inhale air and exhale 
mignonette powder; so that she should be correct, 
she smoked an occasional cigarette in Chicago, but 
did not feel that she had to do so in this town. 

Bodbank still remains an American city. For 
instance, I will not have a man in my office who 
smokes cigarettes, and what restraints I demand of 
boys they may well demand of their mothers. 

My boy met Doris Turpin when she came down to 
visit Corse Babson's family. Emily Babson was her 
second cousin. The young woman from Chicago 
considered her Bodbank relatives rather quaint, be- 
cause they still ate supper at six in the evening, 
because they indulged in the luxury of morning 
prayers in Corse's library at home, and because the 
women of the household dressed for covering. 
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John had known Emily ever since their carriages 
had been pushed side by side up Gray Street in 
the days before Bodbank had the new court house ; 
he had known her well and favorably. 

She was not a bird of fine plumage, but her letters 
to John while he was away at college were enough 
like those his mother would have written, if she 
had been alive, to please me, and enough like exu- 
berant fun-loving youth to please him. She had 
freckles and a waist large enough to circumference 
the human machinery the Almighty intended should 
be a part of the anatomy of woman; but, in spite of 
these disadvantages, when John was in Bodbank 
on Sunday afternoons, she could hike out cross- 
cotmtry and over split-rail fences with him, and 
come home to supper with red lips and bright eyes. 
She had ample hands. 

There was no toilet-article odor about her; so far 
as I know, she never smelled of anything but the 
aroma of the cold bath. Unlike her cousin, Doris, 
she had never read Gabriele d'Annunzio; she read 
Shakspere. Unlike this Miss Turpin, she had no 
taste for modem problem literature. 

Indeed, the difference between these two young 
women, beyond the difference in their external ap- 
pearance, was mainly a difference of problems. 
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Doris had all the problems ; those that did not come 
to her she hunted in their lairs. Emily had no 
problems. It was her preference not to make any 
that were not absolutely necessary. 

"I have become a feminist/' Doris often said. 
Emily made her very angry by telling her she could 
not see that she had changed a bit. 

Now it may have appeared that I wanted John 
to marry Emily and that I did not want him to fall 
in love with Doris. Emily loved him, and was of 
the kind who are obliged by Nature to wait patiently, 
with silent, aching hearts. Doris loved him — ^no 
doubt, sincerely ; for he was a good-looking, healthy 
yotmg man, with an estate in his own name, left 
him by his mother. She was not like Emily; she 
was accomplished in what may be called the Art of 
Extending. 

Emily was so familiar as a neighbor and friend — 
so true, so wholesome, so lovely in her nature — ^that 
there was not much romance about her. Some 
women are that way — a man may love them des- 
perately and never know it. Her visitor was the 
other kind — a man may not love that kind at all 
and all the time think he does. 

John was in my law office in those days. After 
breakfast he would walk down Gray Street with 
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me, and climb the stairs of the Trust Company 
Building; and at night we would walk back, up the 
hill. 

I remember the night I spoke to him. It was in 
July and the corn weather had set in, so that the 
lawns were brown, and the mud on the bank of the 
Mississippi was caked and cracked, as hard as one 
of the Phoenix Hotel pie crusts. The old thermome- 
ter beside the front door told of a regular Bodbank 
summer night, with the people sitting out on their 
porches watching the lights on the river boats and 
the clouds of river flies round the arc lights, and 
the young couples going down to the soda-water 
fountains. 

I walked into the library and sat down at the 
old black-walnut desk, the drawers of which, to 
this day, are filled with papers of no value to any- 
one, done up in packages held together by rotting 
rubber bands, and constituting a documentary his- 
tory of my life. Among them are pictures drawn 
by my eldest son at the age of seven; my father's 
tortoiseshell eyeglasses ; the courtship letters I wrote 
to my wife; uncollectable promissory notes; the 
high-school diplomas of my children; a collection 
of photographs that destroys my taste for genealogy, 
and a pack of cards taken from a river-boat gam- 
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bier whom I, in my first court case, defended un- 
successfully in 1875 for the murder of the famous 
Enos Muhlback. 

And among the things in the top drawer on the 
left-hand side I found the little white cardboard 
box that contained the ring I gave Jennie on the 
occasion of our engagement. 

"John/* said I, "your mother did not wish to 
take this ring out of the world with her. She ex- 
pressed a desire that, when you found a young 
woman whom you wanted for a lifelong mate, you 
should give her the ring your mother had worn for 
so many years." 

'* You have told me that before, Dad," said he, 
dropping into one of the big leather chairs. 

" I know," said I; " but I wanted to be sure you 
did not forget. And I hope that when you love a 
girl you will love one who was like your mother. 
There are girls now, as there always have been, who 
are prodigal of their attractions. All they know of 
love they pour forth on the ground. They save 
nothing. Your mother conserved her resources of 
affection. Moments came, long after she had white 
hair, when she surprised me with devices for re- 
newing the delights of an ancient companionship. 
Beware of the girl who is known too well — ^too 
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soon. Beware of the girl who, in ten minutes, can 
make you forget the girl who has proved her quality 
through ten years." 

John scowled when I said this. Quick instincts 
and an active mind combine in him to read accu- 
rately men's motives. 

" The world changes/* he said harshly. " Women 
have changed too. There are new standards of in- 
tellectuality." 

We both knew we were discussing Doris and I 
think I lost my temper. 

** Intellectuality, as you call it, takes strange 
forms," said I. *' It appears in dainty black patent- 
leather shoes with yellow cloth tops. It makes itself 
known by an eyebrow pencil. It expresses itself in 
the costumes of a Parisian adventuress and the poses 
of an Egyptian sword dancer. It causes one to 
stand like the letter S. It inspires and dignifies by 
its presence such intellectual customs as hand-hold- 
ing and nook-seeking." 

John stood up and smiled at me, with an indul- 
gence the virtue of which I could not appreciate. I 
was exasperated. 

" I would look at a girl's mother. That advice 
is as good as it is old," I said, pounding the desk. 
" I would think twice before falling in love with a 
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girl whose mother makes a life out of Chicago 
theaters, bridge playing, manicures and nerve spe- 
cialists." 

"You are critical," my boy answered, wiping 
the perspiration from his forehead. " I know one 
good Bodbank mother who would hardly stand 
other tests of perfection." 

"Who?" 

" Well, Emily's mother." 

" And what can be said against her ? " I asked. 

John's mouth twisted slightly, as though it was 
reluctant to speak against a woman; then he burst 
out in an irritated tone, as though he wanted to put 
the whole indictment in one phrase: "Oh," he 
growled, " she says ain't." 

That was true. Emily's mother said ain't. 

I did not know then — as I stood glowering and 
growling like an old bear at my boy, with my heart 
chilled by the fear that some fine night he would 
allow the Chicago exotic to trail her limp fingers 
over the side of a canoe ^ talk about problems in a 
dulcet voice, sigh, an3 'sen3 liis good judgment up 
the path of the moon — that I should so soon hear 
Emily's mother, Mrs. Babson, with her own lips, 
say ain't. 

I did not know that we were to have a little 
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drama in Bodbank; I could only see the picture of 
my son — Jennie's baby — standing in somebody's 
summerhouse, behind a screen of trumpet vines and 
honeysuckle, with the long, alluring arms of Doris 
Turpin about his neck, and hear a sugar-coated 
voice saying: 

*' You have made me the happiest woman in the 
world ! '' 

Little did I know what the next Thursday would 
perform on the Bodbank stage. It was on that 
Thursday the President of the United States came 
to our fair city. 

Every recent President of the United States, 
under the auspices of the Rivers and Waterways 
Congress, goes up or down the Mississippi River 
for the purpose of developing the merchant marine 
of the Middle West. Pork-barrel Congressmen, on 
a junket, accompany the President, trying to arrange 
for cheers, applause and appropriations, and point- 
ing out where vast traffic terminals could be located. 

The President looks in vain for the great Mis- 
sissippi tonnage; and finally, seeing lights on the 
Father of Waters, late at night exclaims: "At 
last ! A full-rigged ship ! What ho ! " And the 
pilot takes out his corncob pipe and says : " What 
hoe is correct; them lights belong to clam diggers." 
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Nevertheless, a great impetus is given to the 
waterways. At least one new packet is put on, and 
she makes eight or nine trips before the railroads 
notice her; then they make the new reduced rates 
and take the freight, and she makes five more trips 
with a cargo of wind, and carries the receiver and 
his wife and children on one outing and return — 
and then life in the Mississippi River Valley ^oes 
on as before. 

On this occasion, however, the President stopped 
at Bodbank ; and, except the day of the fire and the 
one day when we stood at the top of the Four-State 
Baseball League, the city has never had such an 
event. 

The Chamber of Commerce always has a meeting 
for such an occasion. There is an active debate on 
whether we are to have an out-of-town band. Some 
retail shopkeeper says he is satisfied with the Bod- 
bank Empire Band ; that, though Bodbank will spare 
no expense to welcome the President, the city has a 
band of which any one could be proud; and, fur- 
thermore, that new uniforms have been ordered, 
and Fred says they will be on hand by July 
Fourth. This is referred to the Committee on 
Music. 

The question then before the house is whether 
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or not the Retailers' Association will appropriate 
an amount sufficient for bunting decoration on Main 
Street and an Arch of Welcome on the Levee. And 
some grocer rises to speak a torrent of argument 
against the expense, which he says, in his opinion, 
never brought a dollar's worth of trade to Bodbank 
supply houses. 

" Last year, when the Elks held their carnival, 
there were plenty of farmers in town, and all I sold 
extra was a package of washing powder and a dozen 
bananas," he says. 

\\'^hereupon George Crew rises, claims the chair- 
man's recognition, and begins slowly and painstak- 
ingly : 

" I do not wish to introduce an}rthing personal, 
but the gentleman who has just spoken hasn't ever 
paid the Retailers' Association his Carnival Day 
assess-nent — ^yet!" And the matter is referred to 
the Committee on Decorations. 

At ten o'clock the president of the Chamber of 
Commerce, after discussions as to engaging an avi- 
ator; as to ordering silk badges or medals for the 
officials; as to whether the speaking shall be at the 
park or at the Ball Ground; as to the excursion rates 
to be obtained from the railroads, and as to the 
proposal of a Chicago firm to light the river front 
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with electric festoons at so much a running foot, 
looks at his watch and says : 

" Gentlemen, we shall be here all night ! " 

" We haven't considered the fireworks/* says 
Ernest Goodale. 

"And don't want to, if nobody knows how to 
set *em off — the way it was last time," says a hoarse 
voice. 

At last they come to the appointment of the Com- 
mittee on Arrangements, the duty of which it is 
to choose the officials and name the Reception Com- 
mittee and escort. Michael Lynch sees the chairman 
looking his way and, rising, stands, with his hands 
behind him, flapping the tails of his black cut- 
away. 

"I rise to a p'int av personal priv-i-ledge," he 
says. " I want to say I'll not be wan av that com- 
mittee. I've lived in this city more'n forty years, 
an' in the wan day I served in that capashity of 
choosin' my fellow citizens f er distinction I made a 
few transient friends and more permanent inemies 
than in all the rest of the time put together. I move 
we adjourn." 

This is the procedure; I believe it to be one of 
the universal American manners and customs, com- 
mon alike to citrus Florida and rocky New England, 
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the mountains of the Northwest, and the Commit- 
tees on the deserts of Arizona and New Mexico. 
It is the American method of preparing to celebrate, 
to receive the illustrious, to express the deepest 
sentiments — ^and draw the most trade. 

Accordingly, on Thursday, Main Street, the pride 
of Bodbank — ^with its four new towering office 
buildings ; its ornamental White Way lighting posts ; 
its brick pavement newly washed by the city fire 
department, and its store windows redecorated with 
bait for rural visitors — was made ugly by red, 
white and blue bunting, the stands of the Frankfur- 
ter, lemonade, souvenir, pop com and spun candy 
concession holders, and an arch of welcome at the 
top of the incline from the Levee, which looked like 
a paragon of the confectioner's art. 

Crowds of Illinois farmers, ranging from the six- 
cylinder touring-car species to the buckboard twine- 
mended harness and lame-horse kind, weaved up 
and down, with their wives and daughters, in the 
sweltering heat. 

At half-past eleven, an hour late, the Valley Belle 
landed the President of the United States and the 
jimketing Congressmen amid what Shakspere 
would have called a flourish. There were cheers, a 
scampering and dancing of children on the Levee, 
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and then the parade started toward the Ball Ground 
for the address. 

The Bodbank Band played bravely up the incline; 
but, as it is a corpulent band, the music diminished 
with the increasing scarcity of wind, until at the top 
of the hill there was very little left of Hail to the 
Qiief ! but the drum-and-cymbal accompaniment. 

Behind the band came the Bodbank Guards, after 
which one of our bad and local cigars has been 
named; then the President in a carriage, with two 
detectives and your humble servant; and then the 
school children, dressed in red, white and blue, ar- 
ranged on the theory that they should look like the 
flag, and taught to sing The Star-Spangled Banner 
by some one who feared rather than hoped for the 
approach of the high notes. 

" My dear old friend ! '' the President said to me 
in welcome. " I have looked forward to seeing you. 
The very mention of Bodbank recalled the days 
when you were my instructor in the Law of Real 
Property. And now it has been more than five 
years since we sat before an open fire together.*' 

" You would not want to sit before an open fire 
to-night ? " I said, while, like a mechanical device, 
he swung his hat and smiled at the tiptoeing crowds. 

" No," said he. " And perhaps we shall have no 
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chance, unless you will promise to come over to 
Babson's house. I just notified him by telegram 
last night that I would stay there with him to-night. 
I have a surprise for him. You know Pitcher has 
found being minister at a legation in so gay a 
foreign capital a bit beyond an old bachelor." 

*' You mean you are appointing Babson ? *' I 
asked. 

" Yes. He does not know it yet. I knew it 
would please you. Well, Babson has been a good 
party man and he is efficient; He, too, is an old 
friend, and I know his sterling qualities. He has 
grown. He took advantage of all his associations 
made as attorney for the railroads. He has been 
stationed so much at New York, Chicago and Wash- 
ington that he has acquired poise and cultivation. 
He has grown fast; I can remember him when he 
wore a four-in-hand tie tucked into a boiled shirt, 
to show a diamond. And I hear good things of his 
wife." 

" Your own ? " I asked, 

"Worried about me. She thinks I am tired," 
he replied ; " but the President cannot be tired. It 
is unthinkable. He cannot complain nor ask for 
public sympathy. That is fatal. The people want 
a happy, confident President. No matter what his 
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trials, they turn in disgust from him if he is sad- 
dened, sobered and serious. He must whistle on 
his job, Antrim. He is the loneliest man in the 
country, but he must not say so. He must not tell 
that he faces daily a fusillade of persons who beg, 
plead and threaten in the name of money greed, 
personal ambition or prejudice; and, in spite of 
them, he must have eternal faith in the goodness 
of the human heart and the honesty of the human 
mind. 

"A Congressman represents a territory, but in 
these days it is only the President who represents 
the Hundred Million. They have learned to look 
to him alone. They praise him, and he is too tired 
to hear; to-morrow they curse him, and then dis- 
approval falls like a sickening weight. He must 
forgive their injustice silently, though they be 
vnrong; he must believe in their ultimate rightness. 
Though the mass be wrong, he must see clearly that 
the mass is never wicked. 

"Antrim, there have been nights when I have 
dropped on my knees, like a child asking for help, 
and believed that the President of the United States 
must always be a man misunderstood by every one 
but God. I've stood receiving a line of White 
House visitors and thought that, if any one of them. 
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man or woman, should put their arms about me and 
say, 'Good fellow! Good fellow!' I should burst 
into tears. And then comes that curious strength — 
not out of the body or will, but out of the fact that 
one is President of the United States." 

He was silent a moment. We were passing the 
Babson home on Gray Street, and Emily and her 
mother were on the lawn under the big flag which 
hung from the porch roof; and my boy John was 
there, too, and Doris Turpin. Even irom that dis- 
tance I thought I saw the Chicago girl look at him 
greedily — as though he were one of her possessions. 
I turned away. 

I did not go to the noonday banquet, held in 
iEolian Hall after the speech at the Ball Ground. 
The President spoke well enough in the outdoor 
address; but in his voice, if not in his words, there 
was the bitterness of the defeats he had suffered. 
Congress, before adjournment, had thrust its fist 
into his face on the Appropriation Bill; the West 
Coast land-entry scandal had reached its pitchy fin- 
gers toward a member of his Cabinet; and the 
country, as usual, preferred an immediate pros- 
perity and ultimate reform to an immediate reform 
and ultimate prosperity. 

The sting of disappointment had made deep, sad 
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lines in a face naturally twinkling. He had talked 
from the platform, which had the smell of new 
lumber, with his sleeve touching the side of a big 
white porcelain pitcher; and, as I watched him, his 
own depression infected me and made me think of 
my son's infatuation as coming, after years of my 
hopes and prayers, like an inexorable destiny to 
ruin the boy's career. 

I laughed ironically to myself on my lonely way 
back to my home ; a yoimg girl with a sophisticated 
education and penciled eyebrows had come to Bod- 
bank, and she held an old lawyer and judge at bay 
with one pointed-nail ring finger. 

After lunch, when I returned to the office, I found 
John sitting at the deserted stenographer's desk, 
gazing with a far-away, unprofessional expression, 
first at the big insurance calendar and then at the 
dust line of the bookshelves, which represents the 
highest point Millie can reach with her feather 
duster. " Somebody's in your private room," said 
he with a troubled look. 

"Client?" 

" Don't believe so," he replied. " It is Emily Bab- 
son's mother." 

"What does she want?" I asked. 

'* I don't know," answered he. " This ought to 
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be a great day for her. Do you know the President 
has told Babson that he has a big foreign post for 
him? Doris told me." 

I nodded, opened my ground-glass door and 
went in. 

Ever since childhood I had known Mrs. Babson; 
I can give an affidavit that I remember her when 
she was Alice Barker, and had the same healthy 
skin and wide waist and springy step that her young- 
est daughter, Emily, has now. The years work 
changes. Alice had seven children before Babson's 
law practice amounted to a carpenter's income, and 
before there was a servant in the house. 

When I looked at her I thought I saw, as I never 
had so clearly before, that she was shorter than 
she used to be, and that her hands looked awkward 
and expressionless folded on her fat lap. Her hair 
was once glistening brown; now it had not turned 
white, but was an unpleasant gray, and would not 
stay up round the back of her neck. 

She looked like a woman that no Bodbank dress- 
maker could ever make stylish, and there was an 
expression of eternal weariness in her eyes. There 
was a dullness — as though vivacity had gone for- 
ever. She was like a piece of chinaware relegated 
from family service to the kitchen, with a damaged, 
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nicked, worn, cracked, stained pattern; faded by 
use — by years of service. 

"Alice!" said I. 

She looked up. I could see she had been crying. 
I recalled the statement of old Bab that he had lived 
thirty-five years with his wife without seeing tears 
but four times — ^three times for the dead, and once 
because, when they went away in the winter some 
ink in the parlor froze, broke the bottle and, when 
the furnace fire was built, thawed all over the new 
front-room carpet. 

" Did you want to see me as an old lawyer or 
as an old friend ? " I asked. 

" I couldn't think of any one else to go to. I 
couldn't ever go to a woman about this. This time 
I can't go to my husband." 

She tried to smile, but it was a smile through 
films that filled her eyes. She tried to laugh, but 
it was a laugh that fared badly on her trembling 
lips. 

" It is about my dark past," she said, and stared 
out the window at the court house clock. 

" Bless my soul ! " said I, wiping my spectacles. 

" I have never been so frightened in my life," she 
said. " I have never seen myself as I have to-day. 
Do you know that Corse, my husband, has been 
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appointed Minister to — to— I forget where. I've 
never been so frightened. It came like a shock. 
I ain't myself." 

She said ain't. 

" Why, I've lived in Bodbank all my life, Judge. 
Somehow Corse has never taken me round much. 
I can't bear to go away. I never look like anything, 
no matter what I spend for clothes. Even Emily's 
cousin, Doris, laughs about the way I look and criti- 
cizes the way I talk. To-day I had to face this 
terrible thing and I just saw that I was unprepared 
and standing, for the first time, in Corse's way. Let 
me say what I want to you, Judge. I must ask 
somebody." 

I took her big gloved hand and patted it. 

"Yes, Judge," she said; "that young woman 
who is visiting us from Chicago is right. She says 
that women can have more than one kind of dark 
past. I laughed at her days ago; but she is just 
right, and I know it now. A wife can let herself 
fall behind and never realize it until it's too late. 
I never had time to keep up much. I've belonged 
to the current-events class at the People's Temple; 
but think of the years I was so busy with the chil- 
dren I couldn't read a thing! Somehow it seemed 
that I couldn't finish dressing the eldest before I 
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had to put the youngest to bed; and the days come 
and go like lightning. 

" I wouldn't say ten years had gone since I was 
twenty, and yet Tve buried two children and been 
proud to send two boys out into the world, and mar- 
ried two girls to good men, and got Emily all ready 
for life. Somehow my hair grew thin; being over 
the stove and nursing seven children don't improve 
the figure; and there is a blue scar on my thumb 
where I got coal dust into a can-opener cut in 1887. 
Tve just let myself slide downhill while Corse was 
climbing up ; and I can't go away to a foreign place, 
where I won't understand a word they say, and face 
courtiers and such people! 

" I've heard Doris Turpin talk to-day about the 
brilliance and cultivation, and those things. They 
are necessary, she says; and she says American 
women are often far behind in them. She says 
there is to be a new standard of American woman- 
hood." 

'' Stuflf ! " I said. " Fiddlesticks and stuff! '' 

"Can't you see?" she said, putting her finger 
tips on my sleeve and leaning forward. " Can't 
you see that I mustn't stand in Corse's way? Fd 
rather be dead! Can't you see I mustn't disgrace 
my children? I'd like to see Corse in his triumphs, 
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but rd cut off my hands before I'd let those foreign- 
ers know he had a wife who has fallen behind. 
Emily can go with her father. You must tell him 
some reason to leave me behind ; for, Judge — I never 
knew — I never knew I could be so unhappy! I 
ought to be a wife for him to be proud of. And 
I ain't!'' 

She said ain't ! She said ain't and stared out at 
the glare of the sun. It was nearly the hottest day 
I ever saw in Bodbank ; it was even too hot for the 
flies, and the spring-water bottle in the comer was 
sweating like a stoker. 

" You see it wasn't such a joke when I said I'd 
had a dark past/' she said. 

No, it was not such a joke; but somehow I re- 
membered that when the river front was growing 
worse and worse with gambling places and dives, 
a Bodbank woman led the fight that closed them. 
It was Alice Babson. And when the epidemic of 
meningitis came, somebody prevented the stampede 
of the foreigners in the East End of the town. It 
was the chief of police taking orders from Alice 
Babson. 

And when Bert Faber's boy got into trouble over 
in Iowa and came home sick, and would not talk 
in spite of pleas and threats, they sent for Alice 
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Babson — and he told her. And when they found 
the Leary girl down on the flats and were going to 
ship her out of town on the last train at night, un- 
less she could find a place to sleep and escape va- 
grancy, she found a place. It was in the bed of 
Alice Babson. 

But now Alice Babson saw the truth. 

And the trouble was she was not alone. There 
are women everywhere who, from some points of 
view, are outgrown. The awkward, raw youth 
they marry becomes an able man, expanding in an 
expanding life; and when the two have reached 
their ripe years he is a figure — ^she, only the little 
plain woman at home. Even Bodbank has had 
other examples of women who are left behind with 
breaking hearts. 

" Alice, you are mistaken if you think I will urge 
Bab to go to his new post without you," I said. 
""He probably would go back to chewing, and then 
where would the reputation of the United States 
be? I have half an idea if you were not with him 
he would be wearing blue woolen socks again. You 
can look the encyclopedia through — the whole 
twenty volumes — ^and learn the Bible by heart, and 
you will never find a word said against having a 
kitchen scar on your thumb. 
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"The can openers and the clotheslines and the 
safety pins, back in the days when you were making 
Corse save money, may have left their wear and 
tear on your body, but they never left any marks 
on your soul. You go abroad and tell 'em that 
Judge Antrim, of Bodbank, Illinois, says that if 
they think they have any advantages over you, be- 
cause they have cocker spaniels instead of boys and 
girls, and grab a fork instead of a spoon when the 
ice cream is being passed, they are fools for want 
of sense ! " 

She shook her head, however; I had wasted my 
words. " I simply can't bear it," she said again. 
"You will never understand a woman's feelings; 
but I'm grateful. Judge — ^just the same." 

" Hold on a minute ! Don't go ! " I exclaimed, 
with an idea coming into my mind. " Don't go 
before you hear this : Don't you tell your thoughts 
ta Corse. No, ma'am! Don't you tell them to 
Emily. Don't you tell them to anybody. If God 
has given you anything to bear — ^you bear it alone ! " 

" I may have to stand aside so Corse can have 
his triumphs," said she as she opened the door to 
go; " but you needn't worry that I'll complain. I 
ain't a coward." 

When I opened my office door to see whether 
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she had gone, John was still sitting in the stenogra- 
pher's chair, staring, with his far-away and unpro- 
fessional look, at the big insurance calendar. I 
wondered what he had heard and where his thoughts 
were. 

Late that afternoon I went home to change my 
wet shirt and wilted collar before I went over to 
see the President. I found him under the oak trees 
on the Babsons' lot, which runs down to the comer 
of Sanford Street. He appeared tired; and yet he 
greeted me by jumping up and proposing that we 
stroll toward the garden. 

Corse Babson, who now acted toward me as 
though I was a nice old fluff from his home town, 
and Doris Turpin, with her bare arms, and my boy 
and Emily, were there ; and they all watched us walk 
off as though they were not sure I would ever bring 
the President back, safe and sound. 

As we walked I talked to the President of Mrs. 
Babson; and as I talked the sweep of an on-coming 
storm made a blacker and blacker curtain up the 
sky. Big splashing drops fell at last on the garden 
path and we could see the others scampering toward 
the house. The President put his arm round my 
shoulders. 

" Come, Judge, the President must know at least 
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enough to go in when it rains/* he said. " Give 
me a moment to think about what you have told 
me, and then bring Mrs. Babson to that room on 
the comer." 

" She has not seen me with you," I said. " She 
must not know. You must greet me as though I 
had just come." 

" We officeholders are credited with but slight 
intelligence," he said with a laugh. 

When we found him in the stiff and formal 
parlor, with its high, cold ceiling and awe-inspiring 
chandelier, which was put up, in expectation of 
Bodbank gas, fifteen years before the plant was 
built, my son was with him. The President was 
sitting deep in the recess of an old wing chair. The 
windows had been closed to keep out the sheets of 
rain the wind drove against the panes, and to keep 
out the roars and crashes of the good old-fash- 
ioned lightning that Iowa occasionally sends us. 
Outside, the low black clouds had brought on the 
darkness of evening, and the President of the 
United States was no more than a shadow. We 
could not see his face or figure. 

I shall not soon forget his voice, however; I can- 
not remember ever having heard a voice that was 
so sad and tired, and yet so strong and kind. 
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*' I am glad your husband is not with you, Mrs. 
Babson. I have had no chance to say a word to 
you that I have wanted to say/' he began. " It is 
about your husband's appointment; and in thinking 
about it I have felt that I must tell you the part in 
it which is to be played by you." 

" By me ! " exclaimed the poor woman. 

" Yes, by you," he repeated. " We who are 
charged with great responsibilities are fortunately 
furnished with endless sources of information, and 
you must understand that I know about you as 
well as I do about Corse." 

" About me ! " 

" Yes, about you. You must see that it would be 
necessary for me to know. You are going with 
Corse as his partner. It is not the husband alone 
at this comparatively small but important post, but 
the wife as well, who will represent this country. 
She will be charged with the duty of establishing 
abroad the accurate impression of American woman- 
hood. Do you understand ? " 

"Yes; I do," she said. "I do understand; but 
I am so afraid — I am so afraid I can be nothing 
more than myself." 

"I was about to speak of that," the President 
said. "That is exactly what you must do— you 
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must be yourself. You will find, where you are 
going, that there will be types of women different 
from your own. They may be more skilled than you 
in frivolous conversation. You may find them talk- 
ing glibly about new philosophies for women and 
new accomplishments for women; btjit you will not 
imitate them, because it will be your duty to show 
how successful an American woman may be with a 
philosophy of life that is beautiful and true, because 
it is so simple and never makes any noisy pretense. 
And I charge you to show them all that you have 
followed that simple philosophy." 

Mrs. Babson had clasped her fingers. I was near 
enough to see she was trembling. 

" I shall be glad to have them know about the 
way you and Corse began life together, with so 
little; and how you attained so much by helping 
each other. I should be disappointed if they did 
not know our women o^n be so refined in heart that 
no one can reproach them, and yet so firm in fiber 
that, when there is need, they can stand all the re^ 
quirements of life— even manual labor — ^without any 
souring of spirit. 

" You must tell them about your children — ^there 
have been seven ? Five of them arc living, and they 
are your contribution to our resources. When you 
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have told about them, those who have listened will 
hear in what you say a story of great national 
strength — the greatest and most envied of all proofs 
of a country's character." 

" I will try my best," said she, with a little happy 
laugh. 

" Go among those who tell little lies," the Presi- 
dent of the United States said. " Go among them 
with assurance; for you will be the bearer of great 
truths." 

I knew he had said to her all that he was to say. 
She had leaned back in her chair and was staring 
at him, with new visions in her old eyes; but ten 
minutes later, when she came out to where I was 
standing on the porch looking at the distant light- 
ning of the receding storm, she was radiant. 

" I'd have given anything in the world to have 
had my husband hear what the President said!" 
she exclaimed, looking up from the blue scar on 
her thumb. " It would have taken Corse down a 
peg! He's a dear, vain old thing! " 

About Mrs. Babson I felt happy; and yet it was 
a miserable evening I spent in my own home alone. 
No man can tell you what fires of anger and pangs 
of disappointment assailed me. For some reason 
the fear that John would engage himself to the girl 
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from Chicago had been replaced by the conviction 
that this was inevitable, and that it was marked 
down centuries ago by a merciless destiny. 

I tried to read Bacon's Essays, but apprehension 
came tapping me on the shoulder. I played a game 
of solitaire and found no solace in it. For some 
reason, after all those years, I thought the spirit 
of Jennie — my wife — ^had come back like a per- 
sonality into the old library. The night was hot 
again; the insects in the grass outside raised their 
chorus. I paced to and fro, looking into the dark 
corners beyond the circle of light. I recalled the 
times that had gone; I remembered the day I had 
bought her an engagement ring. And I went to 
the top drawer of the desk, pulled it open and took 
out the little white box. 

But when I looked I saw — the ring had gone; I 
had been right! 

It was after eleven when John came in and f otmd 
me sitting there, with the empty little white box 
in my fingers. 

"The ring?" said I. 

" I took the ring," he said, turning red. 

And then, realizing suddenly that I must make 
the best of it, I jumped up and put my arm about 
his shoulders. I determined I would never show 
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what was in my heart, or let him know that a doubt 
or a fear about Doris had ever entered my mind. 

" Boy/' said I, " only to-night I was thinking of 
my own engagement; and to-night the ring has 
been given a second time." 

" Yes," he said. 

" Did you take her in your arms ? " I asked. 

" Yes." 

"Did you kiss her?" 

*' Yes; I kissed her. Of course I kissed herl " 

I bent my head so that my face was close to his 
coat; and then suddenly I straightened up and 
grabbed his sleeves. 

" See here, John ! " I exclaimed. " You old ras- 
cal! You don't smell of perfumery! You don't 
mean it was Emily?" 

" You bet it was Emily 1 " said he. 
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— Michael Lynch. 

I SOMETIMES wonder whether loyalty is becomin' 
a lost virtue. I see it goin' unrecognized these days, 
badly clad, shivering fer the want of warmth, 
miserable fer the lack of a kind word an' a slap on 
the back — a vagrant an' well-nigh homeless virtue 
^-do ye mind ? It should be a thing to inspire us, 
to make us speak with a gulp in our throats and 
rimember with loving regard. Foolish loyalty, ye'li 
say, when I tell a story. Only in part is it known 
to all av us. But there's no such thing as foolish 
loyalty. Loyalty is loyalty. The more it costs the 
more it's worth. Foolishness cannot corrupt it, 
because foolishness is a vice av the head; loyalty, 
mind you, is a virtue av the heart. 



Bodbank has now become a large-enough town so 
that you can hear the sound av a comet av an even- 
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ing without knowin' the name av the creature who 
has it in his fiendish toils. Havin' lived here nearly 
forty years meself, an' been in the wholesale liquor 
business, I know there was a time, before the high- 
pressure water system, Paris fashions an' the smoke 
nuisance, when debtors an' creditors was old friends 
an' neighbors, whereas now the man to whom you 
oughter be owin' money with all the delights av 
intimacy has no more personality than a Smith in 
a telephone directory, or a vending machine that 
will exchange a package av gum fer a suspender 
button. 

I uster be able to wake in the night at the clang 
av the fire bell in Woodmen's Hall, an' look out my 
back window an' say, when I see the red in the sky : 
" It's old Mayberry's bam. He belonged to the 
Know-Nothing Party an' once sold me a mare that 
had nervous prostration, an' cared only to live in 
case I died." But now, when the modern improved 
electric alarum rings and there is flames leapin' to 
the sky, I have to get up an' dress an' go out in the 
cold hall, and call up the tiliphone exchange to find 
out whether I'm wild with delight or only with the 
gentle pleasure that fills the soul av all av us 
durin' the destruction av strangers' property by fire. 
Once ye knew when any man in town had a new 
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suit of lU-fittin' clothes, an' now ye learn that 
somebody is dead when ye're using an old newspaper 
to put away your flannels f er the summer. Tis the 
loneliness av congested population. 

But, in spite av the fact that Bodbank is now 
filled with cut-price stores, an' has dentists who can 
make fillin's stay in, an' movin' pictures that can 
make whole families stay out, most av us know the 
familiar figure av William Peebles Dike. 

I know his whole name, because the house he lives 
in I bought from Joe Boebinger, who took the home 
from him on foreclosure av mortgage many years 
ago; an', av course, I've seen the name signed to 
many a check in a fine old flowin' hand, that looked 
like the signature av a vice-prisident in the time av 
that great founder av the parthy, Thomas Jefferson. 
Only av late years have the checks ceased an' the 
rent been paid in one-dollar bills with an elastic band 
round 'em. 

Av a mornin' you would see William P. Dike 
comin' down Main Street to his office in the Kimball 
Block, where all the other offices except his is 
empty, because business has now moved away. Ye'd 
see him, with his gray hair brushed so careful; an' 
his black cutaway lawyer's coat tumin' kind av 
green with age an' many brushin's an' sunlight^ an' 
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bein' caught in snows an' rains; an' his black felt 
hat, full of useless papers, when he'd take it off to 
wipe his high forehead. An' ye'd see his smile that 
was so friendly, but with a bit av the look av a 
sheep behind it. An' ye'd see him pick up somethin' 
a lady had dropped, or stop to shut somebody's 
gate, or walk all the way round a dog sleepin' on 
the sidewalk; for William Peebles Dike, whatever 
else he wasn't, was a gintleman. , Few spoke to him. 

" Did ye ever go into his office? " says Shippen, 
the sheriff, to me. " The windows are that dirty 
you'd scarce be seein' through 'em enough to get 
a glimpse av the Greek's Ice Cream Parlor across 
the way; an', winter an' summer, there is flies lay- 
ing all about in attitudes av death. The ceilin' is 
cracked, an' ye can hear rats runnin' about in the 
vacant offices above; an' there are old tin boxes 
filled with papers full av the memories av such law 
practice as he had once, an* shelves filled with re- 
ports av the Board av Agriculture and other me- 
morials to the deceased, an' a few specimens av the 
minerals av our county." 

It was true. If ye'd be wanting to find Dike in 
the daytime, about noon, ye'd find him in his old 
swivel desk chair that let out shrieks like a surgical 
case whenever he moved. He'd have his feet on 
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the old haircloth sofa an' a far-away look in his 
eyes as he munched on the sandwich he'd bought 
downtown, which was always wrapped up in a red 
napkin with a fringe, an' concealed in his pocket 
on the journey. 

Ye ask what was the matter with Dike. Heaven 
knows ! He had been master av the law once, an' 
no man in Bodbank could equal him for a flow 
av easy words. For any thought in the world he 
had a means of expression. He could play on the 
English language as though it was a musical in- 
strument. Whin he spoke av the weather it was a 
beautiful an' entrancin' bit av oratory. An', above 
all, he had the look av a great attorney— bulges 
above his thick, grizzled eyebrows; an' a nose like 
one on a consul of Rome or a doorkeeper of a 
Chicago bank; an' a square mouth like a judge or 
a baseball umpire. Except fer a certain expression 
he wore — sl kind av expression av excuse or apology, 
or bein' sorry fer it — ^his delineaments, as Judge 
Antrim would call 'em, did not look like failure. 
They looked a good deal more like a hall av sta- 
tuary. 

But men are like vaccinations — some don't take. 
Dike had slid into the human junk in a clandestine 
an' surreptitious manner. He looked more like 
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the Prisident av the United States than most Prisi- 
dents ever dare to look. Maybe his trouble was that 
he didn't feel like one. Maybe Modesty wooed 
an' won him in an age when wise men are sued by 
her fer breach av promise. Failure, like success, 
is a mystery; men with chins receding quicker than 
the tides, an' pulpy lips, are ridin' in limousines; 
whilst the sidewalks is covered with others who 
could make Bertillon think he'd found a regiment 
av Julius Caesars. 

" Dike talks about his law practice," said Lawyer 
Johnson. " He has none. He don't even sell 
enough life an' fire insurance to call it a law office, 
or hang up the calendars that casualty companies 
send him from Hartford, Rhode Island. He spinds 
his time wipin' his gold-bowed specs an' droppin' 
rotmd to other attorneys' offices to talk about what 
he's read in the last Illinois Reports, an' then gets 
to goin' on that other subject — ^you know what I 



mean." 



I knew what he meant. Nobody knew Dike 
without knowin'! Dike had a subject, an' when 
he'd got on that subject, or was goin' toward that 
subject, his old face would light up like the face 
av a slot-machine music box, an' the lines av his 
eternal apology would change to those av supreme 
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triumph; an' fer a moment he would look like the 
discoverer av a continent. 

I rimember that the first time he ever attacked 
me with his subject was the first time I had to 
speak to him about the rent, an' that was many 
years gone. His conversation was somewhere be- 
tween Webster's reply to Ha)mc an' a book on eti- 
quette published in 1836. 

" Mr. L)mch, I am filled with regret," says he. 
" Like the Oracle at Delphi, I must make my an- 
swer to ye of a nature indefinite — ^though that not 
willingly. I have been subjected av late to an ex- 
traordinary expinse — ^a preparation fer an expinse. 
Now that he has been through the preparation at 
a distant institution, I am proud to say that I am 
able to sind him to a higher curriculum." 

" I was merely mintionin' the rent," I says. 

He turned red and glowered at me. 

" I thought ye would have some delicacy av un- 
derstanding," he says, "when I told ye I had 
strained the last effort to sind him to college." 

"Who?" says I. 

An' then the redness left his face an' was replaced 
with calm an' pride an' gladness, good to see. An' 
his voice was filled with that which would make a 
thrush stop singin' to listen. 
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" My boy ! " says he. " My boy! '' 

" I didn't know — Fd forgot ye had a son," I sa3rs. 
" Did he go to school here in Bodbank ? " 

"He did," says old Dike, still smilin' at me 
through his gold-bowed glasses. " He did at one 
time. His teachers did not understand him. They 
forgot that he had the disadvantage av losing his 
mother an' her guidance — ^the tinder guidance which 
I, alone, could not supply, however much I tried. 
Nor did even some av my good old friends and 
neighbors, who could not make allowances fer his 
mischievous exuberance. Accordingly I sint him 
to a military school. I thought I should do all 
I could fer him. No one else would, surely. 
He's a good young fellow. An' he's my own 
boy I" 

The older I grow, the more I believe that age is 
futile an' in vain, an' only youth is worth the treas- 
ure av youth. Hearin' old Dike speak av his boy, 
with that shake in his voice that seldom is heard 
except in the prisence av malaria, infatuation, stump 
speeches an' other diseases, I asked a little about 
William Peebles Dike, Junior. 

He was called Willy Dike, they told me; an' no 
doubt most av you remimber him. There is bad 
boys an' bad boys. A boy that isn't bad is no good, 
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but there is a badness av a kind that promises 
no good at all.' Twas this kind Willy Dike had. 

Trust boys to know it. An' the Bodbank boys 
let Willy alone. If he fought he'd wait until he 
could throw stones; if he was peaceful he'd wait 
until he could have his own way. Trainin' animals 
he took as a substitute f er games like baseball. For 
days, he would sulk. At school, as he grew older, 
he was lazy an' sly as a weasel, always cheatin' an' 
lyin' an' whinin'. 

" But his father always praised him," said George 
Henry Gunn, who was then school principal. " The 
worse the trouble into which he got, the louder the 
praise. To the boy he was stem enough ; but to me 
an' everybody else it was always a word about ' My 
boy ! ' and how at the bottom he was a good boy, a 
fine fellow, a promisin' lad. Old Dike said he would 
turn out all right; he spoke av patience being neces- 
sary with a youth av so much mettle. *An' he's 
my boy,' he said — * My boy ! ' " 

Right on upper Main Street, about the very spot 
where Dazie Atkins, the milliner, who afterward 
came to town an' played a hand in the game, an' 
had her little shop, I first saw young Dike. It was 
the same winter his father had sint him away to 
college. A cold day it was, an' snow was^ on the 
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ground; and many a good Bodbanker was rubbin' 
his ears. I noticed that the son iflust have been 
about old enough to vote, though I should have 
taken the franchise from him when once I had a 
good look at him. He walked bent over forward, 
an* had a way of lookin' all tired out an' of tryin' 
to make it appear that his eyes saw nothin', an' that 
life was very dull to a man av experience. 

He wore a high collar an' a tie that made me 
think av some av the advantages enjoyed by the 
poor an' humble; an' his shoes were pointed; an' 
his long overcoat was cut in at the waist. He 
looked as though he had reached the gate av dis- 
cretion without so much as an admission ticket; 
he looked as though he could say " I love you ! " to 
a girl when he didn't, an' lay in bed momin's, an* 
in hacks evenin's. 

But it's a habit av mine to be talkin' with the 
young; 'tis the way I keep my arteries from har- 
denin' an' my mind from softenin'. So I steps out 
in front av him an' says : " Are you William Dike's 
boy?" 

He stops an' looks at me surprised; an' he whines 
at me: 

" I am his son." 
Back from college ? " says I. 
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" Oh, you have heard ? " says he, with a bilious 
smile. " This town is like something one finds at 
the bottom av a barrel. It has nothin' to do but 
talk about other people's business! I remember 
you; you're Lynch, Who told you I'd been— come 
back?" 

" Nobody," says I, sarcastic, an' understanding 
him. " I argued it from general probability. I 
have strange powers av divination. An' you've told 
your father ? " 

"Oh, yes — a nasty job I made av it," says he. 
** I can't get the old man to understand anythin'. 
He's gone hotfoot up to the university to try to 
square it. He is goin' to beg 'em to take me back, 
an' all that. He talks about disgrace an' what his 
ambition was for me. I can't make him see that 
plenty of good fellows are fired from college. He 
just looked at me out av his watery old eyes an' 
shook his head. He's a decent old chap — ^my Dad; 
but he's a kind av " 

"Av what?" I says, givin' him encourage- 
ment. 

" A dead one," says Willy, thinkin' he had found 
a sympathizer — ** ?i decent old chap— but an old 
fluff." 

I thought av the overcoat the father had gone 
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without during that winter — ^wearin' an old cardi- 
gan jacket instid; I thought av how he'd stopped 
his subscription to the law journal; an' how he'd 
sat up late o' nights with work av drawin' up titles 
for Johnson, Henderson & Johnson; an' had bent 
his pride by takin' on a law clerk's work from other 
offices — like crumbs from their tables. An' I could 
hear his voice, with that in it which would make 
a bird stop its singin' to listen, when he said " My 
boy!" 

He came back from the university a very indig- 
nant man. 

" I am humiliated," says he to me in Carson's 
drug store, talkin' as always like an orator an' a 
Guide to Correct Speech. " I am filled with resent- 
ment, Mr. Lynch. I had believed that an institu- 
tion av learning would be the seat av intilligence, 
an', indeed, av human intilligence, understanding 
intilligence — ^intilligence, I may say, applied to hu- 
man character; but I found a complete absence av 
appreciation that my son's fault was merely an 
abnormal instance — a single incident av departure 
from a character av fine worth." 

" I think it would be a good thing to let the young 
man carve out his own career without any help," 
I says, wonderin' whether old Dike believed in his 
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son or, what was more probable, hoped f er him with 
a stalwart an' unlicked courage. 

" Not alone — ^not all by himself/' says he. " No, 
Mr. Lynch; that would not do. He must feel that 
somebody is standin' behind him; that somebody 
loves him an' is loyal to him, come what may, sir." 

An' then his face lit up again with a strange an' 
unreasonable radiance. 

" Ye forget, sir," says he, as though he was for- 
givin' me for an insult — " ye forget that he's my 
boy." 

So it was arranged by old Dike that he should 
write to a hardware merchant in the wholesale busi- 
ness in Chicago — 2l man whom Dike had once saved 
from bankruptcy thirty years before — ^an' ask fer 
an opening fer his son. 

" He's gone away to begin his real career," the 
old lawyer said to me, comin' into my office many a 
month later. " All is well now ! an', mark me, ye 
will hear from that young man. He has an active 
brain. It was only the other day when I was en- 
deavorin* to prevail on him to eschew the smokin' 
av cigarettes that he turned on me in a flash an' 
said : ' For thirty years, accordin' to what ye say, 
ye have smoked a cigar after dinner. That one cigar 
is as much to ye as all the cigarettes I smoke. Why 
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don't ye give it up ? ' So I gave it up. It was a 
pain, but also a pleasure — a keen pleasure. 

"An' now, sir, though I never intended to col- 
lect an old debt av friendship, an* though it galled 
me to do so, I have sint my boy to my old friend 
to begin his career. I should have known enough 
at first to place him in commercial pursuits. A uni- 
versity was not adapted to my boy. I have only 
myself to rebuke fer that error, Mr. Lynch." 

To me he talked more familiar than to his law)rer 
friends, but, none the less, he haunted their offices, 
waitin' fer a moment when one av them would not 
be busy, an' he could put his old black felt hat, full 
of useless papers, on the man's roll-top desk an' 
discuss the recent decisions av the State courts — an' 
" My boy ! " 

" I write him long letters," he told Johnson. 
" An', av course, I am sorry that he seldom, if ever, 
lets me hear from him. An' yet, sir, I am not at 
all sure that letter writin' is not a weakness. When 
he is far away I desire to exert still such influence 
as I may. That must be my apology. At times I 
am anxious concerning him; but that, too, is nat- 
ural. He is my boy. Indeed, I intind askin' Mr. 
Lynch to call on him at his place of business in 
Chicago." 
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He did ask me. An' when I went to the hardware 
firm one afternoon, at two o'clock, Willy Dike had 
just come in. He was the same young man I had 
seen in Bodbank except f er the fact that he was not 
so neat, nor yet so gaudy. He had grown stouter, 
an' somehow he looked less like his father than ever, 
with the exciption av his nose, which was a kind av 
comedy version av what it was intended he should 
inherit. 

On his breath was the far, faint an' ineffable per- 
fume of cocktails, an' he looked even less like a 
business man than the rest av them who do not 
succeed because av hard luck. A blue-bordered 
handkerchief was stickin' out av his breast pocket, 
an' he wore a green hat with a bow in the back to 
steer it by. I've seen manny a woman wear a head- 
dress more suited to a man, I'm thinkin'. 

"What word shall I take your father?" says I. 

" Well, I don't know," he says. " Ye know my 
Dad. Oh, just tell him that the money orders he 
sinds me are too small to bother with. I'm making 
a few turns now in wheat." 

I am old. There are some who believe that I am 
feeble; but — so help me!— quick temper an' rash 
acts have their home, habitat an' origin in the same 
peat-bog country I came from. An' if I had not 
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had a thought av disgracin' my gray hairs in a large 
distributing house in a big, fine center av civiliza- 
tion, arts an' culture, an' robbery an' hold-ups an' 
murder, like Chicago, I would have wiped up the 
floor with William Peebles Dike, Junior. 

" Listen to me ! " I says. " Give ear ! You arc 
a yellow dog, an' a very poor yellow at that ! " 

He laughed, an' I left ; an' from then to the day 
av the little milliner I never opened my mouth to 
that young man again. 

But just two years ago come this April I was 
sittin' in one av the chairs in front av my store- 
house. It was after supper, an' I was half closin' 
my eyes, an' watchin' the lights blinkin' in the farm- 
houses 'way over on the Iowa shore av the Missis- 
sippi. I was reflictin* on the growth av our city, 
an* who would win at the primaries, an' what kind 
av a stained-glass window I'd want put up fer me 
when I'd gone, an' wonderin' what caused the 
clickin' noise in the motor car I'd bought the other 
day, an' whether another tall office building on 
Main Street would pay, an' which would stop first 
— sin or folly. An' then I heard quick steps shuf- 
fling along the sidewalk an' somebody puffin' all out 
av breath ; an* out av the darkness, with no way to 
recognize him except by the light av the stars, came 
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old Dike. He had a telegram crumpled up in his 
hand. 

" I want to see ye, Mr. Lynch/' he said, as 
though he was trying to speak slow an' firm, like 
Daniel Webster replying to Hayne. "Favor me, 
sir, by coming into your private office." 

" What iss loose ? " says I to him in excellent 
German. An' I lit the old lamp above my desk. 

" I beg ye not to jest," he says; an' as he leaned 
forward I could see his waistcoat had been unbut- 
toned by his nervous fingers, as though he had 
sought air, an' his face — ^the delineaments av an 
emperor or av Charlemagne, or av a United States 
congressman — was white an' twisted with fear an' 
the old look av a sheep. 

" You are sick ! " I says. 

" Yis; I am sick," he says. '* No; I am not sick. I 
am all right. I want to make a quick deal in real 
estate. I must make it early to-morrow. I must 
make it to-night. I want to sell the farm." 

" But the rent you get from it you need," I says. 

He wiped his forehead. 

" No consequence ! No consequence ! " he said. 
" Fer the love av mercy, Lynch, say ye will buy my 
farm ! I must have the money." 

" I haven't heard the price," I says, puttin' my 
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hand on his sleeve; " but the farm is bought. Make 
your draft on a Chicago bank, fer the price you say 
is fair, an' I will indorse it. How much is he 
short?" 

Short ? " he says. 

Yis," says I. " How much is the shortage?" 

" It was an accident," says he, leanin' forward 
into the light av the old lamp. '' That is all it can 
be called — an accident. There was no criminal in- 
tent. Not a bit in him ! I grant that it was folly. 
I grant that he was carried into a speculative ven- 
ture on the irresistible blasts av his environment. 
I should have kept him here in Bodbank to have 
developed the material that was in him." 

"Stuff!" says I. 

He sat up very straight under the light, an* fixed 
on me a look I shall not soon forget. For a moment 
some majesty av the man rose up on his face an' 
took its seat there. Before the flash in his eyes, 
his knitted brow, an' the metallic strength about his 
mouth, I was afraid and abashed, an' lost the tongue 
av me. 

" Ye are speakin' av my boy ! " he boomed out 
like a Krupp gun. 

" I was wrong," I says. 

He looked at me a minute; an' then there came 
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onto his face that smile av calm an' pride an' glad- 
ness, so good to see. An' his voice shook a little 
when he went on : 

" Yis; he is my boy," he says. " An' I shall ad- 
just this matter fer him, an' he will come back to 
Bodbank an' to me. I have reproached him severely 
in the past, sir; but I shall never reproach him with 
this. No; he will come back here an' be able to 
earn his right to hold his head high. I have not 
made all I could av my own life, sir; but he shall 
do so with his own — z fine, useful, courageous citi- 
zen! When his life is finished it will be with 
honor ! " 

" Your boy," says I. 

*' My boy ! " he says. 

So Willy Dike came back to town. He came 
back about the same time in the spring that Dazie 
Atkins, who called herself Mademoiselle Dacey, be- 
gan to upset Bodbank. He never did anythin' here 
when he came back ; he seemed contented with three 
meals a day, a package av cigarettes, conversation, 
braggin', an* a chair in front av the Bodbank Hotel, 
where he could watch 'em stroll past. It was Dazie 
Atkins who was the active volcano; he was only 
a cold crater. 

None the less, the old man made more fuss about 
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his comin' back than was made about the return av 
Malachi Sturges from his wanton, an' reprehensi- 
ble, an* enriching, an* envied career av breakin' the 
antitrust laws. He went about the offices again, 
teliin' about " My boy ! " an' what he was goin* to 
do, an' how proud he was av him, an' what a satis- 
faction it was to be the father av " that boy." 

On the other hand, who was to say a word about 
the comin' av whoever she was, alias Dazie Atkins, 
alias Mademoiselle Dacey? Nobody, is the answer; 
for nobody knew anythin' about her except that she 
had rented the store where the electric-light office 
used to be an' filled the window with hats that would 
make envious the lurid fowl av the tropical jungles, 
an' set monomanias prowlin' through the mental 
processes av fine ladies, an' make women who took 
in washin' wish that Fate had made heiresses av 
'em. An' then, av coorse, there was that which 
any man could see. 

" What he could see," sa3rs Jim Toomey, " would 
put his eye out." 

She was a tall young thing, topped with hair as 
black as the outside of a stovepipe hat on a night 
without a moon. Her laugh sounded like chocolate 
soda water comin' up through honey in the comb. 
It would have teased caterpillars out av trees. Some- 
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how I've thought she had Irish blood in her; fer 
with the black hair there were two eyes as blue as 
an unfortunate investor. 

She looked to me, an* to two other men who are 
as shrewd an' cunnin' as I am — an' also to all 
women, bar none, in Bodbank — ^like damage an' 
danger. Wherever she came from she said nothing 
about it, an' had brought her clothes from there. 
Young men, in their haste, said she looked like a 
million dollars. 

You know an' I know that there is manny a 
woman who does herself terrible injury by sayin' 
nothin' av her history. A man may keep still about 
yesterday an' last month, an' what he was doin' in 
1899, an' be credited with bein' a man who can have 
been doin' great things without boastin' about 'em 
afterward. 

With a woman 'tis different. Let her hold her 
peace an' be accursed! If she can't account for 
every minute av the time since she was siven years 
av age it is all over with her. She must give a list 
av all the people she ever knew, an' all the places 
she has ever been — with dates an' cross references. 
An' if that is true in some places 'tis twice true in 
Bodbank. As the sayin' goes, Dazie was dished. 

Women in Bodbank would not have bought her 
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hats if they could have restrained their passion fer 
birds av paradise, an' dipped roosters, an' fearful 
blooms unknown to botanists, an' velvet crushes 
awful in their tasty intricacies. They had it in fer 
her. They boiled her in a tabasco av rumor. They 
set a boycott on her that no man in Bodbank with 
anythin' to lose dared to break. 

The males av our town dared only to admire her 
from a great distance, via the hats av wives, sisters 
an' aunts who could not afford 'em. They dared 
hold no communication with her except to send her 
checks on the Bodbank Trust Company, in plain, 
sealed envelopes^ The black list was wellnigh com- 
plete; the shrine av beauty, city wit an' metropolitan 
vivacity was walled up. 

They talk av atrocities in war. Sure, it is nothin' 
to what women can do to women ! Bodbank began 
by believing Dazie was a Chicago shopgirl who had 
saved her money to go into business fer herself; 
soon general opinion, molded by women who at- 
tinded church o' Stmdays, wrote her down as an 
actress, or a circus rider disappointed in her pro- 
fession. A bit later she was an unworthy stenog- 
rapher, divorced by her innocent employer. She 
was a designing woman, whatever that is; an' they 
said there was somethin' mysterious about her. 
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They criticized what she wore an' wished they had 
it on. At last she was a Lucrezia Borgia, an* very 
much alone in Bodbank, except in her little shop, 
where she took their money with such sweet an' 
unpretentious manners. 

She had no one to go with durin' that late spring, 
an' 'tis not very merry sittin' alone on a boardin'- 
house piazza, listenin' to the grass grow in the night 
heat and fightin' mosquitoes. Well can I imagine 
the lonesomeness av the far-away sound av the ex- 
cursion steamers chowing up the river, an' the clock 
on the Woodmen's Hall, an' the shuffle av feet av 
boys and girls in pairs, walkin' toward the hiss av 
the soda water, the clang av the drug-store cash 
register and the sad, sweet odor av banana ice 
cream. 

'Tis a merciless stretch av fancy, but I'm not 
sure, had I been in her place, that I should not have 
been willin' to accept a ten-cent invitation or two 
from William Peebles Dike, Junior. 

He must have got his money fer these two-bit 
revels from the fact that he had induced his father 
to give up the after-dinner cigar. He was smokin' 
cigarettes when he loafed round at the hotel an' 
the tobacco stores, an' the news stands, to which 
he would make two trips to read one story in a maga- 
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zine that he didn't want to buy. He still had the 
look and weariness av a man av great experience, 
an' the yellow marks on his fingers; an' he still 
walked bent over forward, with his hat a shade on 
one side, like a young, successful an' fascinatin' 
Broadway actor. Dazie looked good to him, he said. 
So he told her he had a canoe. He had. 

They'd been seen together often, when one evenin' 
old Dike, lookin' a bit shabby in spite av the third 
half-soles on his shoes, an' the new ribbon band on 
the old black felt hat, full of useless papers, an' 
white cuffs trimmed with nail scissors, stopped in 
front of my storehouse to pay his rent in ones an' 
twos, tied up with an elastic round 'em. 

"You haven't seen my boy?" he says; an' his 
face lit up with that calm an' pride an' hap- 
piness. 

" No," says Epson, the cashier at the bank, " but 
he's probably with that milliner." 

" Ye spoke slightingly av her ? " asks the old 
lawyer, drawin' himself up an* touchin* his black 
necktie. 

Yes; I suppose so," says Epson. 
Then, sir, I have to inform ye," says Dike, 
slowly an' measured — " I have to inform ye that 
a man speaks slightingly av no woman against whom 
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he can prove no suspicion. And, sir, a gentleman 
speaks slightingly av no woman — ^in any case ! " 

Epson started to speak, but the old man raised 
his hand in the attitude av Webster replying to 
Ha3aie : 

" Ye will grant that impeachment, sir," says he. 
" And ye will say, when next ye have cause to men- 
tion her name, that one av the most agreeable con- 
versations I have ever held was with her when we 
discussed — ^when we discussed — ^my boy ! " 

I have cause to remember that conversation. 

About two weeks later come that Sunday I got 
to thinkin' about river-front property again. Fve 
lived in Bodbank nearly forty years an' seen the 
railroad corporations take the best av the frontage, 
an* have an' envious eye even on that part of the 
levee which is paved with brick an' was dedicated 
half a century ago by Palmer Corson — ^the old ras- 
cal — to the public use. I've seen property down 
there by the Mississippi come into the market an' 
go out av it, an' come in again at a higher price; 
but somehow I never quite reached the point where 
I'd give a certified check fer a deed to any av it 
Being which — so much the worse fer me ! 

The chances a man misses haunts him when he 
grows old an' feels stiffness. An' on that Sunday, 
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though the day had been hot an' a thundershower 
had driven sensible people under cover, an* threat- 
ened to come back again, I argued that it would 
not profane the day too much if I walked out on 
the old railroad bridge an' figured up for my misery 
the money I could have made an' didn't. Says I 
to myself, waltzin' with me conscience : 

" It will be in keepin' with the meditations a man 
should have; fer the comfort av it will be the 
thought that, even had I made a barrel av money, I 
could not sind it in advance av me, by parcel post, 
to the next world ! " 

The shower had cleared the air, so a man could 
see far up the river, where the big S swings the 
Mississippi to the right an' then to the left. Com 
weather had not yet burned the green out av the 
trees on the Iowa shore, an' the buildin's and the 
roofs av Bodbank stood out as clear as an architect's 
drawin'. The storm had left a bit av whiskin' 
wind that turned the brown water all into streaks 
an' whirls, an' swallows was flyin' low over the 
floatin' stuff, pickin' up an' evenin' meal. 

As I was walkin' out I see a canoe slide under 
the old bridge; an' I noticed it was Willy Dike, 
with his tired, experienced look; an' the black- 
haired, blue-eyed milliner was in the bow. She was 
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layin' out comfortable an' payin' no attention to 
him at all. I didn't believe she ever did. He was 
a man who owned a canoe, I guess — ^an' that was 
all, so far as she was concerned. One av her hands 
was trailin' in the water. I paid no particular at- 
tention to the couple; they were the only ones on 
the river. 

Yet the river is a devil of deceit. Know it as 
you may, it will play a prank on a man. Ask any 
old pilot who knows every turn an' bar from St. 
Paul to the Gulf whether, when it comes to small 
craft, the river ain't as dependable as a copperhead 
snake. 

I had figured up to fifty-five thousand dollars I 
had lost by speculatin' in the mind 'stead av the 
pocket, when I heard cries comin' over the water. 
I looked, an' the first thing I saw was the canoe 
on its side. 

The wind was takin' it fast away from shore, 
an* from two heads that was bobbin' like two corks 
in the water. An' I could see that one of those 
heads was the milliner's, because I could see her 
white skirts; an' I knew the other, that was between 
two arms, thrashin' round, belonged to William 
Peebles Dike, Junior. 

"Can it be possible he don't know how to 
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swim?" I says to myself, fer the effort he was 
makin' seemed very awkward to me, an' it was plain 
that he was tryin' to grab the girl. 

The current is swift on that shore an' it is too far 
down from the landin' fer anybody to reach the 
place quickly, even though there had been anybody 
there. I began to run over the old bridge ties, be- 
cause I knew the pair was in grave trouble. 

As I ran, I looked, an' I saw that the girl was 
swimmin' strong; but behind her I saw Willy Dike 
go under an' come up, an' go under. Then I real- 
ized I could not reach them, an' I stopped to look 
up an' down the shore for help, an' then at them 
again. 

I saw the girl reach shallow water, where she 
could touch her feet on bottom, an' I saw her turn 
round to look. An' I looked too. An' nowhere on 
those streaked and muddy waters could I see a sign 
av the man who had tried so hard to grab the 
woman to save himself. 

She looked all round an' she saw me standin' on 
the bridge ; an' she knew I could not reach 'em. So 
she struck out again — ^the game one that she was — 
hopin' to find him an' bring him in. 

At last he came up, an' I could see him turn an' 
float face downward on the water. 
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"Bad sign!" I says. 

She grabbed him, though; an', turnin' on her back, 
she kicked her way across the current an' at last 
dragged him onto the mud. 

Down the river there are some clam fishers* 
shacks, this side av the pearl-button factory; an' 
from them there came a stream av rivermen and 
clammers, who'd probably been playin' pitch. They 
began to run along the shore when they heard her 
screams, an' I ran, too, an' climbed down into the 
mud at the end av the bridge. 

She was tryin' to pump air into him, an' it wasn't 
any use at all, at all. One av the clammers took 
off his hat an' then the rest took off theirs, an' they 
all seemed stupid except the milliner. 

Somehow you expect a woman to cry. She 
didn't. Her jaw was set firm; an' when at last 
she stood up there was no weakenin'. 
He's gone ! " she said. 

How did it happen?" asks the people 
who had begun to run dpwn from lower Main 
Street. 

An' each time a new one would ask she would 
look at 'em, with her blue eyes as cold as blue porce- 
lain marbles; an' she would say, very mechanical, 
like a record on a talkin' machine: 
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" I was drownm*. He swam out an' rescued me; 
so he has lost his life." 

An' then she would set her jaw square again an' 
look out across the muddy waters that slid by in 
the big stretch between her an' the Iowa shore, where 
the thunder-clouds was hangin' low over the bluffs 
an' the trees an' the peepin' sun. The water an' 
the slime was drippin' off av her. 

All her clothes was clingin' an she didn't look 
like a million dollars any more, but like a sinewy, 
half-starved she-wolf — ^thin, bony an' strong — ^an' 
suspicious. An' she was standin' guard over the 
man that did not get up to whisper with the rest, 
but lay on the shore near the lappin' av the little 
waves, an' waited, patient an' still — fer the coroner. 

'Twas not long before old Dike came. Some- 
body had telephoned him. He had forgot his black 
felt hat, with its useless papers, an' his stately walk 
had become a strange, quick shuffle-along. The 
wind blew the gray hair round his ears. When he 
came he stepped inside the ring av people an' braced 
himself — ^an' looked. 

" How did this happen ? " he says. 

The milliner raised her cold eyes again an' looked 
square at him; an' she says, like a talking machine: 

"We tipped over. I was drownin*. He swam 
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out, knowin' the danger, an' rescued me. So he 
has lost his life." 

An' by and by the old man began to brush off his 
old lawyer's cutaway coat with his fingers, an' his 
face lit up with that look av calm an' peace an' 
happiness; an' there was that in his voice which 
would make a thrush quit his singin'. He might 
have been speakin' to the ring av people about 
him, an' he might have been speakin' to the river, 
the land an' the sky. 

"I knew he would not fail," says he with a 
ringin' pride. " It was like my boy ! " 

An' that evenin' Bodbank was full av the story 
av the death of Willy Dike. 

Perhaps it was nine o'clock when my niece came 
into the house an' woke me from a nap in the arm- 
chair. 

"Wake up, Uncle Mike!" says she. "Wake 
up ! A woman is in the hall an' wants to see ye." 

" Pretty early in the mornin' fer callers," I says. 

Then I see it was dark outside, an', remimbering 
it was evenin', I went out an' turned on the hall 
light — ^an' found myself face to face with Dazie 
Atkins. 

She was all dressed up again — an', though I am 
no judge, I suppose she looked like a million dol- 
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lars. Once more the powder was on her nose an* 
the black hair was all fixed, an' there was a rosy 
design on her cheeks. Nothin' was left except the 
cold, porcelain blue av her eyes an' the firm mouth. 

" Ye saw it all from the bridge ? " says she in a 
whisper. 

I did," I says. 

I couldn't find you before. You have told no- 
body ? " says she. 

*' I wasn't subpeened," says I. " An' by birth 
an' experience I am a very light talker — ^particularly 
about things I do not understand." 

She put a finger between her large, even, white 
teeth, an' bit on it. 

" I am glad," says she. " Ye an* I are the only 
ones that know I lied." 

" An' why ? " says I. " Why the lie ? " 

She turned me round, with a touch on the elbow, 
till I faced the light. 

" Listen ! " she says. " Fve learned this world. 
I know the gold from the gilt. I've had my share 
av trouble an' the reward fer it is contempt fer 
false gods. This town has slandered me. There 
was no poison in me. Fve no apologies to make. 
Apologies? Why, / saw what you narrow-eyed 
Bodbank people couldn't see, or wouldn't see. I 
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saw that the rarest thing in all your town was that 
old man's love an' faith an' loyalty. That's why I 
lied. I lied because av loyalty. 

" The rarest treasure av 'em all is loyalty. An' 
that old man's couldn't be broken. Ye couldn't 
bend it Ye couldn't make a dent in it. There 
wasn't anythin' in Bodbank like it. There wasn't 
a stain on it — ^not a smooch I It had stood all trials. 
It had stood pain. It had stood time. It was 
white marble an' built on a rock. It towered up 
in this town to the sky, an' the fools here couldn't 
see it ! Lie about his death ? Why shouldn't I ? " 

I thought a bit, an' I says : 

" 'Tis all true, girl. Go your way. So long as 
old Dike lives, there'll be no word from me.'! 

An' two weeks later I was comin' down Main 
Street, an' I see that the little milliner shop was 
empty an' the plate-glass window had not been 
washed; an' advertisin' flyers an' half a dozen Daily 
Pilots were piled against the door. 

She had gone — ^heaven knows where! Yet I 
stopped; an' there came to my mind that down in 
the Kimball Block, in an office fllled with flies in 
various postures av decease, old Dike would be 
sittin' in his swivel chair, eatin' his sandwich, that 
had come wrapped in the red napkin with the fringe, 
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an' with his feet on the old haircloth sofa. An' I 
knew that above his desk there was hangin', and 
always would hang, a picture to which he could 
point an* say: 

" That was my boy ! *' 

But the girl was right. The thing av white mar- 
ble, built on a rock an' towering up to the sky, went 
unnoticed an' unseen here in Bodbank. The city 
has grown. You may read now av the death av 
some men in the old newspaper that ye use to wrap 
your flannels fer the summer. William Peebles 
Dike was one av them. He died three weeks ago, 
happy and quiet, at his desk beneath the picture. 
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— Hibberd Shirley. 

They put on shows in New York that wouldn't 
get by in a way-station opera house. You can 
sell spavin cure for cough syrup on Broadway. 
Hurry-up furniture is all bought by natives of 
Manhattan Isle in antique shops. I can paint a 
Raphael to-morrow, and pass it off nowhere in the 
world as a Rubens, except on Fifth Avenue. Give 
me a bottle of table-d'hote claret, a brass candle- 
stick and a yellow package of cigarettes, and I can 
write a highbrow weekly review that I can sell for 
honest-to-goodness money to New Yorkers only. 
If the police would let me alone I could make a 
million dollars in ten days, running a shell game 
on their subway trains. Out-of-town people in 
New York who run short of money always mort- 
gage Central Park to one of the natives. The town 

is the hickiest of the hick. 
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I advise sending them Marcellus Starr. He cer- 
tainly belongs in New York. I know the inside story 
of Marcellus. He is the man who has that Main 
Street store window filled with neckties and shirts 
that make me think of a comet-an'-steam calliope 
duet. 

Marcellus Starr doesn't bank with the trust com- 
pany, or go to the judge for legal advice, or carry 
the kind of minstrel-show, 1874 collars and knitted 
wristers that Bosville wears, or order wholesale 
from Lynch's emporium of liquids, and so none of 
you, in these days when Bodb^nk is a regular street 
railway town and beginning to be shown by a circle 
instead of by a dot on the map, know much about 
M. Starr. And Fm reasonably certain none of you 
heard of his adventures with the smartest young 
woman — ^barring, of course, those that are not 
good-looking and have to be smart — ^the smartest 
lady this side of the two unprotected coast lines of 
our great, peaceful, prosperous country. 

Perhaps it will be news to you to know that 
Marcellus was bom right here in Bodbank, and 
first saw light in the old parsonage on Shepard 
Street, up where the mosquitoes are strong in roster, 
sing and bill. His father was the preacher who 
died of reading a book on edible mushrooms. Of 
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course, by all that was probable, Mark was des- 
tined to be the regular heir of a minister, sitting 
in at games of forty-five at the age of fourteen, 
chewing peppermint drops to suppress the odor and 
avoid the more immediate results of the baneful 
cigarette, and burning the house down for the in- 
surance. 

Instead of that, Starr took the straight and nar- 
row way: Honesty is the best policy; early to bed, 
early to rise ; a stitch in time saves nine ; handsome 
is as handsome does; lips that touch liquor shall 
never touch mine; and the Young Men's Christian 
Gymnasium. Silence is golden; the bird on the 
dollar catches the early worm; and, where love 
flies in at the window, haste makes waste. These 
were the mottoes that he read on life's own loz- 
enges. He rested heavily on the wisdom of the 
ancients. And what I will tell you will show that 
even the counsel of the ancients does not always 
prevent a man's foot from slipping. 

Marcellus went through high school and deliv- 
ered the valedictory, standing with his round, good- 
natured, simple, innocent and bright red face, look- 
ing out from the setting of daisies, buttercups, 
diplomas tied with baby blue, Jessies, Myrtles and 
Madelines, and moss-rose extract, at the physiog- 
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nominious sea of upturned faces. The valedictory 
ended with a hope that each of the pupils now to 
be launched into a world of usefulness could at 
the end of his or her life tell his or her conscience 
the truth and have the conscience say in return: 
"That's good!" 

After this peroration he went off on the road 
selling collars, working as far south as Hannibal, 
Missouri, and as far north as Mankato, Minnesota. 
At night he sat under the dim lights of hotel rooms, 
listening to the click of pool balls, and reading 
novels of E. P. Roe; and by day he was placing 
four-plys with local haberdasheries or was heaving 
a sigh whenever he put a chocolate ice-cream soda 
down on the personal column of his expense book. 
He had a feeling that his passion for sweets would 
some day be his undoing. He had heard that if a 
man began at twenty-one to save a dollar a day, at 
fifty he would be worth the best part of a hundred 
thousand dollars, and he never could get rid of the 
idea that ten cents was the interest for a year on 
two dollars, or if it were figured for three hundred 
days a year, was the return on a capital of six 
hundred. The only foolish thing he ever did was 
to give two hundred dollars, or half a year's sav- 
ings, to help send a waitress at the old Metropolitan 
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House in Stillwater to Colorado Springs, to die 
slowly rather than fast. And his apparent interest 
in women was so small that he did not even know 
her first name was Minnie, or that many a time, 
when she had seen him come in, she had changed 
the plate of crackers so he could have clean ones. 

That was Marcellus. He would in youth have 
made a good model for a cupid, dropping out of the 
pale sky on the ceiling of a moving-picture theater. 
He had wide blue eyes, and it was a great surprise 
to the Retailers' Association of Bodbank when he 
bought the stock of old Eldredge in that store in 
Bucknam's Block. 

" Yes, I've saved a little here and there," he 
told me. " I'm going to keep an up-to-date stock 
here too. No more Grand Sacrifice Sales and Big 
Sensation Clearances now! It's going to look like 
a regular Chicago outfitter's. I'd like to show you 
some mercerized pyjamas you'd be proud to wear 
in the aisle of a Pullman car. All fixed, eh? 
Then, how about silk socks, six pair in a box, 
and a dollar, to you? Don't you know, that's 
good?" 

He did what he said he'd do, he ran a live shop. 
His windows were a part of the newer Bodbank, 
and he was the first man in town to keep his front 
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lighted at night. His sign said : " M. Starr, Out- 
fitter to His Majesty, the Well Dressed Citizen." 

Maybe Marcellus would have liked invitations to 
the homes of the good and great here. He did 
not get 'em. Mrs. Firkin put him in the discard. 

''All that may be said in his favor is that he 
does not do anything reprehensible/' she said. 
''But I suspect him. I cannot bear a man with 
ears that stand out too far, especially on a round 
face. Depend upon it, there is no delicacy of feel- 
ing in such a person. His entire interest seems to 
be in vulgar trade. If I invited him to dinner I 
should expect to hear nothing but talk about bal- 
briggans and garters. There is no finesse in his 
make-up." 

Firkin tried to argue with his wife that Stan- 
had not only read all of the novelists in sets, but 
that he had wasted other evenings in the study of 
Taine's English Literature and Gibbon's Rome, and 
other books not much advertised. 

" I don't care," she said. " He would look very 
squatty in a dress suit, and he is a long way from 
my idea of culture. Furthermore, he has never 
married, just because of the expense. I know such 
men ! " 

So Marcellus lived a profitable and lonely exist- 
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cncc in Bodbank for seven years. Gray hair came 
round his temples. He became the high priest on 
correct wear for men. His advice to youth sold 
more pearl-gray gloves in a year than Bodbank had 
ever bought in five before. He introduced the 
" Summercool " line of undergarments, and learned 
to put out his light in Mrs. Wellington's let room 
so promptly at ten that young girls knew^when 
that window was dark that it was time to leave 
whatever front porch steps they happened to be 
sitting on. The interests he might have had in 
common with the men, such as billiards, lodge 
nights, politics, baseball and '* What's yours?" he 
didn't show; and if any girls in Bodbank attracted 
him he kept it dark, and because he was not " in 
with the right set," the girls kept it darker. As 
far as any one could see, Marcellus was on his way 
to get rich slowly, and exercise with the chest 
weights every afternoon, and sing in the choir on 
Sundays, and make six trips a year to Chicago to 
keep in touch with the trade, and stand behind a 
counter to the end of his dull days. I used to think 
sometimes that if I went away from Bodbank, and 
came back after twenty years, I'd find Starr still 
watching some boy clerk polishing the glass cases, 
and that Fd say : 
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"Well, Fm back"; and that he would say: 
'' That's good ! " And Td say : " Yes, Fm glad 
too " ; and then he'd always alternate and say : 
" That's good! '' 

The boys used to call him " That's-good Starr." 
I told him so. He said with the same old simple, 
innocent smile : " That's good ! " It just popped 
out of him. 

I used to look at him sometimes and think of 
how pink and ripe he was. I wondered why some- 
body who wanted to sell a gold mine or show him 
how to make money quick in a diamond necklace 
trade hadn't picked him. He was ready to fall. All 
it needed was for some good confidence man to 
shake the limb a little. Bodbank is a happy pool 
into which to drop bait, and I thought simple Mar- 
cellus was the biggest, hungriest fish in the lot. 

And at last it came. The leaves were dropping 
oflF the trees along the River bank; the watering 
cart couldn't keep the dust off Main Street; awn- 
ings were flapping in the first wind that smelled of 
winter; so many overcoats were being stretched 
over back-yard clothes-lines that you could smell 
moth-balls as far as the Iowa shore ; the drug stores, 
noting a depression in sundaes, began to polish up 
the hot-chocolate apparatus, and the sunlight 
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threatened to fade the velvet ties in Starr's window. 
That was the kind of day that a stranger blew 
in at the store of Marcellus. 

The stranger was a fine, respectable-appearing 
business man of middle age, with a gray-cropped 
mustache, black tie, and a faint odor of violet toilet 
water. He had a frank, open and aboveboard man- 
ner, and looked at anybody squarely when he talked. 
They say a Hon won't jump if you look him in the 
eye, and that a man who looks you in the eye is a 
man to trust. If you're going to believe either 
of these stories, believe the first; you won't meet 
many lions. 

He said his name was Barrett Prentice, and he' 
was accompanied by a lady who might have been 
thirty, who sang softly to herself, who looked in 
the mirror back of the collar display, and paid no 
attention whatever to Marcellus. 

" S'my niece," whispered Prentice. " She's an 
orphan." 

Marcellus glanced at her covertly, and then stared 
at her out of his simple eyes, just as if an alarm 
clock had gone of¥ inside her big, black fur muff. 

He saw that she had a figure like something in 
a show window, and a face that was not unlike the 
well-known head of Liberty. And finally he tore 
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his glance loose and turned back to the man. Bar- 
rett P. was telling him about a scheme to amalga- 
mate twenty-five men's outfitting stores in a chain 
system. 

" We'll buy in quantities at low prices. We can 
keep a shifting stock. We can make novelties do 
their work over and over again. We can move 
specialty salesmen from town to town. We plan 
to take in Quincy, Des Moines, Davenport, Rock 
Island, Council Bluffs, Galesburg, Dubuque and 
them places. As I said, we can pay about good 
full value in cash — or, say, preferred stock — for a 
store; then we issue to you about as much more in 
common stock." 

" That's good," said Starr. 

" The only trouble at present is that I'm finding 
it a little hard to raise money to go forward with 
it," the other went on. " You and I would do 
better to keep outsiders from gettin' any of the 
promoters' profits, eh? Better wait and get it all. 
What day can you meet me next week in Chicago ? " 

Starr thought a moment and looked once more 
on the full-blown, dew-sprinkled, crispy-petaled, 
fresh-as-the-morning lady, and said: 

" Thursday." 

Prentice made a motion with his thumb toward 
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the girl, who was still almost dancing with vitality — 
feet, eyes, and lights in her hair. 

" S'my niece," he said. " An orphan an' — ^you 
know ? — in a small way an heiress. An' by the way, 
if you want to look me up, I'll give you some bank 
references." 

" That's good," said Marcellus. 

But the other only took a notebook out of his 
pocket and checked the name of Marcellus Starr in 
a list of names. Of course Marcellus did not know 
that Barrett Prentice was once known as the 
"Juarez Fence," and that his niece was Josephine 
Pollock, the daughter of the deceased Joseph Pol- 
lock, of New Orleans, New York, Chicago, Balti- 
more, Joliet, Sing Sing, and Charlestown. Massa- 
chusetts. He did not know that ever since she had 
come home from a convent she had lived with her 
mother in a modest apartment on the North Side 
of Chicago, and had paid for her own clothes. He 
did not know that Juarez was " working out " of 
Ben Goetting's ** pay-off joint," through which con- 
fidence men secured police protection and obtained 
" utility men " for their games, and at which divi- 
sions of the "kick in," or the spoils, were made. 
He did not know that. New York being too far 
away, the "con mob" had to be satisfied with a 
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" sucker list " covering towns in the three Fs — In- 
diana, Iowa and Illinois. He did not know that he 
himself was the first among the S's on the Goet- 
ting list. He did not know that the short story of 
his life was on file at the " pay-off joint " in Room 
5461 of the respectable tiled-floor Esmeralda Build- 
ing, where the ground-glass door said, " Florida 
Timber and Dredging Company, Limited," and 
that he was rated as " Good for twelve thousand." 
Poor Marcellus ! He had saved long and faithfully, 
and now he just blinked. Money was to be made 
in chain-store schemes ! So he said : " Next 
Thursday." 

He said Thursday and he kept his word. 

There is a type of American hotel that is the best 
in every city over seventy-five and under two hun- 
dred thousand population, and second best in the 
largest places. Downstairs there is an Indian, 
Chinese, Flemish, Irish, Nimrod's or Grape Arbor 
Grill, and a cabaret. There is a mezzanine floor, 
unlined writing paper, perfumery in the finger 
bowls, insolence, green hall carpets, free washrags, 
and orange-wood sticks done up in sanitary tissue 
paper, soap de luxe, and other discomforts too nu- 
merous to mention. There is always a convention 
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going on, so that ever3rthing smells of cloves; one- 
cent newspapers are two cents at the news stand, 
and the house detective leans against marbled pil- 
lars under gilt frescoes and yawns freely behind his 
fat hand. In one of these hotels Marcellus, accord- 
ing to his custom, took a room and bath, and con- 
trary to his custom he felt that destiny was about 
to reach out and hand him something. 

It was. He got a long telegram from Barrett 
Prentice, arranging in detail for a meeting in the 
afternoon at the office of the Florida Timber and 
Dredging Company, Limited; and he may have re- 
flected that, being on the threshold of great profits 
and on the eve of stepping into the larger Business 
World, he could indulge in the luxury of oysters, 
broiled whitefish, and a chocolate eclair in the 
Venice Room. It was there that the fountain 
plashed and the gondolas went round the walls. 
At the door the little hat-girl acted as if your over- 
coat belonged to her father, and among the tables 
a chauffeur in a red turban made Turkish coffee for 
ladies dressed like a million dollars. 

On his way to the restaurant he came face to face, 
by the merest chance, as he supposed, with Josephine 
Pollock, alias niece of Barrett Prentice, formerly 
the Juarez Fence. He was sure it was she, because 
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she had the same atmosphere of dew on rose 
petals. 

" I beg your pardon," said she at the elevator 
door. '* I had an engagement to meet my uncle. 
We saw you in Bodbank, didn't we? Were you 
introduced? I'm sure I've forgotten. Do you 
know I've nothing but my keys in my pocketbook, 
and I'm nearly famished." 

"That's good," said Marcellus. "Check your 
muff." 

Her eyes went into a squint as she looked at 
him. She was a shrewd young woman, and there 
was a . crispness about her like tulips about to 
blossom. 

" My uncle has been so troubled ! " she said, tak- 
ing off her white gloves and putting them on the 
white tablecloth. " But now everything is all right. 
He's just going to make a killing. That's what he 
calls it — a killing. It was just a piece of luck. It 
was all due to a bookkeeper who once worked for 
him — a man named Ed Freeze." 

" Do you drink cocktails ? " asked Marcellus, 
looking at her out of his simple eyes. 

She shook her head. 

" That's good ! " said he. " I am glad you don't 
drink cocktails." 
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She was irritated by the interruption of her nar- 
rative, but she found time to look at Starr again 
while his head was bent over the card, and say to 
him: 

"Are you married?" 

He denied it with a blush that went all over his 
face and neck. She knew very well that he was 
not married; the information had been entered on 
his card with the remark : " Let Josie work up the 
love stuff." But she was glad she had asked the 
question, because something about his innocence 
appeared attractive and novel. 

" ru bet you're gay ! " she said. 

He shook his head again. This time he looked 
sad. 

*' No," said he. " I'm not going to pass myself 
onto anybody as gay. I never took a drink. I go 
to bed at ten or eleven o'clock even when I'm in 
Chicago. I'm careful of my money and I never 
ride in taxicabs. I used to be a traveling salesman, 
but I never grabbed a waitress' hand in my life. 
The moon looks better to me than an electric sign, 
and home cooking agrees with my digestion. I'm 
ashamed of myself. I'm a good deal like day be- 
fore yesterday." 

Josephine tried to give him a look of pity, but 
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there was something in his simple, frank way of 
speaking that stopped her. Poor Marcellus ! 

** WeU, as I was saying, this bookkeeper works 
for a big fumitiwe house," she went on, " and he 
knows a man who is employed in a confidential way 
by the telegraph company. Of course I don't un- 
derstand it, but in some way he can get information 
about the horse races in New Orleans before any- 
body else. And then, if you can get the informa- 
tion, you can make thousands of dollars betting." 

" That's good," said Marcellus with his eyes pop- 
ping out. 

" But you don't believe in betting," said she, 
touching his fingers lightly and perhaps by accident 

" Goodness ! " said Starr. 

"Do you?" 

Marcellus looked down at his plate and then 
blushed again. " I feel kind of unprincipled to- 
day ! " he said with a gurgle of delight. " I don't 
know what I believe ! " 

She leaned over the table until he coul(} smell 
heliotrope and other odors of old-fashioned gar- 
dens. 

" I would like to let you in on this information/' 
she said. " But if I do, you must promise never, 
never to tell my uncle." 
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Marcellus answered her. He said: "I guess 
you'd better not tell me then. If I'm going into 
business with him I want to be square with him. 
It's better to be square, isn't it? I ask you. I 
had an idea that you would stand for being square. 
Is that right?" 

She looked a little frightened by the simple sug- 
gestion of Marcellus. " Oh, I suppose so," she said 
in an irritated tone. " I'll go and telephone my 
uncle now." 

Up to the booth she went. Yes, she went up 
there and called up the pay-off joint. Goetting an- 
swered, I suppose. 

" Too easy for words ! " she said. " He fell for 
the lunch. He's falling for the love stuff. Tell 
Juarez to wait there for him. I'm going to introduce 
him to Eddie Freeze first. The man's a regular 
hick!" 

But when she came out of the booth maybe she 
felt out of sorts. She went back and looked at 
Marcellus in silence, and put on her white gloves 
and took them off, and put them on again. And he 
just watched her, satisfied — and happy, so far as 
anyone could see. Poor mark ! 

Poor Mark! Eddie Freeze came down in re- 

« 

sponse to a telephone call and Josephine suggested 
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a conference in Starr's own room. Then she said 
she was going off to buy a pair of shoes. 

" I can't stay long," Eddie said nervously. " I'd 
lose my job." 

He was a thin, consumptive individual with a thin, 
drooping mustache. He was pale and everything 
about him drooped — ^his shoulders, his nose, his fin- 
gers, his hat brim hanging over one thin, bony knee. 
He was timid; the least little noise startled him; 
he told his story in a whisper. 

He told about the years of toil over columns of 
figures, sitting on a high stool. He told of his 
marriage and the two kiddies, as he called them, 
and of his eight-doUar-a-week flat. He told about 
his old, old friend whom he had once saved from 
bankruptcy and through whom he was now able 
to get racing results in advance over the tel- 
egraph company's special wire from New Or- 
leans. 

*' I've got to trust you, Mr. Starr," he said, when 
he finally came to his confession. " The whole hap- 
piness of the dear little woman and the kiddies — 
did I show you these pictures of 'em ?— depends on 
this being a sure thing." 

" How's that ? " asked Marcellus in alarm. 

"I'm an embezzler," wailed the guy. "The 
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money I'm going to put into the pool is stolen 
money." 

He began to cry softly. Marcellus, perhaps, was 
touched. He might have been tempted to beg Mr. 
Freeze not to do anything dishonest, but for some 
reason he had lost his own moral sense. The pro- 
posal to win money in thousand-dollar lots, coming 
after a lifetime of squeezing it out jitney by jitney, 
had dazed him. 

The tubercular bookkeeper, who was known 
among old acquaintances as " Eddie the Frog,*' re- 
covered from his grief soon enough to take the Bod- 
bank victim round to see the wire operator. Their 
meeting place was in the elevator of the building 
above the telegraph office, and Marcellus was in- 
troduced to a thickset man with a cropped mustache 
and in shirt-sleeves, who wore a green eye-shade. 
If Starr had been observant he would have noticed 
that the shoes of this fellow were still wet with the 
first fall of snow, indicating that he, too, had just 
come, not from the telegraph office, but from Dear- 
bom Street. But the green eye-shade was surely 
convincing scenery. 

'' Don't you know any better than to come round 
here when the wire chief and the superintendent 
are on the job," growled the telegraph man to Mr. 
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Ed Freeze. "Of course, I'm glad to meet your 
friend, but it's risking a pot of money — ^big, big 
money! " 

Marcellus opened his simple eyes. He might have 
felt himself a part of a delicious conspiracy, an 
actor in a great drama, a lucky man close to a great 
stroke of fortune. He understood now that there 
was no risk involved. He knew that some horse 
race would be nm to-morrow in New Orleans; he 
knew that several rich men in Chicago— " stock- 
yard men and brokers from the wheat pit " — ^met 
in the office of the Florida Timber and Dredging 
Company, Limited, to exchange bets in cash on 
such races. He knew that, when the news of the 
race had come over the wire, the trusty telegraph 
operator would hold up the information for twenty 
minutes and would send a telephone message to Mr. 
Goetting, and that then Mr. Goetting would hold 
up one finger and scratch his ear, and that would 
be a signal to the insiders to place their money on 
such and such a horse. All this he had heard ex- 
plained. He was more glad than ever that he had 
met Mr. Prentice, the chain-store man, and the 
beautiful Josephine, who appeared to be such a nice, 
refined, companionable and charming girl, with such 
an atmosphere of May mornings, caroling birds, 
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cloud-flecked skies and newly opened hyacinths, and 
the tempted bookkeeper who had embezzled a few 
hundred dollars. Three-part moving pictures were 
being run off before his beaming eyes; he was see- 
ing feature films. 

When he went up to the pay-off joint in the 
Esmeralda Building he was pleased, too, by the ap- 
pearance of stability in that office. He was pleased 
by the heavy mahogany furniture, the heavy brass 
ash-tray, the heavy-piled red carpet, the heavy man- 
ners of Mr. Goetting — b. large man with a large 
mouth, large ears, large rolls of chin hanging poised 
upon the points of a collar in congressional style, 
large fat fingers on a large fat, warm, affectionate, 
all-inclusive, welcoming hand. 

But the fly in the ointment was a terrible quarrel 
which raged in the adjoining room, to which Ed 
Freeze had been summoned by Barrett Prentice. 
Marcellus caught words of anger here and there, 
the sound of apologies, accusations, whining, and 
at last the noise of a hush and stillness. Barrett 
opened the door. His gray hair was rumpled; his 
necktie was askew. But he was smiling. 

" Excuse me not speaking when you came in, 
Starr," he said. "You understand I was pretty 
much mad about my niece telling you our little pri* 
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vate affairs, and I've just bawled out Mr. Freeze 
here for letting you in on the pool. Of course I 
know you a little, but not very well. How could 
I tell where you would stand on a gambling matter 
like this? Couldn't! And I didn't feel, until I 
had tried to borrow the rest of the money, like let- 
ting anybody in on a cinch like this. But bygones 
is bygones." 

*' That's good," exclaimed Marcellus, his face full 
of simple joy. " Now about the chain stores " 

" Gone ! " said Prentice, running his finger round 
his collar. " The financial backing fell through." 

Marcellus showed his disappointment on his face. 
Up sprang Mr. Goetting. 

*' I might as well tell you," said the pay-off joint 
proprietor in his heavy, conservative manner. " It 
was me. I put the crimp in that plan. It's too much 
risk, Mr. Starr. I believe in conservative invest- 
ments. After I'd thought the men's outfitting com- 
bination over, I couldn't see it at all. I want quick, 
sure turns." 

^* Like horse-racing," said Mr. Prentice mock- 
ingly. 

The pay-off-joint man turned on the Juarez 
Fence with heavy anger in his heavy eyes. Poor 
Starr believed another quarrel was at hand. These 
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men did nothing but fill the air with misunderstand- 
ings. 

** Now, listen to me, Prentice/' said Goetting 
severely : ** If a man can take a little sporting prop- 
osition once in a while and turn a few thousand, 
why not? You've always been a sound business 
man and you're going to do it. It was you who 
brought this gentleman, Mr. Freeze, up here. It 
was you who showed me this sure way to pick up 
a little coin. You talk fine for a man who has been 
known as one of the most successful manufacturers 
of the Middle West." 

The row quieted down. 

" Now let's get this pool straightened out," said 
Mr. Goetting heavily. "You're going to put up 
five thousand. I put up another. Freeze will take 
five himdred, and if we can get somebody to take five 
or ten more, there's fifteen or twenty thousand. We 
don't have to place it until we can name the winning 
pony. If Gum Get wins, we draw down a nice 
little two hundred thousand ; if it's the favorite and 
the odds are against us, we'll have to be contented 
to split ten or fifteen." 

Marcellus took out one of his famous pure Irish 
linen handkerchiefs, sold in quantities on Main 
Street, Bodbank, and wiped his forehead. " Well, 
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how much will you put in?" asked the Juarez 
Fence. 

Poor Starr thought a minute. " I don't know," 
said he. " I'll have to think it over." 

"Bless my soul!" Goetting exclaimed. "If I 
felt that way I wouldn't put a cent in it. Just drop 
the proposition right where it is." 

" No, no," said Mark. " I didn't mean that. But 
I'll make up my mind and telegraph my bank to 
send a draft on to-night's mail." 

The Juarez Fence scowled. 

"They won't think you intend to use so much 
money this way, will they ? " he asked. 

" Oh, no," replied Starr, staring out of his big, 
round, surprised eyes. "They won't think so. I 
couldn't let anybody in Bodbank suspect — for any- 
thing!" 

Freeze, Goetting and Prentice all nodded a sol- 
emn approval. 

"You're a business man," said the proprietor 
of the pay-off joint. 

" That's good," said Marcellus. " But there's just 
one question I'd like to ask." 

" Ask on," said Goetting, turning from the map 
of the Florida timberlands. 

" If we are successful in making these bets on 
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the horse race, would I ever get another chance to 
make one — here ? " 

" Certainly would ! " said Prentice. 

" Sure thing ! " said Eddie the Frog. 

" Ab-so-lutely ! " said Goetting. 

" That's good ! " said Marcellus. " I might want 
to go into this later — in a big way." 

The three men heard this sentiment without en- 
thusiasm, but they told him to make himself at 
home while they were out. Starr read a real-estate 
journal, looked himself up in credit-rating book 
for the satisfaction of it, stared out over Lake 
Michigan with its autumn blanket of fog and smoke, 
and listened to the clicking of a typewriter in the 
next room. When the telephone rang he sat up. It 
rang again. It rang again, once more, then again. 
There was no denying it. He picked up the re- 
ceiver. 

" Is Mr. Barrett Prentice there ? " asked a far- 
away woman's voice. " New York City is calling. 
The First National Bank wants Mr. Prentice." 

Marcellus gasped; he was in touch with large 
affairs. 

" Not here," said he. " I don't know where you 
could reach him now." 

And, as he put up the receiver, a voice at his 
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shoulder said : " That's right. He's at a Board of 
Trade conference. He can't be disturbed. I've 
just had a message from him. He isn't coming 
back." 

Starr knew this voice. He turned about slowly 
to feast his eyes upon the wholesome, healthy lady. 

She was in a black skirt, and her waist had the 
same fascinating blend of cream and pink he 
had noticed at luncheon, and the same flimsy 
coolness. 

" Listen ! Do you like these men you work for ? " 
he asked. " You'll think it's funny for me to speak 
of it, but I've wondered. I suppose if you didn't 
work for 'em you wouldn't be able to take care of 
yourself and your mother. But why don't you work 
fpr somebody else? " 

She looked at him savagely. 

** They're honest of course, and big, able men, 
and I can see they protect you," Marcellus went on, 
without a thought of the first story which had de- 
scribed her as " an heiress in a small way.*' " But 
they aren't your kind, are they ? " 

There was a flash of fire in her eyes. 

''That's good," said Starr. "The answer is 
Ifu." 

The two stared at each other. 
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"Can't you have dinner with me?" asked the 
transformed man. 

She looked at him pityingly, but there was some 
sincerity in her voice as she said : " I'd love to 
go ! " Perhaps deeper than the fact that he was 
the easiest prey the pay-off joint had seen for many 
a moon there was the fact of the years Marcellus 
^had lived in comfort with his principles. The un- 
smoked cigars, the unblown dollars, the undrunk 
drinks, the unspent affections of this strange man 
maybe had their attractions for her. He surely 
was something new. He was unhandled, not shop- 
worn, a fresh package, somehow. She may even 
have wished that he wasn't such a soft and easy 
thing. 

Late in the evening Marcellus walked home with 
her far out into the North Side, where their brisk 
steps rang on the pavements of deserted avenues. 

" I've had a fine time," she told him. 

"That's good," said he, almost dancing along 
beside her. 

" I think it was you. You've made the city seem 
different. I hate cities. I'd like a little one maybe 
— ^like Bodbank, I think. Sometime, when Fm tired, 
I like to go away all by myself. Is there any place 
in Bodbank where I could stay ? " 
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"Yes, there is," said the simpleton. "Mrs. 
Eben Colgate takes boarders in a house that looks 
way up the river. Why don't you come down for 
a week? That would be good." 

They had come to her modem apartment house, 
where the green burlap of the hall walls showed 
through a plate-glass door, and bay windows, 
sheathed with sheet tin, clung to the front of the 
building. 

" I wish you'd tell me something," she said 
craftily : " How much are you going to put into 
the pool — ^how much are you going to risk ? " 

" Well, I'll tell you about that," said Marcellus. 
" I want to see how the scheme comes out. I'll give 
it a trial. I'll put up two hundred dollars." 

" Two hundred dollars ! Two hundred dollars ! " 
exclaimed Josephine, for she felt that all her work 
had been planted for nothing. 

" Isn't that good ? " asked the simple Marcellus, 
glad that the arc light was casting its white radiance 
on her Junoesque features. *' And then, if every- 
thing goes well, I can raise nearly fifteen thousand 
the next time." 

Josephine bit her beautiful underlip, but she was 
forced to nod and smile. 

"You are always so happy!" exclaimed Starr. 
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** I think life must be just as you would like to 
have it" 

The girl opened the apartment door, went in, 
and then, turning, whispered through the crack : 

"Think again!" 

" She spoke with some f eelin' ! I guess she ain't 
happy," Mark said* to himself. "Well, that's 
good." 

The following morning, Ed the Frog, the 
Juarez Fence and Goetting, having heard from the 
pink lips of Josephine of the victim's determination 
to stake only two hundred dollars, were in confer- 
ence at the pay-off joint in the Esmeralda Building. 

" Suppose a likely horse, like Gum Get, puts one 
over on the favorite ! " whined the Fence, pulling 
at his cropped mustache. " We'd have to pay ten 
to one to the piker's two hundred." 

" Or frame him with a loser and take the two 
hundred iron men for all our trouble! And it's 
just that kind of a little fish that squeals loudest 
round on Harrison Street," said Eddie the Frog, 
looking more tubercular than ever. 

" Where is he now ? " asked alias Mr. Prentice. 

" Out with Josephine. He's one of those fresh- 
air guys and he's walking her through some park 
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to give her a swell time. Honest, he's hard to be- 
lieve. I didn't know they grew so ripe. Listen! 
He told her to come on down to Bodbank for a 
vacation ! He's so soft you can't pick him up with 
a fork ! When I think how that simp has got fifteen 
thousand and nobody has taken it away from him, 
it makes me ashamed of myself." 

Goetting had been sitting at the mahogany desk 
with his fat fists closed on his knees ; now he raised 
one of them and pounded the credit-rating book 
with it. 

" You two nice little boys talk as if somebody 
had been feeding you raw meat again," said he. 
" The thing to do in this case is to go through with 
it. Let him win; it's a good investment! Don't 
you remember the German we let go back to La 
Porte, Indiana, with twelve hundred honest-to-good- 
ness dollars ? Did he come back ? You bet he did ! 
They all come back. They come foaming at the 
mouth for another bite and ready to play life-insur- 
ance policies, gold fillings and crown-and-bridge 
work for a big killing. What we have to plant on 
Marcellus S., we'll get back a hundred times over." 

" Suppose he went back to Bodbank and dropped 
dead," said the Juarez Fence woefully. 

" Well, anyway, we can send Josie down to watch 
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him and bring him back," Eddie suggested. " Trust 
to that ladyl The longer they stand with her, the 
harder they fall." 

" You've got the right idea, brother Freeze," said 
Goetting. " When he comes back to Chicago, go 
fix up a little flat with a wife and two squallers and 
get him out there for dinner. Then, after he has 
felt the gaff, lost his money and wants to squeal, 
tell him that if he does it will expose your em- 
bezzlement and ruin you, and spoil the life of the 
family. It will go with him. He's too good to 
be true ! " 

The matter was thus sewed up. 

At five-thirty that afternoon no less a person than 
our own little round cherub, Marcellus Starr, stood 
in the Union Station waiting-room with a ticket for 
Bodbank in one hand, his dress suit case in the 
other, and a smile of some permanence on his face. 
A perfectly good thousand-dollar bill and twelve 
fifty-dollar notes were in his breast pocket under a 
safety pin. A horse called Gum Get had run so 
fast in New Orleans, during the afternoon, that 
he had beaten the favorite, and eight for one was 
handed out to intelligent persons like Marcellus, 
especially when a telegraph operator gave informa- 
tion in advance. Mark could remember vaguely 
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being introduced to three big cattlemen from Mon- 
tana, a banker from Toledo, and the president of a 
big packing company. All of them had puffed ex- 
pensive cigar smoke in his face, and had congratu- 
lated him when he had won their money. It was 
a miracle, a fairy-tale. He remembered promising 
somebody to mobilize his quick assets and return to 
Chicago in a week, ready to become a rich man. It 
was too bad I 

And yet Josephine, clad in a beautiful green 
broadcloth street gown, and more than ever like 
something out of an old-fashioned garden, could 
not interest Marcellus in his financial affairs. She 
had come down in the taxicab with him, and with 
schoolgirl '* Ohs ! '* and " Ahs ! " had congratulated 
him on his good fortune; but Marcellus insisted on 
talking philosophy only, philosophy slightly tinc- 
tured with " personnel." 

" My train's ready now," he said. " But, Joseph- 
ine, don't forget what I said to you. I believe in 
you. I consider you're my friend. No matter 
what anybody would say about you, I'd believe 
that you were the right stuff at the bottom. I'd 
bet my last dollar on you ! " 

'* Maybe I'm not what you think," she said. 

" Oh, yes, you are. Whatever I think you are, 
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and whatever you think you are, why, that you'll 
be ! " said he. " Don't forget. I'm just a pretty 
plain, unimportant travelin' man and shopkeeper. 
That's me. But don't forget — Marcellus Starr has 
picked you for the real thing! You're a fine 
woman. You're a brave woman. Come down to 
Bodbank." 

" I believe I'll come Saturday," said she slowly. 

"That's good. Believe you'll come Saturday. 
Belief is what you want. They'll tell you that only 
fools believe; but I tell you it's only the wise ones. 
Give me your hand ! " 

" You never asked to kiss me," she said, looking 
at him thoughtfully. 

" Do you kiss men ? " asked Mark. 

" No. That's one thing, anyhow ! " 

" Then why would I ask ? Good-by." 

After his train had puffed out of the shed she 
found a mirror, three by two, in her vanity case; 
she looked in it and laughed. 

Of course, one of the advantages poor Marcellus 
had was that, in Bodbank, he could raise a scandal 
and never hear of it. When on Saturday and Sun- 
day and Monday he spent most of his time with a 
beautiful blond lady-of-mystery who had taken a 
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room for the week end at Mrs. Colgate's on the 
River Bluff, none of the talk reached his ears. He 
went right on taking Josephine to the movies, and 
to supper at the Bodbank Hotel, and to Carthage 
and Galesburg in a hired touring car, just as if he 
really believed in what he was doing. He left the 
boy at the store to polish the glass cases, show the 
trays of knitted silk ties, and the " Winterwarm " 
line of underwear just received. The atmosphere 
of mayflowers and dew on the meadows which the 
girl carried round with her held him entranced. 

She surprised him constantly. She liked to walk 
along the high river bluffs because she could see 
the big sweeps of the Mississippi. He had not ex- 
pected this. She liked to stop stray dogs and talk 
to them. He was astonished. She let him read 
aloud Victor Hugo's description of the Battle of 
Waterloo, and listened with her pink lips a little 
apart. He could scarcely believe it. Bodbank, 
where there was so little to do, seemed to satisfy 
her. 

He was surprised. She liked to be with him in 
spite of the fact that he made no love to her, and 
sometimes when it was sunny and the air clear 
and cold she would put her arm through his and 
squeeze. He couldn't see why. 
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On Tuesday evening at six they were to take the 
W. L. and N. train back to Chicago for the " kill- 
ing." Marcellus was to become a rich man! And 
it was not until Tuesday afternoon, when they were 
on their way to the station, that the poor chump 
made to Josephine his confession. 

"I've saved and saved," said he. "And now 
when the chance comes, Fm going to be paid for all 
these years of struggle and self-denial. Til have 
ten thousand of my own money to take back to 
Qiicago, and here in this envelope I've ten thou- 
sand more in bonds." 

He showed her a manila packet fat with securi- 
ties. 

" I wouldn't touch these bonds if there was any 
risk," said he. 

Josephine, who was standing, looking down Main 
Street toward the Levee, never showed a trace of 
excitement on her face. Its classic calm was un- 
disturbed, too, as she watched him return the securi- 
ties to his inside coat pocket just as they stepped 
into his haberdashery. 

" Are those bonds negotiable ? " she asked sweetly. 

He put down his own dress suit case and hers and 
nodded. "Just like money." 

"They're yours, eh?" 
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Upon the cherubic face of Marcellus came a 
blush. 

" They belong to my sister's little girl/' he said. 
" I wouldn't tell anybody that but you. I'm her 
guardian and trustee. And don't think I mean to 
do any wrong. No! When I get back I'm going 
to return every cent and a lot more beside. There 
ain't a soul alive who to this day has ever known 
me to do a crooked or dishonest thing." 

Josephine Pollick looked at the floor a moment, 
and then went along the showcase singing softly to 
herself. The time for closing had come; the boy 
had gone home. Marcellus unlocked the cash reg- 
ister, and having counted the day's receipts, put 
them in his trousers' pocket. The girl even looked 
wistfully at these bills. 

" Excuse me a minute if I go down and open up 
a case of dress shirts," said he, hanging his coat and 
waistcoat over the counter. " I've got to do it. I 
won't be back before Thursday. And please keep 
watch of the time, Josephine. Call me, will you, at 
ten minutes of six. It'll take us five minutes to 
walk to the station." 

She could hear the hammer going on the packing 
cases down the cellar. She listened at the top of 
the stairs. She tiptoed back to the place where his 
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coat hung. She moved the edge of it with the tips 
of her^ fingers. The envelope was there ! Ten 
thousand dollars I 

The clock against the wall at the end of the store 
ticked loudly in the moments between the sound of 
th^ hammer and the ripping of wood in the base- 
ment It was ten minutes of six now. There would 
still be time to catch the train. 

The arc light on Main Street threw the moving 
shadows of passers-by onto the store floor, but 
Josephine did not see them as her finger tips slowly 
withdrew the fat envelope from the pocket of Mar- 
cellus Starr's coat. 

"The fool I" said she. "Five minutes of six 



now." 



She listened. His step was coming up the stair. 
He was whistling. She thrust the envelope into 
her black fur muff. 

At the top of the cellar steps Marcellus switched 
on the light; as he looked at her he must have 
thought she was pale. 

He said: "Are you ill?" 

Outside the clock on the court house struck the 
hour. 

" Great Scott I We've missed the train ! You've 
spoiled everything!" 
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Josephine, however, did not answer. 

And then he showed his first suspicion; he ran 
to his coat and felt with trembling fingers for his 
bonds. Of course he felt in vain. 

" Give them to me ! " he exclaimed, almost sob- 
bing. " Give them to me — ^you thief." 

The girl felt behind her as if the name he had 
called her had a physical violence in it which made 
a prop necessary. 

" No, you poor fool, I won't give them to 
you." 

" Why not ? " asked Marcellus, staring at her out 
of his simple eyes. 

" Because you trusted me," she said. " Because 
I meant for you to miss the train. I thought I 
could let you lose your own money, but I couldn't. 
And I won't. And I won't let you be a crook on 
my account — not on my account. You're too white ! 
You're the realest man — except for being a fool — 
I ever knew! You've beat me! Promise me you 
won't go to Chicago? Promise." 

She had grasped his wrists in her hands and 
brought her eager face close to his. 

"Listen to me," she went on. "I'm going to 
double-cross the whole bunch up there in the Es- 
meralda Building. I'm sick of the whole game. 
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Do you know, you poor mark, what they were 
going to do to you ? " 

" Sure," said he gleefully — ^like a boy. 

" Sure ! " exclaimed Josephine. " What do you 
mean?" 

" Open the envelope," said he. 

She tore it open and looked within. There was 
one newspaper and a sheet of the stationery of 
Marcellus Starr, Outfitter to his Majesty, the Well 
Dressed Citizen. Mark had written on it : 

" Of course you'll take this from me if you get 
the chance, and I am going to give you the chance. 
The reason you'll take it is because what I said was 
so— at the bottom you are the real thing and you'll 
stick to me. You won't let me make a mistake. 
That isn't in your heart. And I trust you so much 
that if you say I ought to send back the sixteen 
hundred dollars to the simpletons who let me get 
away with it, I'll send it back. You may have gone 
away before you read what I've written; but you 
will come back. You will see that fools may be- 
lieve, but that only wise ones can have beliefs." 

When Josephine had read this it dropped out of 
her hands and fluttered down onto the floor. 
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" Well ? " asked Marcellus. " What do you say?" 

" You win I " she whispered. " What are you 
going to do with me ? " 

"I'd like to take you into the firm," said he 
briskly. 

At first she looked at him a little frightened. He 
thought that the atmosphere of old-fashioned gar- 
dens was stronger than ever. Then something of 
mischief came into her face. She said : 

"That's good!" 



VI 



MADE OF STEEL 



— " Apple '' Dame, 



I GUESS one of the strangest love stories Bod- 
bank ever heard could have been told by Martin 
Whitney. And there you are! 

Old Joe Whitney made his money in Michigan 
land deals. In the year of the Centennial his wife 
died, and some years later he was married a second 
time, to a girl named Lucille Marguerite Vernier. 
Here in Bodbank the folks expected to see a for- 
eign actress, with hair like a raven's wing, wicked 
eyes, and designs on ministers' sons. 

She turned out to be a bit of bric-a-brac, about as 

tall as a cotton umbrella, with red-brown hair 

wound round in coils as thick as your wrist, and no 

opinion of her own except that everybody was kind 

and good; and that opinion, if not mistaken, was 

incautious. She was the daughter of a landscape 

painter who had been forced by hard times into 

•09 
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portrait work, and had been stranded in Indianapolis 
because a rich brewer couldn't recognize himself. 

Old Joe built her a brick house outside of town on 
the North Road, just this side of where, later, I 
cleared the com and wheat, planted my first big 
apple orchard and built my own home — in 1887. 
He put up a square mansion without any frills on 
it — so it looked like a county court house ; and then 
he planted pine trees on the square lot — the way 
you would go about setting out a bed of cabbages. 
They've grown up now and they are the only grove 
of evergreens round Bodbank; but they certainly 
look like the work of a careful surveyor. 

He had two sons by his first wife. One of 'em 
was Martin, and the younger was named Qiristian 
by some guiding spirit with a profane sense of 
humor. Stepmothers aren't a movement to be fos- 
tered, and Lucille was too young and too little and 
too dazed with life to come up to the average suc- 
cess — which is low. She was as good as gold to 
the two boys, who were almost men; and that only 
made 'em recall how good their own mother — ^with 
her fat, waddling body and heart disease, and the 
damdest fondness for rhubarb sauce I have ever 
seen in a woman — had been to 'em. And there you 
are! 
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I can remember, in spite of the dislike of the new 
mother, which he shared in silence with his brother, 
that Martin was a healthy, happy specimen as a 
boy. He was the kind of boy that whistled as he 
kicked up the dust; when he was twenty he was 
full of fun, and there was hardly a girl in Bodbank 
who didn't want his picture or hanker to have a 
valentine from him to paste in her diary. He had 
been off to some school where they taught engi- 
neering and other accurate things, like that and 
plumbing. He was as happy and light-hearted as 
any bird that sings in a mock-orange hedge; and 
Fve seen him look at Christian, his younger brother, 
as though he couldn't understand why that rascal 
was moping, whenever he wasn't planning how 
to avoid getting an educaticm or how to do 
even the most innocent things without being 
caught. 

Christian, as I have said, must have been named 
by the same man who called Binghamton, New 
York, the Parlor City. 

Christian was a believer in will power; he was 
using will power to overcome all his good habits. 

Some years passed. And when I sat down, the 
way I do on New Year's Day, and thought of what 
has happened in Bodbank in bygone years, I re- 
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membered, on one January first, that the Whitney 
family had scattered. Christian had gone off to 
Chicago, and then nobody knew where. It was 
safe to say he was trading horses, or drilling for 
oil, or planting gold mines in out-of-the-way places, 
or selling somebody a mile or two of the Santa F6 
Railroad. He had scattered a long way from the 
Whitney family, and I guess the only thing he kept 
of the Whitney tradition was good manners. 

The Whitneys certainly were gentlemen, and 
could talk to you in the anteroom of a livery stable 
in a way to make you feel that you were at an am- 
bassador's ball. The men in that family got more 
pneumonia from taking off their hats, and more 
flat feet from standing in the presence of ladies, 
than all the rest in Bodbank combined; so it was 
a good guess that Christian would keep his man- 
ners even after he had lost his head and what little 
money his father left him. 

Old Joe had been killed, along with his wife, 
Lucille, in the old Peoria Railroad accident. He 
had been standing on the steps of the car when 
the crash came, and somebody had just handed him 
one of those thick china cups, full of coffee; and 
when they picked him up the china ring of the 
handle was still on his forefinger. 
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But he left most of his money and the homestead 
to Martin, his first-born. 

Martin had gone to South America. What he 
was doing there was a good deal of a mystery to 
Bodbank folks, but everybody said it was hunting 
crocodiles in Brazil. That's like Bodbank. He 
was building railroads in Ecuador; and after a time 
somebody saw in the Chicago papers that he was 
considered a great engineer and very rich, and was 
going about with kings and pretenders, and heirs 
to the presidency of republics, and fine ladies who 
wore mantillas and whispered soft nothings through 
grated windows. And there you are ! 

So the Whitney family had scattered, and the 
only member of it left in Bodbank stood on the 
lawn, in the grove of pines that Old Joe had set 
out in a simple design, so that each was no nearer 
the other than each. The surviving member stood 
on the lawn, taking all the weather— covered with 
snow and icicles in the winter, struck by lightning 
once in the summer, and showing rust spots in 
places, with a nose raised, proud and noble and 
definant. He was an iron dog. Barring one iron 
deer, set out by Hibberd Shirle/s father, it was 
tiie only iron mastiff in the whole city. 

I used to go sometimes and peek in the windows 
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of the old house, under the shutters, and see yellow 
bedsheets thrown over the mahogany furniture and 
turning into lace from dry rot; and I had to shake 
my head. Martin wouldn't sell it. When Jamieson 
sent down word to South America in 1895 that he 
had a purchaser — ^which he didn't — a letter came 
back after six months, with a foreign postage stamp 
on it It was shown all round, and all it said was : 

No. With kind regards, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 

M. Whitney. 

And Goldman, who keeps the cigar store, said: 
" That don't sound much like the boy who left Bod- 
bank. I leave it to you — frank, free and above- 
board ? " But I didn't know then what tragedies 
and comedies were coming to that old home ! 

The grass grew up in the yard and the pines 
grew taller too; and people going out along the 
North Road at night could hear the rustle of 'em, 
like the voices of human beings. Most of the low 
picket fence first lost its white paint and then rotted 
down. And children used to say that you could 
see lights moving round in the rooms downstairs; 
that if you listened you could hear chains clanking, 
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and that it was Old Joe Whitney trying to get the 
handle of the thick china coffee cup off his fore- 
finger. 

The grass and weeds grew up, and wrens built a 
nest in the mail box beside the front door; and 
stories were told saying that somebody had once 
got the key to the house from Barlow, the executor, 
and had gone in and found Whitney's old meer- 
schaum pipe just where he had put it down when 
he started off the day he was killed. The two beds 
in the big room upstairs were just as Old Joe and 
Lucille had got out of them, and as the hired girl 
had left them when the news came. There were 
hollows in the pillows where heads had pressed in. 
And there was a dish of oatmeal on the dining-room 
table. And lots of folks believed the story that the 
oatmeal had turned to stone. And there you are I 

For eighteen years it went on. The taxes were 
assessed on the Whitney place as regular as clock- 
work, and paid by Martin Whitney through some 
Chicago banking house, just as regular. The city 
changed. People died. Old faces everybody knew 
were gone. New folks and a good many foreigners 
came in. Our congressman got a new post-ofHce 
building and Judge Antrim had buried two dogs. 
Electric light was put into the town. The river 
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traffic fell off and one more branch raflroad came 
in. 

The cost of living went up; and while it was going 
up the same kind of people who in the old days 
did their own housework, and wore clothes until 
they were worn out, and ate simple food, learned 
to have hired help in the kitchen, and watch the 
styles, and buy canned mushrooms. Buildings on 
Main Street began to get thick and tall. The first 
elevator was put in. And Bodbank got mad because 
the United States census figures were not so high 
as those of the Chamber of Commerce. 

Then, one day, Martin Whitney came back. 

He came back without a word to anybody — all 
alone. Nobody knew him; and even those who 
might wouldn't have recognized him. He got off 
the W. L. & N. train from Chicago, took a hack 
and drove out through the section on the North 
Road, where mists used to hang and the frogs trill 
in the spring before the real-estate company filled 
it in and began to build cottages and call 'em bunga- 
lows — ^to take the sting off. 

He drove out the North Road, got down from the 
hack, paid the driver, and then walked up through 
the long grass and weeds, put his key in the door, 
went in, and closed it after him. Fve often won- 
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dered what things were in his mind as he stood 
there inside. But he was back — back to stay ! 

I guess the first story about him which flew 
round Bodbank was that he had been disappointed 
in love by some woman. Then it grew to be a 
woman of ravishing beauty. Then they had her a 
Spanish seiiorita, tall and queenly and carrying a 
fine lace handkerchief. Finally she was royalty — 
and that prevented the marriage. And there you 
are! 

When I say the story went round that Martin 
had been disappointed in love I've already given a 
pretty good idea of the kind of man who came back, 
after nearly twenty years, to Bodbank. I remem- 
ber that Bucknam, the glucose manufacturer, said : 

" What's it mean to say that Whitney is disap- 
pointed in love? Everybody is, ain't they? He 
might have been disappointed worse if he'd got her. 
He's nearly forty; and if he's never tasted the joys 
of marriage he's been pampered by Fate — and ought 
to feel as young as a boy ! " 

Just the same, however, something had happened 
to Martin Whitney. You could see that at first, and 
you could see it after the old, deaf, mute Spanish 
servant had come, and boxes and boxes of strange 
books and curios and engineers' instruments had 
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been taken into the house, and after the new fence 
was up, and the weeds were cut, and chairs were 
on the porch, and lights were in the windows of 
the old place at night, and Martin had settled down 
to live out his life here. 

He had gone away a rosy boy; he came back as 
hard as granite. His hair had grown gray — ^the 
color of galvanized metal. He wore a beard, too, 
that made his square chin seem squarer and more 
stem; and, after the brown he had brought back 
on his skin from the tropics had worn off in our 
Bodbank winters, there was a coldness about his 
face that made you think of a thing chipped out of 
marble. 

Doctor Reeve said that sometimes, when he had 
attacks of some curious mountain fever which he 
had picked up in Ecuador, among strange people 
and strange beasts and things, he suffered terribly. 
But you'd never see it in his face. That never 
moved. It was like a mask, which spoke to you of 
a life that was done — a combination of grit and sad- 
ness; it looked the way you feel when an old-fash- 
ioned play is all through and the curtain has gone 
down. 

Hugo Schwimmer, who has done calcimining and 
wall papering and odd jobs in Bodbank as long as 
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I can remember, washed the windows in the old 
house for Martin. He said to me : 

" Mr. Dame, there's a man who is the most inside 
himself I ever see. He gets up as early as I do 
and saws wood. Then he takes a cold bath — ^when 
there's hot water right in the house ! He reads and 
reads all the time; and instead of taking any regular 
newspaper he has a newspaper sent him once a 
week from London — ^and there aren't any pictures 
m It. 

'' Along about sundown he sits on a porch chair 
and stretches out his long legs, and looks down the 
hill at the river, and seems to be thinking. He never 
speaks a word from sunrise to night, and yet he is 
the politest man I ever come against. He's so 
polite to common folks that it looks like to me that 
he's afraid they might be politer than he is! But 
he's like that dog on the lawn — ^he's a man made 
of steel 1" 

Made of steel ! Made of metal, like the iron dog 
on the lawn! That's what folks said about him. 
He was scarcely human; judging from the outside 
he was a machine, except when Fd see him from 
my own house feeding birds after a snowstorm; or 
except when I'd find out that in the summer he'd 
let the wrens stay in the mail box, and in the R. F. 
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D. box too— for no letters ever came; and except 
when he'd get up and bow like an ambassador to 
folks who were passing, and who dared to look up 
at the porch — I never had any idea that he had 
a thought for anything else that lived. 

He spent his time with books or making things 
in the carpenter shop, which he had fitted up in 
the old back room — a man with a military figure 
and a body of youth, and a face like a mask, with 
its beard and sadness and sternness and doneness! 
And there you are ! 

The house was like him too. For seven years I 
lived not two hundred yards away, and I wasn't 
in it but twice. And I guess I never saw him down- 
town in Bodbank but half a dozen times. Gold- 
man, the tobacconist, said that Martin could go 
ten years on a dime and still have the dime left at 
the end. He paid everything by sending the bills 
to Chicago, and then a check would come back, 
signed by somebody named Couch, as attorney. 
But, as I say, the house was like him. 

Everything in it was in order, but it was as stiff 
and cold and silent as a receiving vault. When a 
woman isn't round things have to look one of two 
ways: they look as though either a tornado had 
been there or a professor of mathematics. The 
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latter was so of the Whitney place. The old ma- 
hogany chairs, with their dark red seats, were lined 
up against the wall as though there was going to 
be a funeral ; there weren't any draperies anywhere. 
And summer and winter the old oil paintings were 
hung in the middle of the spaces, with mosquito 
netting stretched across the front, so you couldn't 
tell a portrait from a sunset on the Susquehanna. 

And after seven years there came a fortnight or 
so of days that did about what a volcano would do 
to that house and that man who was made of steel ! 

A spring day the first was— one of those spring 
days that make a long jump from some place where 
there is sunshine and land with both feet here in 
the Com Belt. The day had come up from the 
tropics, perhaps, just as the woman who existed 
in the minds of Bodbank folks might have come 
up from the tropics, with her ravishing beauty, and 
her smile, and her lace handkerchief, and her royal 
blood. It seems to me on a day like that I can count 
the leaves as they come out on the trees. On a day 
like that we begin to think so much of com weather 
that my wife slides out onto the piazza with a cloth 
and polishes the top end of the old thermometer. 

About eleven o'clock, as the station master tells 
me, the W. L. & N. Number Thirty-nine set down 
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a man and a woman at the depot on the Levee. The 
woman had a baby in her arms — a fat and hefty 
little thing, mostly eyes — ^like the spring sky; but 
some hair — ^like the spring sunlight. 

The woman looked as though her clothes were 
bought after a good deal of figuring; the man had a 
suit that wasn't noisy and vociferous — but, just the 
same, it looked regardless. The man was clean- 
shaved and worried, and there were dark rings 
round his eyes. He left the girl at the station, after 
whispering to her, and started up the hill from the 
Levee, looking about him as though everything was 
strange to him. 

Half an hour later he got down out of a hired 
runabout in front of the Whitney gate, hitched the 
horse and looked at the iron dog on the lawn as 
though he had seen it before, with its rusty nose 
held so proud and defiant. Then he measured the 
height of the pine trees with his eye, looked at the 
house, and walked up toward it a good deal the 
way he would have gone up the path if it had been 
midnight instead of noon, and if he had planned to 
unscrew the doorknob to sell it for old brass. 

Martin came out on the porch just as the stranger 
came up the wide stone steps. The owner of the 
house was dressed as he was 'most always dressed 
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when he wasn't working in his carpenter shop. He 
had a black cutaway coat on and a high collar. 
Somehow the linen he wore always seemed a little 
whiter than linen usually comes; and even his old 
clothes were formal, like an ambassador's. He 
bowed to the out-of-town man that way, too, and 
for a moment the two looked at each other. 

" I'm Christian," said the stranger. 

" My brother? " Martin said. " My brother? '* 
He couldn't seem to believe it. 

" Don't you remember how I dropped your two- 
bit piece into the hole in the iron dog ? " the stranger 
said. 

Martin gasped then, put his hands on his brother's 
shoulders and said quietly : 

" I'm glad I couldn't find out where you'd gone. 
I'm glad to see you." 

" I guess you won't be glad," Christian said, pull- 
ing away, and with the old, moping, sullen look 
coming into his face. " I'm here because I thought 
you'd want to avoid disgrace to the family. That's 
why I'm here. I've got to have help — money." 

Martin stiffened up and said : 

" Go on, sir." 

Christian stared down at the speckled light that 
fell between the pine boughs onto the big, flat stones;' 
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he peeped tip at the son, with one eye dosed, and 
at last he looked at MartiiL The old weasel ex- 
pression was in Christian's face. 

** I mig^t as well tell the truth, brother/' said he. 
" It's trouble — bad trouble. It may bring disgrace 
on the family. You won't like that, Martin. You 
always talked about the family and about the name 
and about honor. And I heard how you paid the 
taxes on the home, so you could keep it all these 
years, brother. And maybe you wanted me to 
come back and marry, so that the family wouldn't 
end with us, eh? Well, all that's a wreck now, 
Martin." 

He stood there when he had finished, holding on 
to the bosom of his ice-cream-pink shirt with the 
palms of his hands, as though it hurt him to take 
a breath. He was always great on dramatics. And 
then his face, which was out of the same mold as 
his brother's, was a jelly face, on which expressions 
shook round; but Martin's face was like old con- 
crete poured long ago— hard as stone. And there 
you are! 

I had gone over to see how some Black Ben grafts 
I had put on Martin's trees were getting on; and 
when I stood under one of the pines, overhearing 
that kind of talk, I didn't know whether to slide 
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away or step out forward. Martin settled it for me. 
He caught sight of me and said, like the captain of 
a battleship: 

*' Sit down on the porch, my friend Dame. FU 
be with you — pronto, ... Go on, sir," he said 
to Christian with a voice as cold and hard and 
unreadable as his face. His stout hands were 
shut, though, and something in those two fists 
would tell a person that Martin had smelled some 
truth. 

" Walk down here," the younger man said, look- 
ing sideways at me as though he didn't remember 
ever seeing me before; and Martin, knowing very 
well that Christian wanted to talk privately, sneered 
and went out under the pines. 

His head was raised, and his eyes were looking 
out over the Mississippi, toward the Iowa shore. 
He scarcely seemed to be hearing what was said to 
him. Once he reached into his pocket for some of 
the barley he always carried, and tossed it to three 
redwings that had been picking at the pine needles. 
But if It had not been for the way he was opening 
and shutting his two fists as he walked I would 
have believed that, after all, he was a man of steel 
^-that a person who could meet a brother after 
twenty years and find him in a desperate fix of some 
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kind without moving a muscle of his face must 
have a heart that for years had been turning to 
metal. 
The two walked together under the speckled light 

« 

and the low boughs. Martin looked like a states- 
man, and Christian seemed to be an inferior creature 
whining up at him. They kept side by side; but 
you would have thought that one went with a 
measured tread, and that the other was half running 
all the time. 

When they had gone nearly to the gate Martin 
stopped suddenly and turned on his brother. 

" What woman ? " he snarled. 

I couldn't hear the answer; but I could see that 
Qiristian was going on with his story, but keeping 
away from his brother as though he feared the man 
of steel would spring at him. Every now and then 
I could hear the word " money." At last he seemed 
to have finished. 

'* So she knows ? " said Martin through his teeth. 
" And so that is what you propose to do ? And you 
come to me, eh ? Then, listen. Christian Whitney : 
Look at that iron dog there ! Look at it I I never 
knew why it stood there. It's my symbol for youl 
It's an empty pretense. It isn't even a beast — it's 
an imitation of a beast It's your token! Hear 
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that! And I'm going to soil my hands with you, 
Qiristian Whitney ! " 

The younger brother gave a cry almost like a 
rabbit as Martin rushed at him; and he sprang 
away. Looking from left to right for shelter he 
flew to the iron dog. His idea was to keep the 
thing between himself and the man who now, by 
magic, had changed from tall, stiff dignity to an 
angry, heavy-shouldered animal, with a killing in 
its eyes. 

And then, as the two brothers stopped, one on 
each side of the black mastiff, suddenly Martin 
straightened up again, and his face grew as cold as 
ice, and he was like an ambassador again; and he 
pointed to the gate. 

" Go! " said he. " You and yours — ^I wipe my 
hands of you." 

Christian saw his chance then. He ran to the 
fence, leaped over, snatched loose the rope on the 
livery-stable horse, jtunped into the runabout and 
cut at the creature with the whip. The frightened 
mare jumped across the ruts in the sun-baked mud; 
but, before the flying wagon reached the place oppo- 
site the last row of the geometrical pines. Chris- 
tian turned round, shaking both the reins and 
the whip in the air, as though suddenly he was a 
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wild thing; he made the motions of an ape in a 
fury. 

** Curse you ! " he roared, still using his dra- 
matics. *' Curse you 1 And curse her ! " 

The day was still — the way a spring day is still 
at noon, when everything is sleepy. The words of 
the man in the runabout cut into it like the ripping 
slash of a pruning knife. We could hear the wagon 
rattling like mad down the road, round the turn; 
and finally you could not hear it any more. 

Martin came up the steps, and even under his 
beard you could see that his mouth was set. He 
dropped down in the old rocking-chair and looked 
out across the wide space to the west, and his face 
was like a face carved over the door of the new 
post-office building. 

And there he sat and sat, staring and staring, 
until at last, after a long time, he clapped his hands 
— the way they call for servants in South America ; 
and then the old, half -petrified brown creature 
he had brought up with him from the tropics 
came, as though treading on eggs, out onto the 
porch. 

Martin said something to him in Spanish, and 
the eyes of the old curio opened wider and wider, 
so that before he disappeared I thought those eyes 
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would fall out and bound like marbles on the 
boards. Later I saw the servant going down the 
road. 

Martin still stared out over the Mississippi; then 
he turned to me and used sharp, short words. 

" A woman ! " he said. " I've sent for her." 

You should have heard him ! There were sorrow 
and anger, loathing, hatred and fear in his voice. 
I got up and left. I didn't dare to be curious. 

Folks said he was made of steel ! 

There's a croquet ground out on the lawn at my 
place. Late that afternoon there came a new sign 
of summer. The new sign was that I was measur- 
ing off and setting out the wickets for the children. 
You know how the sun slopes a full glare at you 
on those spring days — ^how it pours blinding light 
downhill at you. It was that glare of the sun which 
prevented my seeing right away who it was that 
stood in front of me when I heard the click of the 
gate and got on my feet, with the pencils and 
money and memorandum books falling out of my 
pockets all over the grass. Then I heard Martin 
Whitney again. 

" Dame," said Ae, in his polished-granite voice, 
** this young woman and this child have been left 
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in Bodbank by one who calls himself Christian 
Whitney. I have talked with the young woman. 
There are reasons why she should not remain in a 
hotel. There are adequate reasons why she should 
not remain at the Whitney homestead. There are 
reasons why no explanation should be made at the 
present concerning the conditions that have made 
it necessary for me to harbor her, sir. I desire 
that you and your wife, as a favor to a neighbor, 
rather than for the recompense I shall be able to 
make to you, will shelter her for a day or two." 

I must say this request took my breath away. I 
couldn't seem to find an answer. There I stood, 
with a croquet wicket in each hand, looking at the 
girl and the pink sleeping thing that fell over the 
curve of her arm like a little bundle of oats. 

She was a pretty young girl, though her eyes 
were red, as though she'd been crying; and her hair 
was in need of holding one of those feminine con- 
ventions in a mirror; and there was that hot and 
dusty look which a long trainride puts on a woman's 
face and neck. Her hair was brown and silky, and 
she wore a wedding ring on one of the fingers of 
her hands, which looked well-shaped and wholesome 
and healthy. 

A man can tell a good deal by just looking at a 
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woman, and I knew this one wasn't anybody in 
particular — ^just a girl who had been brought up 
in the country somewhere and probably stopped 
school too soon. There wasn't anything special 
about her except something that would have made 
anybody want to pat her on the back very gently, 
and say, " There ; there ! " the way folks do to a 
broken-legged bird. And there you are ! 

She didn't carry her head down — ^the way those 
do who are broken with grief; but there was a 
strange stare in her gray eyes, as though she did 
not see anything very clearly — as though nothing 
mattered much except the baby in her arms. 

Now and then she'd pull the little thing close to 

her, so as to feel that it was still there and hadn't 
been taken away, or turned cold, or evaporated, or 
blown away in a powder. She just seemed dazed 
— ^the way a person would look who had been hauled 
out of a burning building. 

" Whitney, I'll have to speak to Mrs. Dame, to 
make sure I can do what you ask," I says, turning 
toward Martin again; "but I don't believe there 
is a speck of doubt about it." 

The man of steel looked down at the girl in her 
simple little brown dress and drew away from her. 
She might have been a snake — the way his body 
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moved; but his face was as cold and hard as fhe 
bottom of a tin tray. 

"I owe it to you to say, Dame, that for the 
first time m my life I am at a loss to know what 
to do. It may take me several days to decide," 
he said. 

Then he walked over close to me, so that the 
girl could not hear. He spoke in his measured, 
careful way, and with no trace of any feeling in his 
voice. 

"This girl is from Cedar Rapids," said he. 
" Eighteen months ago my brother married her. 
He left her for nearly six months; and she searched 
for him all that time, so far as her limited means 
would allow her. Last week she found him and, 
with him, the truth." 

"Truth?" said I. 

" Yes," said he, looking at his muscular fingers 
and at his thumbs, which were almost always stuck 
out at right angles to his hand. " Yes; the truth. 
Christian Whitney already had a wife." 

Maybe the young woman heard the last word, for 
she put both arms round the baby girl as though 
some bird of prey was going to potmce on it. 

Later on she did that again. It was when my 
wife asked her the name. She put her arms about 
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it quickly and just shook her head. And there you 
are! 

But none of that was her fault! 

For some time the girl was in a daze — ^the same 
daze. She would move about like a machine and 
wanted to help my wife with the mending. When 
it was done she would go out on the porch in the 
late afternoon and sit staring at the Iowa shore 
across the river, with the little thing close to her, 
sleeping or gurgling or looking round with eyes 
as gray as the mother's eyes. She used to watch 
the old tops of trees and riffraff floating down 
the brown, muddy waters of the Mississippi; 
and I often wondered whether she thought she 
was like those floating things — ^adrift and carried 
along. 

She wanted everything to be neat and clean. I 
used to imagine what sort of a home she came from 
— ^a photograph album and a Bible on the parlor 
table, and a melodeon, and plants in the sunny win- 
dow. 

Her name was Alice. 

Once when I was passing the Whitney place — 
^he fifth day she had been with us, and we had 
begun to wonder how long Bodbank folks would 
go on believing that she was just an ordinary visitor 
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— Martin came down to the gate and motioned to 



me. 



Can't you stop her sitting out there on your 
porch in that rocking-chair ? " said the man of steel. 
" I don't hear anything but that rocking ! " 

" Women " I began. 

" That's it — ^women ! " he said, closing his two 
fists. ** They are all alike — rocking-chairs and all. 
They are helpless. They cling. I loathe them. I 
yield to no man in my sense of respect for them. 
For chivalrous conduct toward them I have ad- 
miration. In that I trust I'll never fail. But their 
clinging ways! Their clutches! Their fingers! 
The way they go humming round a house 1 Great 
grief ! " 

For a minute he was silent; then his face har- 
dened cold again, like frosting put on a cake and 
set out in winter. 

" I have lost my good sense, Dame," said he, 
with his ambassador's manner. " But I cannot bear 
to look over to your porch and see her there, with 
that thing in her lap, rocking away — rocking away 
— rocking away ! I shall arrange to-morrow to send 
her somewhere. I shall provide for her. I shall 
turn her over to my attorney. I shall send her to 
Chicago." 
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He was not a man to argue with — especially there 
was no temptation to do so when his face was like 
a face carved over the door of a building. 

And then, as I was moving away, he said again, 
as though to himself : 

" The way they go humming round a house ! " 

The next day it rained. When it rained Alice 
would sit sewing by our front window and some- 
times drop the things in her lap, and stay without a 
motion for maybe half an hour, staring out at the 
water dripping off the leaves until tears had filled 
her eyes; and then she'd pick up her sewing again 
and shake her head as though she didn't understand 
life, or understand being a woman. 

It was Thursday, I remember, and cold; and I 
had built a wood fire in the front room so that the 
baby wouldn't catch cold while it slept in a comer 
of the old sofa. 

I had just gone in to put on some more wood 
when I heard a little cry of fright from Alice ; and, 
looking up, I saw her grip hold of the stocking in her 
hand as though it had been a lemon and she had 
wanted to squeeze all the juice out of it. Then I 
heard steps on the piazza and a knock on the front 
door. 

It was Whitney. I don't believe I ever saw him 
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looking more like the thing folks called him — a man 
of steel. His face was set; he was as cold as stone, 
and polite, and more than ever Uke an ambassador, 
with his high forehead and his formal, old-fash- 
ioned clothing. Even the umbrella he held didn't 
prevent his looking like somebody who has come to 
present the ultimatum of a great World Power. 

He motioned to me to go with him into the front 
room. He looked at the clock. It was noon. He 
nodded. He looked at the girl, who was staring 
at him from the chair, and he nodded to her as 
politely as he had nodded to the clock. He took 
out a big silk handkerchief and blew his nose. And 
then we all sat down, just the way folks do after 
a funeral, when they read aloud from the will. 
Martin spoke not to me and not to Alice, but just 
to some spot in front of his eyes. 

'* I have reached a decision," said he. " And it 
becomes my duty to state it to you, Mr. Dame, and 
to this young woman. What I ought to do I will 
not hesitate to do." 

" Of course — ^that's right," said I. 

" There is such a thing as personal honor," he 
went on, nodding and folding his arms. " There's 
also such a thing as family honor. Justice and 
honor are in the world; and justice and honor re- 
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quire that you, Alice, shall have returned to you 
and to your little daughter the fullest measure of 
amends I can make to you, to repair the wrong 
done by Christian Whitney. Accordingly " 

He stopped there and waited, as though to weigh 
his words. Then he went on : 

"Accordingly I have come, Alice, to ask your 
hand in marriage." 

The girl gave a little cry of fright and her gray 
eyes closed tight ! The man of steel looked at her 
sternly and raised his hand slowly. 

" Do not misunderstand,'* said he, talking like 
one of Jane Austen's novels. " I have in mind only 
restoration to you of the name of Whitney and the 
obligation of the family, of which I am now the 
only representative, to give to you and to your little 
daughter continuous and adequate support. 

" Fortunately I am able to tell you that I have 
for women nothing but respect. No affection for 
any one of them could come to me. The matter 
is purely the performance of an obligation — ^prin- 
cipally to that innocent little human being who has 
many years to live. I cannot bear to have a woman 
near me. The cry of a baby is most irritating to 
me. The process, therefore, is simple. Do you 
listen?" 
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Alice nodded her head and folded her hands in 
her lap, as though she were waiting for a verdict 
in a murder trial. 

" I propose, then, that a ceremony be performed. 
I propose that where you came from and why I 
married you shall not be disclosed to anyone who 
does not know. I propose that for three weeks you 
shall reside in the Whitney homestead, where you 
will then have not only a human but a legal right 
to be. I propose that at the end of three weeks — 
no more, no less — you leave my house and go away, 
wherever you may wish. 

" Full provision will be made for you. You shall 
never need for anything. You may return home — 
go or do as you like. You owe nothing to me. The 
family debt will have been paid off. All arrange- 
ments have been made. It is only necessary for 
you to go now with me to the house of one of these 
native clergymen. He will be ready for us." 

" I can't," she said, standing up. " I can't ! " 

Whitney pointed to the pink knitted shawl on 
the sofa and what was under it. I think he held 
his finger out for five minutes, motionless; and the 
girl stared at it as though a light burned on its end. 
At last she spoke. She said : 

" Yes." 
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So Martin went away with her in the rain and 
the mud — 2, curious pair, picking their way under 
two umbrellas toward the town. At five she came 
back; and, without a word, she took the baby and 
pressed my wife's hand until it was almost asleep, 
and then went over to the old Whitney home. She 
went through the gate, and up through the geo- 
metrical pines and past the iron dog, and up the 
steps and into the house. 

She had been married. And there you are ! 

There was talk enough in Bodbank! Some said 
she was a woman from South America who had 
been sold to Martin as a slave when she was thir- 
teen years old. Some others said she had come 
to visit us, just as we had said, and that the man 
of steel had softened toward her. Some said Mar- 
tin had married her for money. 

And so it went. Days come and go, but chatter 
and prattle go on forever. It was a mystery; 
and, like all mysteries, time unwinds it. Time un- 
wound it; and at the end of two weeks the story 
of the depot master, and of my foreman, and of 
the livery-stable keeper who had let the mare to 
Christian and had had so much trouble getting it 
back from the Junction, where Christian had left 
it, and other stories, were all put together. 
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So something like the truth was known; and 
Bodbank was disappointed, because when Bodbank 
guesses Bodbank can make the truth look like a 
crab apple beside one of my Black Bens. 

None of it touched Martin Whitney. None of 
it touched Alice, his wife. Neither of them went 
off the place and nobody came near them. And 
there you are! 

Spring had come on ; and sometimes, through the 
open window in the upstairs room, a light would 
shine where the girl was going to bed in the old- 
time four-poster. Sometimes I could hear her sing- 
ing, as though she had found some kind of happi- 
ness, and I thought maybe it was that she was 
looking forward to the day when she could go 
away. 

Sometimes I noticed she had done little things 
round the old place. She had found some old cur- 
tains somewhere and hung them in the windows of 
one room downstairs. I wondered-whether she had 
done it to please him. 

He was eating his meals alone in his room; he 
had them carried up by the Spanish servant. Most 
of his days he spent in the carpenter shop; and in 
the evenings he would go for walks and only come 
home late, to sit on th^ porch — 'way into the night 
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I could see the glow of his tobacco, and the flare 
of matches as often as the pipe would go out. He 
was a man of steel, they said. 

Once I saw him at a moment when the girl had 
walked down under the pines and left the baby in 
the little box she had fixed for it. He got up from 
his chair and went and looked down at the little 
thing — ^the way a dog looks down at a new litter 
of kittens — ^as though it was hard to understand. 

And sometimes, when he was sitting alone beside 
the front door and I could hear her singing upstairs, 
I used to think of what he had said about women 
humming round the house. But I knew if I went 
over and looked I'd find his face like a galvanized- 
iron mask. And there you are ! 

Nobody knows about matters of this kind — ^how 
they work out; but I remember that there was al- 
most a week more to run when, on Friday, the 
sixth day of May, there came the big revolution. 
And I was away. 

About noon the girl went out onto the porch of 
the old Whitney place. She was dressed exactly 
as she had been when she came. She wore the 
same hat, the same brown suit, the same shoes ; and 
she carried the baby in her arms. She found Mar- 
tin sitting there, resting after his work in the shop. 
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" Good-by ! " she said with a new look in her 
face. Whitney just stared at her. " I'm going," 
she said. 

" It is not yet time/' said he. " The day has 
not come." 

" Nevertheless, I am going," she answered, look- 
ing straight at him out of her big gray eyes. 

" What is the matter? " asked Martin. 

And then she threw open all the batteries of her 
feelings. 

"I've realized — ^that's all," she began. "Fm 
tired of being treated the way I've always been 
treated — like a potted plant. It's the way most 
women are treated, it seems to me. I'm not a piece 
of property. I owe no apologies to anybody for 
what I've ever done. The worst thing I ever did 
was to be a woman. And, before it's too late, I 
want to live so my daughter will know, when she 
grows up, that a woman isn't a helpless, feeble 
feather, blown about in the world's wind. 

" Listen ! I grew up in a way that made me think, 
no matter how much I reasoned about it, that a 
woman was always like a trunk. A trunk belongs 
to somebody and has to be taken care of by some- 
body, and it hasn't any destiny of its own. And 
it goes where it is checked. And it's claimed at 
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the other end. Somebody always owns the trunk. 
They may like it. They may not. It may be useful 
and it may be pretty; but it's a trunk. You can't 
fool me by your chivalry talk any longer." 

" Stop ! " said the man of steel, closing his square 
mouth. He might as well have said it to the flow 
of the Mississippi. 

" You can't fool me with the chivalry talk," she 
went on. " You've treated me as though I had 
something to blush for. And the only thing I had 
to blush for was being willing to be a piece of bag- 
gage that could be routed through life by men only, 
like a consignment of so many pounds of such and 
such so-called priceless material. You think you're 
better than Christian, do you? You're not! He 
treated me as though he was a dog! You've treated 
me as though / was the dog! I'm going! " 

Martin never moved a muscle of his face. He 
got up again, just like an ambassador, and made a 
low bow. 

*' Where shall I send you your maintenance ? '* 
said he quietly. 

" Nowhere ! " the girl flung out at him. " No- 
where ! I'm going away with my daughter. We'll 
pay our way or go down. We'll route ourselves. 
Good-byl" 
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Whitney looked at her a long time. 

" I might suggest that no train leaves on the 
W. L. & N. until nine to-night/' he said. 

" There's one at the Junction at ten minutes of 
five. I intend to be driven there," she said. 

Martin bowed very low again. 

" Good-by ! " said he. 

And the woman went down the steps, with the 
baby in her arms, and walked up the North Road 
toward the new car line; half a mile away. 

The man of steel put his hands on his knees, I 
suppose, like those gods they carved in red granite 
in the old Egyptian days; and he stared out over 
the Mississippi. And after a while he walked down 
to the iron dog and leaned on it, and threw some 
barley to the birds. He never even looked at her. 
And there you are ! 

I was away all the afternoon; but about a quar- 
ter after four o'clock my foreman was cleaning my 
touring car and saw a shadow fall on the floor. 
He looked up — and it was Whitney. Martin's face 
was as hard as flint. 

" Larsen," said he to the big Swede, " I want to 
borrow that car, and I want you to run it for me. 
I'll want it a couple of hours or more." 
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"Sorry, Mr. Whitney," Larsen said to him. 
" Mr. Dame has given me orders never to let the 
car go out without his word for it." 
Where is Mr. Dame to-day ? " 
He's gone down the river to see an oil well in 
Pelican," said my foreman. " Mrs. Dame went with 
him." 

"I'll have to have the car," the man of steel 
said. " I'm sorry too ; but I'll have to have that 
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car." 
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No use, Mr. Whitney," says Olaf, the most 
stubborn yellow-haired man in the world. " I can- 
not did it— that's all ! " 

Martin did not answer him. He walked out 
quietly enough and he was gone about five minutes. 
When he came back he said one word : 

" Larsen ! " 

The Swede looked up and found himself staring 
down the barrel of an old forty-four, of the type 
they used in the days when weight and bore meant 
power. 

" Crank her ! " said Martin, reaching behind him 
and turning off the hose. " You know me, Larsen. 
I spent most of my working life in a country where 
I had to do what was necessary when it was neces- 
sary! Make this little trip pleasant for yourself I 
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Undertakers tell me that blonds never look nat- 
ural." 

Olaf has another quality besides stubbornness — 
he's glad to be alive and well. In that he takes 
great delight. It was a bad hour for Olaf. 

The Swede is a good apple man, but a poor chauf- 
feur. He takes too many chances. No matter what 
I said to him, he always would drive for speed. 
And yet, with Martin Whitney sitting beside him, 
holding a watch in the palm of his hand, Larsen 
had a memorable day in his experience at the wheel. 

The North Road leads out to the prairie, where 
there are places in the long stretches that keep wet 
more than half the time. The soil is black and 
slippery, like machine grease; and twice they 
skidded clear off the wide crown, over the grass 
and into the mock-orange hedges. Before they got 
to Jones' place, where they raise the white turkeys, 
the screw cap of the water tank at the far end of 
the hood was blowing steam, until they couldn't 
see through the windshield. 

" Got to have water ! " Larsen roared out. 

Martin never changed his expression as he leaned 
over and shouted into Olaf 's big, long-lobed ear : 

" Air-cooled ! Air-cooled ! If you stop her now 
I'll put foreign matter into you.'* 
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Larsen might have debated whether he'd rather 
die by accident or design ; but he kept on. His face 
was white. He says it felt white. It was not due 
to the fine dust. 

On the upland the roads were sun-dry, and the 
dust rolled up in a cloud that could be seen for 
miles on the prairie and settled behind them, long 
after they had passed, on the fields of young com. 
Then, at the W. L. & N. surface crossing, the car 
jumped clear of the ground and lit with the engine 
racing so hard that the jump forward nearly 
snapped off their heads. 

It was four-fifty-five when Olaf swung the car, 
sweating and panting like a run fox, up to the Junc- 
tion Station. There wasn't a soul on the platform. 
The station agent came out and stared at him — that 
was all. 

''Train gone?" asked Martin Whitney, his 
black coat so covered with dust that if he had 
stretched himself out in the road you couldn't have 
seen him. 

" Yep," said the agent. 

Olaf says that answer was like a gunshot at close 
range to Whitney. He put up both hands to his 
vest as though he had been shot in the chest; he 
went over to the baggage truck and sat down, and 
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his head fell forward, and he stared at the boards 
on the platform. 

"What train did you mean — ^the down train?" 
asked the agent, whittling a match. 

"No; the other — ^Number Ten!" exclaimed 
Whitney. 

The station agent picked his teeth leisurely and 
blew the match out of his lips. 

" She's half an hour late. I have to flag Number 
Ten. Don't you see I've got the signal out for her ? 
There's a woman insider-drove up from Bodbank. 
Number Ten ain't usually late. She starts at 
Springfield; yes, at Springfield. A man came 
through the other day on Number Ten. He says 
they're going to put a Pullman car on her. I was 
reading in the paper how " 

He was going on like that; but Martin wasn't 
listening. He had jumped for the station door. 

He opened that door — and there was Alice in a 
comer, with the baby still in her arms. Martin 
Whitney ran over to her; and he almost fell on 
his knees. 

" Well, what do you want ? " she asked. 

" You'd better come back," he said. 

The girl looked at him a long while. 
My, but you're dusty ! " she said. 
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" You'd better come back/' Martin said again. 

She looked at him, a little suspicious. 

*' It's because you respect me now that you want 
me," said she. " I know that's it. It's because you 
respect me." 

" No," said Martin in a kind of breaking voice, 
considerably not like an ambassador. '* No. It's 
because — I like to hear — ^I like to hear you — hum- 
ming round the house." 

" Honest ? " she asked, looking at him, still sus- 
picious. 

"Honest!" 

" All right. I'U go back," says she " Here- 
take the baby." 

The man of steel! 

Bodbank has half forgotten them. They went 
to South America — Buenos Aires or somewhere; 
two or three children, I hear. The old Whitney 
homestead burned down February 12, 1913. You 
can see the cellar now, filled with snow in winter 
and weeds in summer. Some of the pines are left 
The junkman took the iron dog. 

Oh, yes — and for a long time the barley Martin 
had scattered for the birds was sprouting up. 

As I said, human beings are much alike. 



VII 



NO MAN KNOWS 

— George Henry Crimn.^ 

At the A. T. S. Convention in 1893 I read a 
paper entitled The Child, the Preceptor and the 
Home, which attracted favorable notice and led 
to my induction as principal of the Bodbank High 
School. In that office I first learned something of 
Victoria Rae, who was then in the bloom — I choose 
the word carefully — in the bloom of sixteen. 

Had I been interrogated as to the healthiest child 
in the school I should have named Victoria. Had 
I been asked as to which was endowed with the 
most active mind I should have answered : " Vic- 
toria." And if any one had inquired which girl 
had the greatest capacity for creating mischief I 
should have exhibited the deportment record of 
Victoria. 

She was an unusual young lady, dangerously en- 
dowed with gifts of beauty and promise; and it was 
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she who discovered that by turning on a gas jet 
and putting one's lips over the burner and blowing 
persistently the illuminating medium could be driven 
out of the schoolhouse, the pipes filled with human 
breath, which cannot be ignited, and the schoolhouse 
left in darkness in the late-afternoon winter ses- 
sions. 

This genius sprang from strange sources. Her 
maternal parent was a plain Southern woman whose 
husband was said to have left her in Nashville, 
Tennessee, two days after he speculated in the awe- 
some experiment of marriage. Mrs. Rae had the 
agency for an Akron manufacturing-oculist con- 
cern and went about in a buggy, fitting glasses to 
farmers' wives whose vision had been perfect until 
the day Mrs. Rae drove into the yard and took out L 
her eye-test diagrams. 

Poor woman ! She believed she was doing a great 
service in earning a scant living for herself and Vic- 
toria ; but when even that failed to lighten the sickly 
brown color of her life, she could fall back on the 
glorious fact that Victoria did not inherit pesky 

moles. 

At sixteen, Victoria was a willowy, sinewy colt, 
unconscious of being feminine, and falling out of 
apple trees; at twenty, without attaching much im- 
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portance to her possession, she had learned in front 
of the mirror, or by the reflection of herself that 
she saw in the faces of men— even of men much 
older than she — the feminine power she could wield. 

She lived in a one-story cottage on Sanf ord Street. 
The parlor was in need of new wall paper and had 
a gloomy clock; behind it, through a door that was 
warped so that it would not shut, was the kitchen, 
where water escaping from old plumbing dripped 
noisily and eternally into an iron sink. However, 
in Bodbank there was no young man who had not 
sat or yearned to sit on those chairs, covered with 
haircloth, the broken ends of which thrust up their 
invisible stings. 

No place in town had so many mosquitoes as 
Victoria's porch. No gate in the city had so much 
mud in front of it in wet weather — ^nor so much 
dust in dry spells. Victoria was not considered 
among Bodbank's best people, and the extra-best 
young ladies were heard to say that Victoria must 
be taking some unfair advantage of them, such as 
kisses. But, in spite of what was said, more boots 
were taken off by unmarried men at home with the 
mud or the dust of San ford Street on them than 
any other kind; and more mosquito bites were 
borne in her name than by the memory of Job. 
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Weighing the data carefully one came to the con- 
clusion that Victoria was a desirable girl. Her 
figure was entrancing; but she also had a whole- 
some, sympathetic mind. The brown hair about 
her ears curled silkily in a way to engage one's 
fancy; but she also could carry on a conversation 
with a man of forty and acquit herself prettily. 
She had even, white teeth; but she also had at that 
time a regard for the opinion of the neighbors. 
She had a laugh so rare that it sounded like silver, 
gold and platinum; but she also had a seriousness 
that made a young man wish he had always done 
differently. She could sing like a bird — ^her great- 
est accomplishment — ^but she also could neglect her 
practice and her lessons like a girl who feels that 
grand opera will learn to swallow its chagrin if she 
never draws a fabulous honorarium for vocal effort. 

" It is hard to describe her effect on me," said 
Joseph Ayer, than whom no other man has so much 
record of flirtations. " I am an old hand, George; 
but if you ever had the hose played in your face 
in an August scorcher when you have had no drink 
since morning and have been running to a fire, you'd 
understand. It is a kind of delightful confusion." 

Such a person at that time was Victoria Rae. 

The best young ladies were wrong. They are 
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usually wrong. Men did not stop to want to kiss 
Victoria ; they rushed past that and wanted to marry 
her. It is an observation I have often made, to 
which youthful females pay but little attention, that 
kisses are usually asked for by those who come into 
the store intending to spend nothing. Victoria may 
have given a good-natured kiss here and there; but 
it was because she was generous and not because 
she was a fool. 

Until one spring evening, however, at a time 
when she had been out of the high school nearly two 
years, my knowledge of Victoria was the knowl- 
edge of long-distance hearsay. 

I have lived for a good many years alone in the 
second story of Mrs. Adams' house across from 
the spot where Enoch Sands was murdered. The 
smoke from my old pipe has descended into the 
widow's domain, and the accursed odor of cauli- 
flower and sweet, simmering pickles has risen to 
mine. 

For some time this was a reciprocity of nasal 
irritation; and, at last, after saying many things 
we did not mean, I suggested that I order the car- 
penters to board up the inside stairs and that I 
build stairs to my rooms on the outside of the 
house. Except for the fact that she covers those 
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external steps with tomatoes to ripen in the sun- 
light and to yield so willingly to the surprised foot 
after dark, the arrangement is satisfactory. It gives 
me a separate entrance and prevents my being 
wakened by the outcries the widow loosens when 
she is in her nightmares. 

It was nearly midnight on that spring evening 
when I heard soft footsteps coming up my stairs. 
I had been reading under my lamp and listening 
to the Hylodes, which you know under the name of 
tree toads, peeping the coming of the summer down 
on the banks of the Mississippi. It was startling 
to have so late a visitor. Not until I opened my 
screen door did I see it was a man, coming into the 
light with a smiling face. 

" Odzods! " said I. '' It is Joel Rood." 

He knocked the volume of Boswell's Life of 
Johnson out of my hand and squeezed my fingers 
in his wild young grip. 

Sometimes we pedagogues, who teach only to be 
hated by our beneficiaries, draw the affection of 
an individual scholar here and there. Six years be- 
fore, Joel had been one of them; and after his 
family moved away from Bodbank, and he had 
gone to college, he wrote me kind and thank- 
ful letters from time to time. He was the species 
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of man who does not soon forget. You shall 

" What are you doing in Bodbank ? " I asked. " I 
understood you were on railroad construction work 
near Denver. So you came to-night ? " 

" Old scenes called me back," said he. 

" You must have been viewing the city with 
pleasure on this night of impenetrable darkness/' I 
said ironically. 

" And old faces," he said. 

I looked at his own. It was a handsome coun- 
tenance, finely molded, but full of vitality and mis- 
chief reflecting the activity of his mind. He was 
brown with the outdoor life of an engineer; he was 
stalwart, tall and restless with his youth — a fine 
figure of a lad. 

"And young faces," he added. 

" More than one ? " I asked. 

He laughed and told me that he did not mean 
more than one, and the one was that of Victoria 
Rae. 

" So you have been up there ? " 

"The mosquitoes were terrible!" he said 
proudly. 

" Tell me what brought you back to Bodbank ? " 

He had finished his work in Colorado and was 
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going to South America, where railroads were to 
be built in Brazil. In Denver he had met a young 
Norcross, who had been expelled some years before 
from the Bodbank High School. Norcross came 
to visit him, and in the top tray of his trunk was a 
B. H. S. Annual, which fell open and attracted 
Rood's attention. 

When he had come to the picture of Victoria 
Rae he asked Norcross for her name. "Great 
Scott ! " he had said. " She was the girl whose 
initials I carved on the big beech tree in Babson's 
lot! " And he had laughed; but later he had gone 
back to look at the picture. He said the half-tone 
appeared to want to part its lips and speak to him, 
as though it had a message. I often wonder what 
he would have done had he known what that mes- 
sage was to be. 

" She haunted me/' he said. '' I am glad I came 
back. She is a wonderful woman. She was glad 
to see me. Til be in Bodbank sereral days, I 
think." 

He looked about and yawned, and pointed to my 
old lounge. 

" Let me sleep there," he said. 

At that moment he appeared as a healthy young 
animal. Eager for love and power, on the scent 
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of success, brimming over with good nature, grate- 
ful for life, he was filled with the strange inspira- 
tion that Victoria could pour into a man. And he 
slept like a log. The next morning he went off 
with a laugh; and though he stayed not only sev- 
eral days but several weeks in Bodbank I did not 
talk with him soon again. 

The leaves came out on the trees of our streets; 
and the my4 of the level, Illinois country roads, 
which lay out the region in huge squares, dried with 
the hotter suns, and to my ears came the tongues 
of the gossips saying that Joel was courting Vic- 
toria. 

" He better hurry ! " said Mrs. Adams to mc 
"He better use the snatch-and-run method. He 
better be demonstrative and impatient. He better 
let her know he wants her. A new broom sweeps 
clean, but it's got to sweep when it's new." 

I looked up the street at Joel and the girl stroll- 
ing side by side — ^twenty and twenty-five. She had 
taken off her hat and was swinging it by the rib- 
bons ; and he hit at the maple leaves, which drooped 
toward their heads, with the palm of his brown 
hand. It was a pretty picture, and I often recall 
it when I am thinking of what has become of both 
of them. 
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'* No need to hurry," said I. 

Mrs. Adams leaned over the top rail of the gar- 
den fence and shook her head. 

" Sometimes older men make stronger cases," 
she said. "You don't know anything about love; 
you've never been married, same as me. The man 
to worry about when you're thinking of Victoria 
is that old Spalding." 

" Angus Spalding ! " I said. 

" Yes, sir — Angus Spalding." 

Everybody in Bodbank knew Gus Spalding. He 
grew up in Bodbank. He had gone away to be a 
commercial traveler and had sown enough wild oats 
to perplex a harvesting machine. When he had 
sown all he had he came back, with a record in 
salesmanship that began with large machinery or- 
ders and ended with a cake of soap. He loafed 
round and strolled round Bodbank. No one knew 
where he got his good clothes. He had a weakness 
for equipment. He had a watch chain with a pair 
of nail scissors on one end and a patent pencil on 
the other. He carried a little comb in his upper 
waistcoat pocket. He had a keyring loaded with 
keys, though the only lock we believed he ever 
approached was on the front door of his boarding- 
house. He wore elastic bands to keep his shirt- 
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sleeves up; his suspenders were embroidered; 
his shoes were always in the latest extreme style 
and yet were always shabby looking and needing 
polish. His ties were made up with flaps to go un- 
der the comers of his collar; so that once at the 
railroad station when he was making one of his 
low, courtly bows, it fell off and bounced round 
on the platform. 

There was nothing bad about the big and rather 
pudgy Angus. He talked of his **days" — ^as he 
called them — in large terms. He loved to speak of 
the fast-going men with whom he claimed a past 
association. He conjured with the names of race- 
track celebrities and notorious rounders as though 
he were conjuring with the names of the good and 
great; and, what is more, he made an impression. 
But he could not any longer afford to be bad. Bad- 
ness had beaten him. He admitted the decisive de- 
feat. And he took up a neutral position between 
goodness and badness. He justified his past, but 
with his soft and flabby white hand raised; he told 
of the wisdom of goodness, and this served to pro- 
ject dignity into his future. 

** Yesterday a man saw Spalding in my store 
and heard him talk about several hundred thousand 
dollars,'' said Goldman, the Tobacconist, who knows 
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all Bodbank secrets, can name the women in town 
who smoke cigarettes — and likes to do it. " The 
man wanted to know what Spalding did for a living. 
I told him it was a mystery; for sometimes he has 
as much as seventy-five cents or two dollars, and a 
dime and a nickel." 

The fact was, Spalding scraped along in a mar- 
velous manner. So well did he succeed that many 
sane people believed him when he said he was a pro- 
moter. When persons hear that a man is a pro- 
moter it sounds as though he not only is but has 
been a promoter. No one thinks of a promoter who 
has promoted, is promoting and will promote noth- 
ing. The title is taken at face value, full of the 
magic secret affluence. A promoter is thought to be 
a man whose profits come in larger lumps the longer 
he is obliged to wait. Next to saying that you arc 
an inventor it is the height of wariness to say that 
you are a promoter. 

In those days Spalding could talk glibly through 
his thick lips about " schemes." He had ** proposi- 
tions." He spoke of " construction estimates." He 
grouped his plans, he said, according to whether they 
were " industrials " or " public services." He 
spoke of " authorized and issued shares." He said 
he had " a little deal on." Figures rolled rotmd on 
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his tongue and fell off in strings of six. He talked 
of small fortunes with an air of carelessness. 

His one virtue was that when he was not too lazy 
he could be entertaining. He had the faculty of 
making commonplace incidents of the humdrum 
life of the world amusing and laughable. And with- 
out any more sincerity than that with which he 
deluded himself he could take toward the weak 
and the helpless a tender, fatherly attitude. He 
could make one think he had borne great suffering 
and was a brother with all sufferers. When there 
were no sufferers present he would create imaginary 
sufferers, and tell about them, and pronoimce his 
good-natured benediction over them with an elo- 
quent motion of a hand that was never quite dirty 
and never quite clean. 

To Victoria he showed his best side: his good 
nature; his best waistcoats; his conversion from sin; 
his new tie; his salesmanlike facility of conversa- 
tion, which made the younger men seem stiff and 
expressionless dummies. Casually he dropped daz- 
zling showers of suggestions about his prospects. 
The money did not attract Victoria ; it was the big- 
ness of the personality that could deal with the 
world in so large a way. 

There was nothing callow or silly in what he said 
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to her. He was different from the others. He 
was either addressing her entertainingly, with a 
facile brilliancy, or offering her a tribute of wisdom 
which appeared as coming from a mind of distinc- 
tion. He never did any love-making, except to tell 
her that if he had some girl like herself his life 
would be so much more a credit. He made love 
circuitously; he was traveling toward forty years, 
and he was a fox. One evening he gave her a 
prayer book that he said had belonged to his 
mother ! 

. At last Joel Rood came to me again, as suddenly 
and as unexpectedly as on the night he had arrived 
in Bodbank. This time it was at noon. 

He was white; his strong mouth was firm; dis- 
tress unweighable was in his eyes. The sunlight 
made it the more evident. 

'* I am going," he said bitterly. " You'll never 
see me in Bodbank again. She is the only woman 
I've ever loved. Give me your hand. Not a word ! 
Good-by!" 

That was many years ago. 

Victoria Rae married Angus Spalding and Bod- 
bank made but little comment. 

"K she had crushed her foot they'd have sent 
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her flowers and talked about the shame of it for a 
week," said Goldman, the Tobacconist. " When a 
woman ruins her life they are a dumb lot. The 
worst of it is, they don't always know she has done 
it. There are few human beings who can tell a 
good from a bad cigar, and fewer who can tell a 
good from a worthless man. I see by the Pilot 
that they had a small but pretty wedding, and have 
gone to Hot Springs for a brief honeymoon." 

The newly-married couple went to live in the 
same little cottage with Victoria's mother, who had 
sold eyeglasses until a stroke of paralysis had left 
her stone-blind and a helpless invalid. Every day 
about noontime Gus made a round of the tobacco 
stores, the pharmacies and the doorsteps of the Bod- 
bank National Bank and the Bodbank Trust Com- 
pany; he always talked of a " proposition for a big 
deal," and of a syndicate with which he was quar- 
reling about terms, and always complained because 
Bodbank had an " unprogressive spirit," so that it 
was hard to " overcome inertia and get anything 
buttoned up." 

Every night he protested about the mosquitoes 
and the mud in front of the Sanford Street cottage. 
He scratched his ankles and looked down dismally 
at the unpolished shoes of extreme style, and some- 
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times told the neighbors that he was living in a 
way that was uncomfortable to him and in a meas- 
ure humiliating; but that it was necessary for him 
and Vixie, as he called her, to " stick there as long 
as the old lady lived." 

At last Mrs. Rae stared up with her sightless 
eyes at the ceiling of her bedroom; and when Vic- 
toria came out of the kitchen, where she had been 
preparing dinner, she knew by the astonishing still- 
ness that something besides blindness had now ex- 
tinguished her mother's vision. 

Doctor Reeve told me about it 

'* When I got there I found Victoria — very pale 
and beautiful — at the bottom of the bed, trying to 
realize," said he; " but Spalding was in the kitchen 
in front of the dinner his wife had set before him. 
And he had piled a great spoonful of mashed pota- 
toes on his plate, and filled his mouth with it so he 
could not speak; but he waved his hand at me." 

The death of Victoria's mother, however, did not 
result in their seeking other quarters. I was on the 
board of assessors, and the Collector told me late 
in the season that, for the first time in all its his- 
tory, the taxes on the Rae cottage had not been 
paid. 

" Victoria laughed when I went there about it/* 
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he told me. " She tried to laugh. Finally she said 
it was just an oversight. That was a month ago." 
Have they been paid ? " I asked him. 
No," he said. 

Gus, however, began to have an interest in the 
little place. He had developed backaches, which 
on some days kept him from " going down town to 
work." He worked during the second summer on 
a fence round the house and lot. Lumber was 
necessary, and he ordered it from Davidson's yard 
on the Levee. 

A year afterward Victoria paid the bill after a 
threat of an attachment on her piano. I do not 
know where she got the money. 

She wanted to keep the piano because she wished 
to keep her voice. Her singing was her one pride, 
which would be hard for outside circumstances to 
humble; and though, as Mrs. Adams said, Vic- 
toria could do more washing and ironing without 
spoiling her hands, and more cooking and scrubbing 
without spoiling her face, than any other woman 
in Bodbank, she always found time for practice. 
And many a farmer who had not driven into Bod- 
bank to attend church for years clucked a horse or 
drove a motor car up to the Second Church to hear 
her clear soprano. 
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" I've just driven a well out on my place," said 
Bennett Evans. " And call me a liar if the water 
ain't just as clear and sweet as Vic Spalding's 



voice ! 



»" 



Speaking of her," said Fassett, the barber, lay- 
ing down the copy of the Sporting Mirror, " I no- 
tice she grows better-looking all the time and dresses 
poorer, and Gus grows poorer-looking all the time 
and dresses better." 

This was true. Gus was able to look well be- 
cause he went down town less and less. 

" He isn't hard on either clothes or shoes," Mrs. 
Adams told me. " Two or three times a week he 
walks down Gray Street toward Main, looking as 
though he was one of our best citizens ; but at home 
he certainly does like to read the newspaper in his 
stocking feet, and put on old things and lay round. 
He dresses up for the folks that don't care how he 
looks, and then goes home and looks like a last 
year's bird's nest when his wife can see, and she 
is the only one who cares. She is crazy to have him 
look tidy." 

I reflected that it is possible to tell when a wife 
is wondering how much of a mistake she made 
when she was married; one of those times is when 
a certain kind of vrife goes round telling everybody 
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how happy she is, and what a fine fellow her hus- 
band has proved to be. She means well. Some 
persons might think she was trying to deceive the 
neighbors. That is not it. She is trying to deceive 
herself. Victoria tried this method. 

I do not see how it could have been successftd. 
She must have known that Gus was good for noth- 
ing. She had been ambitious socially and it must 
have been displeasing to her to see him fall back 
into slouchy habits, such as chewing a toothpick 
when her friends came to call. She must have 
noticed that fewer and fewer people came, until 
Gus could count on no one's dropping in during an 
evening and, therefore, feel safe in taking off his 
shoes. She must have known that her husband 
was becoming more and more a parasite, in spite 
of the fact that she could boast that he was affec- 
tionate and patient, and had fine conversational 
ideals of life and conduct. 

She had been brought up to abhor the dishonor 
of debt; and during the first few years, when her 
church singing yielded only an inadequate income, 
and when the almost endless patience of the grocer, 
the plumber, the doctor and the butcher was being 
exhibited in giving Gus credit, which he piled up 
into a mountain of claims, it must have been bitter 
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to her to hear Gus talk glibly to a creditor about 
deals that would soon yield him a handsome profit — 
" deals " which she had learned to know were 
sickeningly unreal. 

I recall that I went to Chicago one winter, and 
was waiting near the station for my train when 
I saw coming toward me Mrs. Emmett, of the 
Emmett Grocery Supply House. At my nod she 
stopped to talk with me about a daughter who was 
in my care at the school; but as we conversed my 
eyes centered on a necklace she wore — ^an old gold 
chain, curiously fashioned, to which was attached 
a pendant of lapis lazuli. 

There could not have been more than one of 
those examples of the ancient jewelers' art in all 
the world. And that one example had been brought 
to Bodbank from Tennessee by Mrs. Rae. She 
had given it to Victoria on her sixteenth birthday; 
and Victoria had worn it proudly, and no doubt had 
intended to keep it forever. 

I knew that Mrs. Emmett wore it now because 
she was the wife of Mr. Emmett, and because Mr. 
Emmett was the owner of the Emmett Grocery and 
Supply House, and because the Emmett Grocery 
and Supply House was where the Spaldings had 
had "that little account." The chain of causes 
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spoke of Victoria's humiliation; of credit refused; 
of gossips' tongues — ^perhaps of lonely tears. 

I wondered what would become of a beautiful 
woman driven so desperately. I made an unspoken 
guess. 

*' I am the one, and the only one, who sees her 
eyes red," said Mrs. Adams. " And I cannot un- 
derstand how she puts on such a brave face for the 
others. I can't see how she pretends to like the 
way Gus calls her * My little Vixie ! ' and the way 
he talks to the first one who will listen, and before 
everybody, about ' My wonderful dear little pal ! ' 
and the way he acts, as though he was some tower 
of strength watching over a defenseless, weak and 
delicate creature. But she puts on the brave face 
just the same. 

'' She looks like last year's styles and seems happy 
about it. She has to blush every time she meets 
a tradesman on the street, but it does not seem 
to rob her of her beauty sleep. She works like a 
dog to get Gus his meals and to wash his clothes; 
and yet she sings. She has seen all her friends shy 
away; but she talks about her social duties in Bod- 
bank. And in spite of everything she grows more 
and more beautiful." 

It was true. Not only would half of Bodbank 
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have voted her the finest character in the city, but 
a big majority would have elected her as our most 
distinguished-appearing and beautiful woman. Her 
figure had filled out, without the loss of any of her 
vivacity and grace; her eyes had grown expressive, 
without any dimming of their clear youth; her 
mouth was more tender, but it had kept its pink 
flexibility. She had retained the powdery softness 
of her skin and the lights still played in her brown 
hair. She had managed to add to her ability to see 
clearly life and men and things and books, and to 
be able to talk of them so that any one would be 
glad to listen to her quiet and fascinating comments. 

When at last she had to shoulder the entire bur- 
den of the childless family she did it in masterly 
fashion. Her voice was in its full development; 
and with it she went out into the world and suc- 
ceeded in earning something more than a Bodbank 
living. A musical bureau in Chicago sent her out 
on trips with a quartet; and as time passed she 
received more and more calls for soloist engage- 
ments, which field of opportunity finally took her 
occasionally for substantial visits to New York and 
Philadelphia. 

People in Bodbank saw her picture in the Chi- 
cago Sunday papers and tore it out to show to the 
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neighbors. It was whispered, with some truth, 
that Victoria was not only almost a famous artiste 
but a society lady as well; that she went to dinners 
at the houses of Eastern millionaires; and some- 
times had to stay at hotels where the rooms were 
at least three or four dollars a day. For a time 
she was able, on these absences from Bodbank, to 
see the people she liked; to forget the tradesmen 
at home, whose accounts she had not yet been able 
to settle; and to realize that at bottom she was not 
primarily a wife or even a woman, but first of all 
a person — a person who, not in vain, seeks for self- 
expression. 

Of this self-expression, however, Gus, at last 
wakened to the fact of it, was envious. He began 
putting on his good clothes again. In them he went 
forth to tell such persons in Bodbank as would 
listen to him that he did not wholly approve of a 
woman's traveling alone, and that he doubted the 
propriety of a lady of his wife's standing selling 
her womanly accomplishments in a way that seemed 
commercial. 

" I don't know about my little Vixie knocking 
about the world alone," he said to me, taking his 
tower-of-strength attitude and removing the quill 
toothpick. " She should have a protector." 
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I looked him squarely in his weak blue eyes, with 
their brows already turning gray, and I said to 
him: 

" You'd better not interfere with your good for- 
tune. What would you do if she should suddenly 
lose her voice ? " 

He turned white. He could not speak without 
the thick, trembling lips shaking his words. 

"My stars!" the parasite said with a mirthless 
laugh. " You must not take me too seriously. My 
dear little pal is everything in the world to me. 
You haven't an idea how close we are ! Poor little 
Vixie ! " 

At last, however, he convinced Victoria that he 
should often go with her on her trips. He was 
her husband, he said. What he wanted was to 
taste the food of good hotels and to strut about in 
their lobbies; v^at he said he wanted was to be 
sure she did not have too much work or too much 
worry. He went vrith her several times; and the 
persons who had found in her a woman worthy 
of entertainment found in him an offensive man 
with a loud laugh, who smelled of hotel barber 
shops. 

At last Victoria found ways of refusing his 
tower-of-strength escort, though I believe nothing 
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short of damage to her income prompted her to 
deny him enjoyment in his mouthy boasts of what 
love and care he was giving her in his lectures to 
her about what she should do, and what he forbade 
her to do, and in his proprietorship of her, which 
he so dearly loved to parade. 

At the moment she had succeeded in training him 
to stay at home, and when she had paid off most of 
their debts, he seized the opportunity to invite his 
mother and sister, who were in Dallas, Texas, to 
come to Bodbank to live with them in their little 
cottage. 

The mother was a silent woman with a mole on 
her nose. She approved of everything Angus did. 
The sister was a stout and slovenly person who— 
you could tell without asking — had never been mar- 
ried, and who was always talking about nothing at 
all from morning until night. She disapproved of 
everything Angus did. 

The house was ever filled with their arguments 
about Angus. The silent mother always came out 
of her silence to talk a stream of abuse; the talka- 
tive daughter always took to a gloomy silence and 
a silent frown, which she would keep for hours. 
Both were invalids and said that a doctor in Beau- 
mont, Texas, had ordered them to do no house- 
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work. The increase in expenses caused by their 
coming prevented the hiring of a servant, which 
the wife had planned for; Victoria undertook to 
do all the work. 

So far as I know, the coming of these two brought 
but one benefit to Gus' little Vixie; she discovered 
that the prayer book he had given her, with tears 
in his eyes, had never belonged to his mother — ^the 
grim, silent woman with a mole on her nose. 

At last there came a concert tour, followed by a 
return to Bodbank and a period of several weeks 
during which Victoria, known to Chicago and Buf- 
falo as a tall, graceful, full-blown flower of a 
woman, became a wife in a Bodbank kitchen, stick- 
ing straws into cake, and bringing coal from the 
shed to save Gus from contracting one of his back- 
aches. The days were filled with the silence of 
Spalding's mother and the persistent whining out- 
pour of commonplaces from his sister, who always, 
in the house, dressed in a Mother Hubbard, and 
always had a cold in her head. 

Gus himself had been revived by the new pros- 
perity and had begun again to talk of big deals and 
propositions. Without asking Victoria, he bought 
a concert talking machine and forty records from 
Fales' Music Store on the installment plan. The 
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records were of a kind to offend less sensitive ears 
than those that projected from his head and, by 
family characteristic, from the head of his silent, 
grim mother, with a mole on her nose, and the head 
of his talkative, whining sister, who used so much 
petroleum jelly. Cold weather was coming on. 

The combination was too much. Victoria went 
to bed with an attack of bronchitis; and, several 
weeks after I knew this, Mrs. Adams told me Vic- 
toria was up and about again, listening to Angus 
as he anxiously inquired about her voice, patted her 
hands, and called her " My little Vixie girl ! " But 
Mrs. Adams said that Doctor Reeve had ordered 
her away — alone — on a vacation. 

" A vacation from Gus is what he meant," said 
Mrs. Adams. " The doctor knows. He says that 
the cold has threatened her voice, but that the real 
danger lies in the wear on her nerves. He talked 
beautifully to Victoria. He told her how much 
good she could do with her voice — ^giving pleasure 
to people; making 'em a little better than they were 
yesterday. And he told her that her duty toward 
all mankind was equal, if not more than equal, to 
her duty to cook and work and worry. Then he 
began to get mad and was afraid he would say 
what he really thought she ought to do; and so he 
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grabbed his hat and hurried off in his auto- 
mobile." 

" Did he say she must choose between her voice 
and her husband ? " I asked. 

" No; he didn't," said the widow, stamping her 
rubbers in the snow; " but that is what he meant." 
He was right," I said. 
I think she knows it," Mrs. Adams answered. 

The next week Gus stopped me on the street in 
front of Goldman's. 

" I thought I would let you know I have a proj- 
ect for an interurban road between here and 
Springfield," he said. " A group of financial men 
are looking into it preliminary to a big deal. The 
only trouble is that just now I am so worried 
about my wonderful, dear little pal. She insists 
on doing the work at the house and she is not 
strong." 

" If she didn't do it it wouldn't be done, would 
it ? " I snapped at him. 

" My stars ! " he said, rubbing his unshaved chin. 
" I know it. That's just it. It wouldn't be done, 
I suppose. And I am so afraid little Vixie will 
lose her voice — ^her beautiful voice, which has been 
to all of us such a source of pride. It's very dis- 
tressing; and of course, with worry about dear 
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Vixie, I am not at my best to handle a big proposi- 
tion of any kind." 

He put his quill toothpick back between his thick 
lips and walked away — a good husband, who never 
beat his wife nor swore at her, nor failed in his 
sickening tenderness — a flabby, white person whose 
girth about his stomach had grown larger than the 
girth about his lungs. 

At the end of the month came a thaw, a sweeping 
wind dried up the water and the mud; and then, 
finally, that bitter cold which can creep over these 
prairies settled down on Bodbank and began to cover 
the Mississippi with thickening ice. 

Dusk came early; my lamp was lit and a coal 
fire was burning on my hearth one afternoon when 
my telephone rang. A voice I did not recognize 
inquired whether I was in, and immediately the 
connection was cut off. Ten minutes later I saw a 
powerful motor car, with its two blazing dragon's- 
eye lights, come up Gray Street over the hard, bare 
surface and swing round before Mrs. Adams' door. 
Steps sounded on my private stairs and a fist, heavy 
as a sledge, pounded on my door. 

** You might have brought an ax," I said as I 
opened the door. 

A few bushels of cold came in, and with them a 
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huge figure clad in a coonskin coat^ the collar of 
which prevented my seeing the face behind it. 

" I rode all the way from Chicago," said a clear, 
ringing, familiar voice; and then, when the man 
tossed his overcoat aside, I saw that, after nearly 
fifteen years, Joel Rood had come back to Bodbank. 

He had not lost his youth. He had been browned 
by the Brazilian suns, and the arms he wrapped 
round me in his hearty greeting were strong with 
the fiber of activity and health; he was a fine figure 
of ripe manhood. For half an hour he told of the 
successes that had made him far richer than he had 
ever hoped to be. 

" And now, dear old man, do you know why I 
am here ? " he said at last. 

"Victoria," said I quietly. 

" Yes; Victoria. That is the reason." 

" You have thought of her of course," I said. 

" I have never forgotten her. Somehow that is 
my way. It has brought me back a second time." 

'* You know about her? " 

" All — ^all ! I know everything. I have had the 
whole story gathered." 

" What will it avail you ? " I asked. 

Without affectation or dramatic mannerism he 
said: 
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'* I am going to take her away. I motored down 
to do it." 

"When?" 

" To-night." 

" You have seen her ? " I asked. 

" No." 

" Then where will you see her ? " 

" Here — ^here in your rooms. I have telephoned 
her to meet me here. I knew you couldn't say ' No ' 
to me." 

" And she said " 

" That she would come. That was all; but you 
have never heard so much in one word as in her 
'Yes.' Poor girl!" 

Joel suddenly became silent; he strode up and 
down before the fireplace, his lips and fingers mov- 
ing, and his face reddened as though with the anger 
and indignation pent up within him. 

'' Great Scott ! Think of the life she has led all 
these years! " he exclaimed with his fists clenched. 
"No comforts; no pride; no children! Good 
heavens, Gunn, that is a terrible thing! Do you 
blame me " 

"No; I do not blame you," I said quickly, for 
I heard her step on my stairs. 

She came in, freshened by the cold; but the tired 
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look had begun to have a permanency on her face. 
It was partly the expression of weariness and partly 
the expression of fright that appears on the counte- 
nance of persons who first begin to realize they are 
losing their foothold. In her voice, as she spoke 
her first words of greeting to me, there was a little 
trace of hysteria. The last year had really made 
her youth recede. Some subtle change had taken 
place in her figure; it stood now, not as though 
life was a promise, but as though it was a 
menace. 

When she saw Rood she started quickly toward 
him, whispering his first name several times; but 
before he could touch her she had drawn back and 
had said: 

" Well, Joel ; how long it has been ! " 

I saw that neither of them could find words; so 
I went into my bedroom and closed the door after 
me. I was wondering what Angus Spalding would 
do when he had lost her, and the thought gave me 
satisfaction so complete that it overpowered all other 
considerations. I reveled in the idea of the justice 
of that creature's fate, and the fate of his mother, . 
with the mole on her nose, and that of the fat-faced 
sister who used so much cosmetic. 

"Victoria will have her divorce," said I in my 
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glee; "and Gus will have his big deals! What a 
jurisprudence of mercy and horse sense ! " 

The minutes passed without a sound from my 
library; and suddenly there came over me the seri- 
ousness of such a meeting — the conventional man 
in me shuddered. 

" But this case is by itself," I reasoned. " Free- 
dom for her means usefulness, fulfillment of the pur- 
poses for which she was brought into the world. 
The slavery under which she has served means dis- 
tortion and death." 

There was no sign coming from beyond the door, 
on which I had fixed my eyes. 

I fell to musing on Victoria's childhood; I re- 
membered the day she had blown the gas out of the 
pipes in the schoolhouse. She was always falling 
out of apple trees like a boy. I recalled the mosqui- 
toes which used to gather with the young men of 
Bodbank on Mrs. Rae's porch. 

Not a sound came from my library. At last, how- 
ever, after an hour, the knob was turned violently; 
the door was thrown open, and Joel Rood, breath- 
ing hard, and with disheveled hair, motioned to me 
with his open hands. 

" What ? " said I, somewhat alarmed. 

" Come in here ! " he said. 
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"Where is Victoria?" 

" She has gone/' he replied; " but I have won! " 

He would not go on for several minutes ; instead, 
he stood gazing down at my old rug, with his fingers 
gripping the lapels of his coat. 

" That woman," said he suddenly, and pointing 
to the door through which she had gone, " is the 
finest woman I ever knew ! " 

" I am in the dark," I said. 

" Listen ! " he commanded. " I told her what I 
would do for her. I told her what I could do. I 
told her what money I had. I told her where I 
would take her after she had gained her freedom — 
round the world — to India. Oh, I told her all that 
I would do to make her happy. I told her the kind 
of love I would give her. What do you suppose she 
said?" 

" How should I know ? " I answered. 

** She said she had begun to think she was at the 
end of her rope. She did not say a word against 
that husband of hers; but she said that life had 
seemed unbearable and that she had sometimes 
thought of reaching out for her freedom. She said 
that in the past she had never quite reached the 
point where she could take some definite step. ' I 
am fond of you, Joel,' she said; * but you have come 
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here and made it impossible for me ever to take 
that step.'" 

"You asked her why?" I inquired. 

" Yes, I asked her why," he said. " She said it 
was because she had thought in the past that if she 
went it would be on account of her duty to give the 
world the best that was in her — the unclouded ex- 
pression of her individual self; but that, now I had 
come, she could never be sure of her own motives. 

" I believed her," he went on. " She was like a 
rock. I've thought of her in silly day-dreams, and 
in mountain fevers in the Andes, and among the 
malarias of the Caribbean coast; but I knew when 
I stood at last looking her in the eyes that all I had 
planned I must give up forever. I knew I must do 
it to make her leave him. So I told her that if she 
would leave him I would go away — to-night — 



now." 



"For good?" I asked. 

" Yes — for good," said he. " I thought she was 
going to faint away; and then I seized the moment 
to urge her to go away, by herself, while her mind 
was made up. She plead for time; but I was deaf 
to it. I said it must be done now. Look there ! " 

I followed his glance; ink had been spilled from 
the well all over my papers. 
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" I wrote her a check for three thousand dollars. 
I told her she could pay me back through my bank- 
ers if she objected to taking it as a gift. She said 
she thought she owed a duty to the community — the 
neighbors in Bodbank. She said perhaps it was 
her duty to fight out life in the conventional way. 
Divorces were bad examples. I said she must 
choose; that I had shown my good faith by being 
willing to give up the only woman I had ever loved. 
And she took the check! She is going to-night I 
George Gunn, I've won ! " 

" Is she going to tell Gus ? " I asked. 

"No; she is not," replied Rood. "I made her 
promise not to do it. She is only going to leave 
a note for him." 

** He will be able to stop her, then, if the train is 
late in coming up the river." 

" She will ride from here to Springfield in my 
car, with my chauffeur, who can be trusted. I will 
be out of Bodbank, on my way to New Orleans, by 
that time," he said. " I have told her you would 
meet her with the chauffeur and the car on Maple 
Street at a quarter of eight." 

" You mean me ! " I exclaimed. 

He put his hand on my shoulder. 

"Yes; I mean you. There are seven or eight 
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thousand people in Bodbank, George Gtuin, who 
look on you as a timid schoolmaster; but I know 
that down deep in you there is a good sport — b, good, 
decent, imselfish sport. You will do this not only 
for me and for her, but because you believe that it 
ought to be done. At a quarter of eight you will 
tell her that I have gone on the six-two, south. You 
will help her into the car and encourage her to make 
the break ; and you'll say good-by — won't you ? " 

" Yes, I will," I said. 

Only after he had gone, however, did I begin to 
feel enthusiasm for my assignment. I knew he 
was right; the only hope for Victoria lay in taking 
the first step— some decisive step, such as going sud- 
denly, without argument, and leaving a statement of 
her intention behind. 

At half-past seven I put on my ulster and turned 
the collar up round my ears, for the wind had begun 
to howl; and it was the north wind, with a bitter 
sting of intense cold in it. I walked up Gray Street, 
past Sanford, to Maple. The car was waiting, the 
chauffeur cuddled down under the robes, and a fur 
thrown over the hood to keep the engine warm. 
I strode back and forth, slapping my hands and rub- 
bing my ears. A few minutes before a quarter of 
eight I saw Gus and his mother, with the mole on 
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her nose, and the sister with the pasty face, come 
out of Sanford Street and turn down Gray Street 
toward the lights from Bodbank's new White Way 
on Main Street. 

"Moving pictures," said I to mystU, and my 
teeth chattered. 

Nevertheless, I was glad Gus and his family of 
parasites were going downtown ; it would give Vic- 
toria a clear field. 

The wind whistled through the telephone wires 
and the leafless trees and thrust its cold fingers up 
the legs of my trousers. The lights on the Iowa 
shore were clear, the sky filled with a peppering of 
stars; and the white sweep of the Milky Way ap- 
jfeared to have been blown across the blue-black 
heavens by the same merciless wind that whined 
round my ears. 

At eight o'clock I was still stamping, to keep my 
feet from freezing, and beating my arms about. I 
envied the chauffeur, under his robes and doubtless 
asleep, but I did not have the heart to disturb him. 

I began to wonder whether Victoria had not mis- 
taken the hour, thinking perhaps she had said a 
quarter past eight instead of a quarter of eight; but 
at last I plucked up courage to dig with my fingers 
under my coat for my watch, and was not com- 
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forted when I found that it was already nearly half 
past eight. The wind took pleasure in dying down 
for a moment, and then, rising with a whoop ending 
in a long wail, it drove the cold through my thick 
ulster and into my marrow; I never hear the wind 
without thinking of that night. 

At a quarter of nine I walked round into Sanford 
Street I knew I must proceed with caution as I 
approached the little cottage. The house was dark; 
the only light I could see was in the kitchen, and 
for a moment I debated whether I should rap on the 
front door or go rotmd the corner and along the 
path between the house and the famous fence Gus 
had built. Finally I decided to do the latter and 
had proceeded as far as the kitchen window. There 
I stopped ; I never went any farther. 

The cold had painted some frosting on the panes; 
but on the wall I could see the old clock that once 
had belonged to Mrs. Rae, and the pink glow from 
the stove, suggestive of a warmth which then seemed 
to me the dearest of all luxuries. In the sink a 
great mountain of dinner dishes was crying out to 
be washed and put away for the many thousandth 
time; on the table were a woman's heavy coat, and 
fur cap with hatpins thrust through it, as though 
somebody had made preparations to go out 
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Victoria was there too. She was sitting on a 
kitchen chair in front of the dishes in the sink — ^the 
dishes demanding to be washed. She had a blue 
apron tied on, and the sleeves had been rolled up 
on her beautiful arms as though she were about to 
perform the task. Her head, however, had fallen 
back, and her lips, which of all her features now 
were still youthful and untired, had parted. She 
was asleep I 

I was about to utter an exclamation when I saw 
something else : Her hands were in her lap, palms 
upward. The light fell on them. I could see them 
very clearly; and in them, and on her lap, and on 
the floor, were the fragments of Joel Rood's three- 
thousand-dollar check — ^tom to fine bits I 

The reasons for all of that? 

Ask a woman; no man knows. 



VIII 
BACK TO BODBANK 

— Michael Lynch. 

There was a printer in town here, who was so 
fond of apples they called him Windfall Page. He 
published the Bodbank Pilot; and they do say that 
along in spring, when he'd not be gettin' any ordi- 
nary apples, he'd pay anythin' fer pineapples. In 
the fall av the year he was huntin' under the trees 
av strangers; and many a subscription to the Pilot 
was paid in Baldwins and Black Bens. It was this 
that led to an adventure with a colleen — an' fame 
an' forchune. 

Wan av the principal landmarks av Bodbank is 
Malachi A. Sturges. He makes stoves. His fam- 
ily had an agreement with Destiny to make him a 
preacher. Twas him who broke that contract. A 
preacher has no chance to be a f orttmate offender 

against the Sherman Law, and Malachi took Amal- 

391 
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gamate for his middle name. Union, United, Combi- 
nation, Pool, Price Agreement or Profit would have 
done as well. Malachi made the Blizzard King. 
Jones, over in Quincy, made the Home Glow. Thin 
Sturges made thim both. At Springfield the Par- 
son's Stove and Furnace Company made the Parson 
Prince till 1892; thin it was Malachi. 

I won't go on. It was the sad and deplorable 
story av the survival av the fittest, which is now 
amended and repealed out av the statute books av 
Nature. Malachi was goin' fast before Equality 
av the Competint and Incompetint was passed and 
engrossed, and he was said to be worth eighteen 
million four hundred and fifty-six thousand two 
hundred and twinty-three dollars and sixty-five 
cints, a part av which came from the oil lands that 
lie south av us. 

Well, 'twas back in the days whin no wan in Bod- 
bank had servants, and only those who could afford 
it had help, the difference betchune the two being 
that servants eat the best av everythin' in the kitchen 
and the old-style help av the good old Middle- West- 
em days used to take pot-luck with the family. 

The town was laid out by a dog, with a tin can 
tied to his tail, which jumped off a packet down 
where the factories and levees are now and ran 
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up the bluffs; and the straight line he made has 
been called Main Street by every one who has 
seen it 

A girl was livin' at the far ind av Main Street, 
within walkin' distance av the grocery; for that 
was before the days av inaccessible country es- 
tates for our best people. Her name was Millie 
Dakin. 

Millie was always round in the freckle season and 
her giggle was one av the sweetest in the state. She 
could flute an apple pie with the best av them; an' 
she had the arms an' shoulders to which children, 
chiggers and choosin' men like to go for home. 

The most her family ever had clear of debt was 
wan av the first lightning-rod outfits in the valley; 
an' I remimber her father used to sing to the melo- 
deon wid a voice that was cross-bred between dirk 
knives an' megaphones — rest his soul in peace ! 

In these days the same Millie is upholstered in 
black brocade, chiffons, crepe de Chine, and other 
Parisian rarities. I do hear a English maid brings 
the coffee whin she comes to put the curtains up av 
a momin'; an' through her influence the family 
precipitates to little dogs with hay fever, rare edi- 
tions av the furriner poets, talcum, indigestion and 
other powders, and the rest av the necessities of 
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a refined, cultured, intellectual and discriminating 
life. 

Millie would have preferred New York for her 
declinin' years; but Sturges niver forgot Bodbank, 
the home of his ancestors, the scene of his boyhood's 
wild delights, the innocent pastime of makin' money 
in the good old halcyon days av a single tin-dollar 
bookkeeper, who couldn't keep track av the profits 
during the time the farmers av this great and glori- 
ous agricultural paradise were makin' up their minds 
that stoves were better than open fireplaces, which, 
it is said, contribute most av their feeble warmth 
in the form av exercise at the woodpile. Sturges 
could not forget, either, the yearning sentiment for 
home and the pull av his heartstrings, or the low 
taxrate of Bodbank. He decided to register from 
Bodbank. He shut his square jaw to the pleadings 
av his lady and came back to Bodbank. 

Naturally there was great interest in the return 
av Malachi and Millie. They'd lived in New York 
and Paris, and other principal sites. Some folks, 
hearin' they were comin* back, pointed out where 
the old church stood, where they were married, with 
daisy chains, on June the twinty-second, eighteen- 
eighty-five — ^the mimorable occasion when salt got 
into the ice cream. There was stories told by local 
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weather prophets that, at the railroad station, Millie, 
the happy bride of Croesus of the Stoves, had gig- 
gled in her inimitable fashion, an' Malachi had shed 
a couple of tears — ^the very picture av a young 
cap'n of indushtry who has reached the turning 
point in his career. 

Since they had less and less been Bodbankers, an' 
finally not at all — in the years that had slipped by 
since they had spint their last Christmas here — 
Bodbank had taken on a home life-insurance com- 
pany, an automobile fire engine, done in delicate 
red and gold, a new water filter, creosoted-block 
pavements, seven new indushtrial plants, an up-to- 
date improved and corrupt city government, 
woman's suffrage, a Great White Way, a public 
library, the dances that are all right if they are 
done properly, but which in 1892, done as properly 
as possible, would have brought out the reserves 
from Station A. 

The years had also brought twilve thousand peo- 
ple, with strange native customs, from places such 
as Palermo, Bosnia, Bulgaria, the Bosporus an' 
Boston. It might be expected that the Sturges fam- 
ily would be impressed with Bodbank; everybody 
who niver had been out av town was aghast at Bod- 
bank. 
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But a currency of suspicion was made legal tender 
that the Sturgeses was stuck-up. The meaning of 
this is well known an' sildom analyzed. Stuck-up 
people are thim who are so unfortunate as to have 
been away and got gowns, fur overcoats, a shave, 
property worth putting initials on, loss av memory, 
and some pounds av fat. 'Tis thim that the God- 
dess of Bodbank Dimocracy cuts on the street. The 
Sturgeses were stuck-up, and no more proof was 
needed than that they were to live on a country 
estate out toward North Forks. Malachi tried to 
call it a farm an' Bodbank laughed in his face. No 
open and above-board farmer hires New York 
architects or builds courtyards with swimmin' 
pools. 

Jim Toomey dropped in on me wan day. 

"What d'ye think yer old friend, Sturges, is 
done ? " says he. 

" By yer look an' the gestures av yer voice," I 
says, " I believe him to be coimterfeitin' money." 

" No," he says — " raisin' potatoes in a hothouse! 
But that ain't nothin'," he says. "What do you 
think he calls his big place ? Say, this wari will kill 
yer! I got this wan from Foggerty, who is his 
head dairyman. He calls it Dryaden ! " 

" Guilty ! " sa3rs I. " Away wid him to the elcc- 
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trie chair ! " I says. " I believe we'll have a scorchin' 
day to-morrow/* I says. 

"An' there is young men visitin' there from 
New York. They wear nothin' but dancin' pumps ! " 
he says. " Wid bows on 'em ! " says he. " An' wan 
av thim is a duke or count of somethin', an' carries 
a handkerchief up his cuff." 

" Better business should you have than to be 
pickin' on the rich," I says. " Some day Poverty 
may withdraw her comfortin' arm from yer; an' 
thin you yourself may be havin' two daughters 
that look like peace on earth an' have faces like 
creatures that ain't ever real, except on life-insur- 
ance calendars, an' figures like n}rmphs, an' nine 
million apiece," says I. 

" What'U the old man do about it ? " says Toomey, 
resurgin' with sympathy. 

" God wot ! " says I. " Poor Malachi ! " I says. 

'Twas not long after that day that Sturges came 
to see me. Not since he'd come back had I looked 
at him so close before as whin he came between the 
casks an' bottles to my office, that looks out over 
the river. It was fine com weather; the sweat was 
streamin' down his powerful face. 

" Greetin's, Malachi," says I. 
Tis fine to be called by that name again, Mike," 
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he says to me. " Av course, Millie don't understand; 
because a woman, no matter how fine she be, is a 
tigress f er society an* puttin's-on whin she is raisin' 
female young. But I've been lonesome," he says. 
" I spint twice a hundred thousand in New York 
one winter, and as much again on the Continent 
tr)rin' to attract attintion to the kind av folks we 
were. But whin you spind money to get into so- 
ciety it all runs downhill; I made a great reputation 
with waiters, real-estate agents, chauffeurs and these 
social climbers, and I only touched a high spot oc- 
casionally. It was no man's sport — it was not like 
makin' stoves. An' thin I got to dreamin' about 
real folks — those in Bodbank." 

He stopped there. 

" It was just Uke ould Erin to you, I suppose," 
says I. 

'* I wouldn't listen to Millie, who says I was 
ruinin' the chances for a marriage for the twins 
Doris an' Gwen — who we christened Arabelle and 
Daisy before we knew any better," says he, goin' on. 
"No; I wouldn't listen. I planned how I'd build 
a place in the country big enough to hold all the 
Bodbankers who would come out. I put up a ten- 
nis court for the young folks, an' I built a smokin* 
den for the old fools I used to know; an' I built 
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arbors for sparkin' couples. An', so help me ! there 
hasn't been a single soul out to even say ' Howdy ? ' 
since I come back to Bodbank. 

'' Whin a man calls me Malachi I feel like bustin' 
out ! I'm lonesome as a wet cat pushed oflf the hind 
end av a river boat during the fall equinox. There 
is four desirable young persons in trousers out at 
the house makin' love to Gwen and Doris — but im- 
der no construction could you call 'em men without 
fear av contradiction. Millie lives daily in the 
hope that one av 'em will get one av my girls; an' 
I don't dare to say I'd rather see either wan av 
thim foolish enough to be a bartender's bride." 

" I know," says I. " A time comes to every man 
whin he wishes fer the ideals an' surroundin's of 
life which somehow was associated with the good 
old customs — like helpin' the wife to wipe the 
dishes," I says. 

" Stop ! " says he, half jokin' and half serious. 
" Stop, man; or ye'U have me in tears! " 

And at that he looked round, a bit surprised, for 
there had sounded a step behind him. And that 
step was the step av Windfall Page. 

The young editor, owner and manager av the 
Bodbank Pilot had sauntered in, munching an apple 
he had picked up at the Eyetalian fruit stand on 
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the corner av River Street and Barnard Avenue. 
He is a fine-lookin' lad, with a clear eye, tall an' 
well set up, niver in a hurry, niver hot or noisy, 
saunterin* through life the way he sauntered into 
my office, with half a smile. No bad habits — but 
apples ! 

" Excuse me ! " he says, slow an' calm. " Howdy- 
do, Mr. Sturges? " says he. " I know you, but you 
don't know me; the reason bein' that you gave the 
Sturges scholarship to the State University, an' I 
took it. Thus it is I can say with gratitude that 
once, a few years ago, we were partners — ^you fur- 
nishing the money an' I the brains." 

He took another bite av the apple an' jtmiped up 
so as to sit on the counter, 

" Whether I wanted to or not, I heard what you 
were sayin', Mr. Sturges," he goes on, holdin' the 
apple out at arm's length an' lookin' at it. " I heard 
your troubles, sir, an' shall keep the matter confi- 
dential; but an idea occurred to me: I run a little 
daily mornin' paper here in Bodbank. When I've 
got it established I will start another in some other 
Mississippi River town, an' then some more of the 
same. They will be free an' independent, clean an' 
cheerful ; an' more prominence will be given to the 
birth notices than to the obituaries. Meantime I 
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need advertising, sir — ^not necessarily display ad- 
vertising." 

Malachi stared at him with his forehead twisted 
into a thousand wrinkles — the look av a great cap*n 
av indushtry who sees the word " dollar " comin* 
toward him or smells the word "proposition" 
comin' down the wind. 

" Suppose a man comes back to Bodbank/' says 
Windfall. " Old acquaintance has grown rusty. 
He is not popular. He is a man who left Bodbank 
whin Bodbank was too small for him, an' now he 
an' Bodbank people don't fit. What does he do? 
The first thing he does is to show in some way that 
he is fond av Bodbank and her people. 

" The nixt thing he does is to put out his hand 
to Bodbank people. This would be easy if he 
wanted just one class av Bodbank folks, because 
he could write invitations to a big reception an' 
housewarmin' for a few select friends; but he would 
thin be in Dutch with those who didn't get invita- 
tions. They'd niver forget it. So there are two 
objects to be accomplished: First, do something 
for Bodbank; second, hold out a warm hand to 
everybody. This can be done by a man of means 
in wan day." 

" How ? " asked Maladii with a steel-trap voice. 
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"An indushtrial edition av the Pilot; printed, 
say, up to twenty-five thousand, circulated where it 
will attract attintion to the manufacturin' possi- 
bilities in Bodbank, an' furnished to the Board av 
Trade to send to prospects. There's your contri- 
bution to Bodbank." 

"Huh!" says Sturges. "And the other 
thing?" 

" Why, in the local edition we will run an in- 
serted page, with a statement from you over your 
own facsimile signature — sl good, straightforward, 
honest statement, telling how you came back, how 
Bodbank is home to you, an* invitin' everybody to 
come out to Dryaden for a housewarmin' an' bar- 
becue." 

"What would Millie say?" asks Malachi in a 
frightened voice. "What would Count Doppelin 
do? But I don't care, young man. What will it 
cost? The idea is prime! " 

Windfall threw the core out the window and chal- 
lenged the old man with his own clear eyes. 

" No; it is not prime," he said. " Fd make money 
by it, but it's a rotten idea. You couldn't do worse. 
This may make you mad. I'm a younger man than 
you, sir; an* you'll have to forgive me for lettin' 
you have it from the shoulder. The idea is a punk 
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idea. Why ? Because no self-respectin' community 
wants any private individual to do its boomin' for 
it. It gives the impression that he is bigger than 
the town; an' he isn't — ^not even you. American 
towns are like American folks — ^neither of 'em 
wants to be patted on the head. 

" Furthermore, it makes you look like a prize- 
fighter chucking money to the newsboys; even the 
newsboys have got the name an' number av a man 
who tries to buy respect with coin. You niver get 
delivery when you write love or respect on a bill 
of sale. And whin you invite the Bodbankers out 
wholesale to a party they will think you are gettin' 
ready to spraddle some ambition av your own. Hos- 
pitality that's real never has a bass drum. Some 
folks in Bodbank would say you were gettin' ready 
to run for Congress, but most av 'em would say 
that you were showin' off. Those that came to the 
party, Mr. Sturges, would come with thoughts 
which, if they were spoken aloud, would be a signal 
to you to call to your grooms an' chauffeurs an' 
stable boys to kick 'em off your grounds." 

*' This is an insult to me ! " says Maladii with a 
quiet an' ugly note in his voice. 

" No, no; it is not," Windfall says. '* It is only 
to show you that you don't understand or appre- 
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ciate the folks in Bodbank now any more than they 
understand or appreciate you. You've made a lot 
av money an' lost a lot av humanness — ^that's all. 
You've grown used to persons an' unused to people. 
If you came back to Bodbank flat-broke you'd begin 
to pick up the old strings an' the new that bound 
you to Bodbank, one by one. That's what you've 
got to do now. Ask some ole friend out as a be- 
ginner. Make him come." 

" And if he does I'll take him down in my den," 
says Malachi thoughtfully. " I won't take him 
over the place or show him round. I won't make 
that mistake." 

" Wrong again ! " says Windfall. " I beg your 
pardon, sir; but in the old days if you'd built a 
four-room cottage you'd have shown it to your 
friends, wouldn't you? Well, show 'em everythin' 
you've got now. If you don't they'll think you're 
ashamed av your hundred-thousand-dollar farm- 
house." 

Malachi walked up an' down an' looked out at 
the Mississippi; then he winks at me, sheepishlike. 
An' at last he turns to young Page an' says : 
What's to-morrow — Sunday ? " 
It must be, because the barber's shop under 
Woodmen's Hall is doin' a fast an' furious busi- 
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ness av lyin' to folks about ' You're next ! ' " Page 
says. 

" Well," says Sturges with a sigh, " I guess 
you're right. I've lost the hang of bein' human. 
There ain't any get-rich-quick method in the love 
an' respect av your neighbors," says he; "but I'll 
make a start now — ^to-day— on you," he says. 
" Come out an' see me to-morrow. Page. Gwen has 
gone away; but Doris will be home, an' " 

"An' what?" says Page. 

" There's an old apple orchard I've had trimmed 
up an' sprayed; an' the Gravensteins are ripe." 

" Don't say another word," Windfall replies. 
" I'll come." 

He went. A few days later Jim Toomey told me 
he'd been drivin' past Dryaden with a new sprayin' 
machine for Dame's farm out on the pike, an' had 
seen in the Sturges orchard a man lyin' in the grass 
lookin' up at the sky with a pile of Gravensteins 

beside him. On the palatial tennis coort was the 

« 

titled furriner bein' beaten by the beautiful Doris, 
whose motions were those av a nymph at play, 
whose eyes were dancin' blue, an' hair like the gold 
av a big dowry; but the man in the orchard was 
payin' no attention to the game. 
He was Windfall Page. 
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An' before Jim Toomey had driven far he saw 
I lalachiy the stove king, come out av the Illinois 
chateau, go into the orchard, an' lie down near at 
hand on the grass, as though he was a man who 
was four months behind on his grocer's bill an' 
had niver cut a coupon in his life. 

" Very strange ! " says Jim. '* Very strange f er 
a man av large affairs to be lyin' down on the grass 
by the roadside ! " he says. 

" No," says I ; " he's tryin' his best not to be a 
big man. It may disturb his wife, Millie, fer she 
would prefer him to be in the library writin' letters 
to designers av coats av arms for limousine doors; 
but lyin' on the grass gettin' ants in the sparse gray 
hair about the temples is an excellent thing for a 
millionaire," I says. " If more av them did it 
there'd be less die from hardenin* av the arteries," 
I says. 

" Well, as for Page, I think I'd rather be lookin' 
at Doris Sturges than the sky," says Toomey. 

" The sky is less disturbin'," I says. 

But none the less, this set me to thinkin' about 
Malachi's daughter; an' when I got a chance, one 
mornin', I calls to Page across Carleton Street along 
about in front of the old Shirley place, where the 
iron stag is on the lawn. 
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" You've been out to Dryaden a good deal since 
the first/' I says. " What's the attraction? " 

" Talkin' with the old man," he says. 
What do you talk about ? " says I. 
We settle the affairs av the universe," says he. 
" He's niver undertaken the job before, an' he 
likes it." 

" An' what else ? " I asks. 

" Well, there's the apples," says he. 

" An' what else ? " I asks. " Talkin' to Doris, 
maybe ? " 

" Oh, no," he says; " I ain't allowed to talk to 
Doris. That's in the agreement. You'll laugh whin 
you know," he says, an' stands back from me. 
" Look at me, Mr. Lynch ! " says he. " Look at 
these shoes av mine, bought at Hodge & Heller's 
for two-fifty. Surely they're delicately exprissive. 
Look at this suit av clothes, imported from a New 
York clothing center, where they cut 'em out with 
steel dies. Look at my necktie. It would pass at 
a coeducational college, but would niver get by as 
the decorations for the neck av an eligible," says he. 

"I've no titles but A. B. at a seat of leamin' 
where the price av tuition makes you a charity pa- 
tient. My mother still dams the family hosiery for 
recreation in her spare time. It's the great sport 
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of American women. Not so many years ago my 
father used to shake the furnace with his own hand. 
Fm a member av the hoi polloi. And would you 
ever look on me as a menace, Mr. Lynch ? " he says. 

A menace to what ? " I says. 

A menace to a beautiful young lady," says he; 
" an' particularly one who has been brought up to 
despise our great national mediocrity, to loathe all 
but the most polished manners, and to fear the cruel 
fate av bein' married to a man who has niver been 
photographed at the New York horse show. Could 
you believe that I would be a source of terror to the 
mamma of a creature who can look almost as well 
in a little simple five-hundred-dollar tea gown as 
she would look in somethin' less ridiculous, picked 
up among the markdowns? " 

You spoke av an agreement," I says. 

I did," says he. " Prisently, an' confidentially, 
ril tell you av it. It is only necessary to state be- 
forehand that Mrs. Sturges went to our fellow citi- 
zen, the stove king, an' opined that I was a menace. 
She could not say how much av a menace I was, 
because young girls between the age av nineteen 
might be foolish — ^an', again, might not be, with 
the betting odds in favor of the affirmative. For 
her part, she could not believe any daughter av hers, 
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who might make a brilliant marriage, would pay 
attintion to any man who once wore a shirt with 
detachable cuffs and whose male parent used a 
mustache cup with a gilt Father on the side av it 
So Malachi came to me. 

' Since you've been comin' out here/ he says, 

I'm more human. I feel less like a director/ 
says he. 'For heaven's sake, don't stop comin'. 
But I must ask you to do wan thing — ^keep away 
from Doris. Give me your promise.' 

" I told him the promise was idle, because Doris 
was sure to keep away from me; but he told me 
what his wife had said, an' he made me shake his 
hand when I agreed to do what he asked." 

" I suppose Malachi expected you to nm if Doris 
came near, an' hide behind the sofa when she entered 
the room," I says. " An', no doubt, if she was to 
cast her big blue orbs at you, you was to yawn an' 
look at the ceilin'/' 

" Many a true word's said in a jest," says Wind- 
fall. '' As luck would have it, I had hardly made the 
contract when the girl seemed to begin to wonder 
how I looked at short range. Last Saturday I had 
to climb into the hayloft av the stable to avoid bein' 
caught like a rat in a trap. Day before yesterday 
she fotmd a pile of apples in the orchard and sat 
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down beside 'em; so I had to stay away for two 
hours an' a half. 

" A dozen times, when the old man an' I have 
been down in his smokin' den, fixin' up the world's 
future, she has joined the party an' left the two 
nice New York boys an' the count upstairs in the 
salon. Once she came up with me when she was 
drivin' her six-cylinder, an' asked me to ride with 
her; an' she forced me to say that I* couldn't 
because I was coimtin' the number of machines 
that entered or left the city in half a day. It's 
fierce ! " 

" But you'll keep your promise ? " I asks. 

" If I hadn't thought it was so funny I'd niver 
made it," he says; "but I've made it — ^an' you 
know me, Mr. Lynch." 

That is what he said ; an* maybe it was two weeks 
after when Jim Toomey comes in one momin', 
bright an' early, wipin' the egg from the comers 
of his mouth. 

" Have ye heard ? " says he. 

"No," says I; "I haven't heard anythin' this 
morning* but robins singin' in the mock-orange 
hedges, an' the whistle on the Iron Works, an' the 
windin' av my own watch." 

" Mind ye, I know a lad who works for Sturges 
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at his cow bam," says Toomey. " He made me 
promise to say nothin' about this; so I trust 'twill 
go no farther." 

" I'll keep it as confidential as you have," says I. 

"Do you know the Count de Bric-a-Brac — or 
whativer his name is — ^that's visiting at Dryaden as 
a son-in-law apparent? " 

"I do not," I says; "but I know the wan you 
mean. He has a lady's eyebrow on his lip," I says, 
" an' looks, talks, sings an' dances so you couldn't 
tell him from royalty," I says. 

" The same," says Jim, fightin' the flies with his 
two hands. " Well, last night Windfall Page goes 
put to the stable to get the horse an' runabout he'd 
drove out from Burleson's Livery. An' it seems 
the daughter, Doris, ran out after him for some 
reason, an' the friend of mine hears 'em talkin'. 
She was after askin' him whether he wouldn't be 
more sociable with the young folks, an' inquirin' 
why he niver'd be as interistin' to her as he was to 
her father. An' he tells her he niver shone very 
bright where there was ladies, an' made other lies 
an' some excuse, or the like of that. 

" An' thin the coimt comes in. Very angry he 
was. An' he passes a remark. It was somethin' 
about Doris. Windfall tells the daughter to go into 
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the house. He most begs her on his knees to go 
into the house. An' finally she consints an' goes." 

" Continue," says I. " I'm an old man; but this 
sounds like good readin'," I says. 

" Yes," says Toomey. " There was a lapse av 
three minutes; an' thin the count went out av the 
stable, leavin' a trail av water, like a wet cat. His 
hair was drippin' an' full av bran; an' he'd left 
wan av his dancin' pumps behind, so, as he ran, he 
was limpin' like a duck on hot asphalt. Av course 
there was no evidence that was direct; but two 
pieces of circumstantial ividence that would attract 
the attintion av any great detective : 

" First, they found a concrete waterin' trough at 
the stable door. It was av an improved Doric an' 
Corinthian design, an' gave an idea to the casual 
observer that it had been recently occupied by some- 
thin' other than liquid. Second, they found floatin' 
round on the surface av what water was left an 
apple ; an' out av one side av it some one had taken 
a bite — indicatin' that a lover av Gravensteins had 
hovered near." 

" Where's the cotmt now ? " says I. 

"He took the eight-thirty for his ancestral es- 
tates via Ashtabula," says Jim. " His blue blood 
has all settled in wan av his eyes. Life in the Wild 
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West among the glucose factories an' Chautauqua 
Parks is too rough for him." 

" Too bad ! " says I. " It wiU prevint Windf aU 
from goin' out there any more." 
Too bad for him ? " says Toomey. 
No; too bad for them," I says. 

But I found it was too bad for the lad as well. 
He came in the nixt day, an' if apples had become 
an extinct species he could not have looked more 
gloomy. With his own lips he told me av the trou- 
ble he had. 

" Sturges put his hand on my shoulder," says he, 
" an* told me I must come out just the same — ^that 
he understood an' approved; an' so on, an' so on. 
But, Mr. Lynch," says Page, " it was a bad promise 
I made him. My sense av humor was too high an' 
my self-respect too low when I gave it. It's what 
comes av runnin' wild with millionaires, tryin' to 
show the rich man how to get through the eye of 
a needle." 

" Well," says I, closin' my eyes, " the girl has a 
voice like a sunrise after a night in spring. She 
has the playfulness av a young brook trout, an' 
none av her disadvantages seems to have tainted 
her. Because a girl wears a necklace that would 
buy a suburban subdivision is no sign she couldn't 
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make doughnuts," I says. " I'm wonderin' whether 
she don't figure among your regrets," says I. 

He niver laughed. I thought he would, for he 
was always jokin*. 

"There's no accounting for these things, Mr. 
Ljmch," he says. " I'm a fool," he says. " I never 
spoke half a dozen sentences to her at a time," he 
says. " An' yet *' 

He stopped with those words an' wint away. 

On Thursday my niece, Annie Fogarty, came 
down from the tiniment she occupies over my 
office. 

" There's a lady to see you out front," says she. 
" She's either a society lady an' one av our best 
American people, or an adventuress an' one av our 
worst. They dress alike these days," she says. 
" She's in a station cart, with a little chestnut mare 
that, as you say. Uncle Mike, would put yer esre 
out." 

Out I go; an' there, sittin' in a rig as neat as a 
pin, and smilin' from under a hat designed by some 
milliner to distort the judgment av the genus Homo, 
was Malachi's daughter. 

"Good momin', Mr. Lynch," she says. "I'm 
Doris Sturges. I know you're a friend av my 
father's. 'Tis said everywhere that you are the best 
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judge av horses in Bodbank. This little mare has 
just come from a breeding farm in Iowa. I went 
down myself to see her out av her box car; an' I 
want you to pass on her after takin' a little spin with 



me. 



** Wait till I get my hat an* my glasses," I says, 
reelin' in the head with the blarney she gave me. 

Thin off we wint behind the little roadster, with 
the momin' air flyin' by us, an' sometimes wan of 
the strands av the girl's golden hair flappin' against 
my old face. She could drive, I tell you! An' I 
was thinkin' av horses an' harnesses an' rigs, an' 
stables, an' the brood mares I'd owned, an' the fast 
an' slow animals I had raced, an' the days whin I 
liked nothin' better than the trial spins I'd be takin' 
in a gig round a fair ground's track whin the grass 
was wet with dew. 

I was thinkin' av horses, horses, horses — ^whin, 
all av a sudden, Malachi's daughter turned to me 
an' says, very innocent : 

" Oh, by the way, Mr. Lynch, I hear you are a 
good friend av Mr. Evart Page, whom some av his 
friends call Windfall," she says. " He publishes 
the Bodbank Pilot/' 

The cat was out av the bag; but I was not in 
the mood to be the game av a young thing with 
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two eyes as blue as the sky an' deeper than a paiy 
av artesian wells. 

"Oh, yes," I says; "a very good-natured young 
man. I know nothin' against him," I says, ** except 
that he has been known to write poetry, an', in the 
past, has been far too proficient in baseball to prom- 
ise much serious ambition an' success," I says. 

She pulled the mare into a walk an' I saw her 
pink lips close tight. 

" I can't agree with that at all," she says, reachin* 
with the whiplash for a horsefly. " From all I can 
learn, he seems to be a success already. I think h 
is a fine thing to run a good an' honest newspaper. 
An' baseball is better than playin' bridge,'* she says. 
" The only peculiar thing I have noticed is that ho 
has no wish to talk to me," she says. " I wonder 
whether he is always like that." 

" Just as well as it is," I says. " You wouldn't 
be interested in what he had to say. He is from 
a very plain family who have six days in their week 
and fifty-two Sundays a year, and spind their nights 
in sleep. He would be very out av place in a club 
window," I says. " He niver carried a cane in his 
life," I says; "an' the only Fifth Avenue atmos- 
phere he has comes from smokin' cigaroots/' I 
says. 
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She stopped the mare altogether then, an' turned 
round in her seat; an' there was ice in her eyes. 

" Mr. Lynch," she says, " you are makin' this 
hard for me. You are treatin' me as though I was 
very young and very foolish." 

" Miss Doris," says I, " you are treatin' me as 
^iiough I was very old an' very blind." 

She laughed, an' maybe I laughed. 

" You know about the waterin' trough incident/' 
she says. " You know a lot more that I want to 
know." 

" I do," says I; "an' it is very confidential. If 
I was true to old age I'd not tell you any thin'; but 
I'm not," I says. " I will double-cross old age any 
chance I get. I'm against old age, an' the confi- 
dences an' trusts an' opinions av maturity and the 
declinin' years. I am for youth," says I. "An' 
I'll throw the game to youth any day. I'm goin' 
to be a traitor to my gray hairs an' your father's 
gray hairs. I'm goin' to scuttle the Ship av Confi- 
dence in the name av my first childhood; an' here's 
hopin' I have no second," I says. 

" The reason Mr. Evart Page would pay you no 
attintion was because he had promised your careful 
parents that he would not. There was a feelin' in 
the family that he was av the vulgar herd — ^wan av 
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tfaim who earns their own livin' an' niver drinks 
champagne at weddin's, or gets married in antici- 
pation av a divorce. He was anythin' but a brilliant 
match; an', therefore, he was a menace. Your 
Daddy liked him because he is companionable an' 
human, an' wouldn't hold it against a man that he 
had money," I says. 

'^ In short, Evart, in a thoughtless moment, an' 
wishin' to continue the charitable work he was doin' 
in teachin' your Daddy the gentle art of life, prom- 
ised that he'd niver display his fireworks av useless 
but fascinatin' conversation before you, or look into 
your eyes, or sing under your window, or go about 
cuttin' your name on the trunks av the ornamental 
shade trees." 

" You're jestin' ; but is this story true ? " she asks 
with a catch in her voice. 
It is," says I. 

I'm glad we came back to live among Ameri- 
cans," she says after a bit; an' thin she looks me 
square in the eyes till I had to blink for the shine 
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What does Mr. Page think about me?" says 
Doris. 

" I don't believe he thinks any more," says I; an' 
her face fell. " I believe that all those moments av 
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sanity have passed," I says, "an' now he only 
feels!" 

She never said a word; but she put her warm, 
soft hand in mine, makin' me wish I had been a 
father with a dozen daughters patterned after her. 
Thin she shook out the reins an' we wint off for 
town again. 

" Ye haven't asked me what I thought av the 
mare," I says as we came up toward town from the 
river road. 

" Some other day will do," says she, an' laughed. 

" Whin we stopped in front av my office I got 
out; but I put my hand on the tire an' waited. 
Well ! " says she. 

Whisper!" says I, leanin' up toward the ear 
that half showed in the sweep of her hair. 

What is it, Mr. Lynch? " she asks, blushin'. 
Do you love the boy ? " I says. 

*Twas worth a thousand dollars to see the comers 
av her mouth twitchin' with divilment. 

" Well, I agree with mamma that he's something 
of a menace," says she. 

I watched her rig go down the hill toward Oak 
Street an' turn at Hale's Hay and Grain Sheds, an' 
so out av sight in the glare av the summer momin', 
whin the locusts in the old trees by the blacksmith's 
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was screatnin* with the heat, an' flies was risin' from 
the pavement every time anybody slammed the 
screen door of Androupolouse's Greek Ice Cream 
and Gasoline Shop, across the way. 

About a week later my new car came. 

Whin a man gets to be past sixty he has no 
business with new devices; I paid a thousand dol- 
lars f . o. b. Detroit for the thing, with a self-starter^ 
electric lights an* other causes for garage bills. A 
dare-divil risked his life teachin' me to run it; an" 
thin I put a couple more codicils in my will, an' 
a horse-chestnut in my pocket to keep away the 
rheumatism, jumped into the seat, shut my eyes, 
pushed a lever, pulled a few stops like an organ 
player, an* started out av town one evenin' about 
dusk, regrettin' that I had not lived long enough 
to see Home Rule, an' repentin' av me sins. 

The truth was, I knew more about the car than 
I believed. I knew there are exactly forty-siven 
different things can happen to a car, an' that whin 
you have learned all av thim there will be forty- 
eight. I knew how to tell the price av a car by the 
sound av the slam av its door, an' how to tell skid 
chills from true malaria. 

Anyhow, I was able to get as far as Dryaden, 
where I hoped to go by with a proud, uplifted head 
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an' a fur-lined atmosphere av aristocracy. An' 
right in front of Malachi's place, as luck would 
have it, the machine saw a vicious-lookin' horse 
hitched to a buggy, and shied, an' balked, an' gave 
a sigh, an' stopped right in front av the big stone 
gate — 2L thoroughly frightened motor. 

It was Malachi himself who came runnin' down 
the path. 

" Did your machine stall? " he asks. 

'' Stall? " says I. " Stall! I stopped to make a 
Pall on you, Malachi," I says. 

" Come in, anyway," he says with a laugh. 
** We'll retire to my smokin' den for a good old 
talk," he says; an' thin whin his wife came along 
the porch, like a queen dowager walkin' the wide 
deck av a battleship, he says : " Millie — ^you re- 
mimber Mr. Lynch, don't you ? " 

She smiled. 

" Indeed I do— he ran against my father for 
mayor av Bodbank many years ago," she says. 

" An' I received his angry but polite congratula- 
tions the nixt momin'," says I. " But your mother 
was a fine lady," I says. " She made the best dough- 
nuts in four counties," I says. 

I was tryin' to figure out why she was so agree- 
able. She laughed. She even begged to come down 
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to the smokin' room; an' she sat down in one av 
the big loungin' chairs an' wanted to hear about 
Bodbank; an' at last the three av us was roarin' 
about old times. Somethin' had come over her, I 
thought. I didn't find out what till I was startin' 
to leave. 

Thin Malachi an' his wife, Millie, came down the 
path an' round the artificial pond an' statuary, an' 
alabaster urns, an' other necessary obstacles to farm 
life, an' all the way to the gate with me. 

" Oh, by the way," says Malachi, lookin' up care- 
less at the moon an' the stars, " I have discovered 
by recent experience that you are a man to be trusted 
with confidential matters; so I'll tell you a secret," 
says he, very sarcastic. 

"What? "says I. 

" There's soon to be a marriage in our family," 
says he. 

" Silver weddin' ? " says I. 

" No; nothin' ex post facto*' says he. " My 
daughter Doris is to marry our popular young 
printer, Mr. Evart Page." 

"You surprise me," says I; "fer I've been 
watchin' the two av thim sittin' under the Graven- 
stein tree out there in the moonlit orchard, carryin' 
on a conversation so important that not a word is 
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spoken/' I says; "an' the only communication is 
that old-fashioned eloquince av silence/' I says. 

"Well, Mike Lynch/' says Sturges, puttin' his 
arm round his wife's shoulders, " two or three 
months ago you thought I'd lost the art av knowin' 
human nature. Now I've niver said anythin' to 
my wife about this before. I picked out Page as 
the one man I'd seen I'd be glad to have for a son- 
in-law. Time was pressin', for there was plinty av 
dudes an' near-royalty round. 

" Doris had had so much attintion that I knew 
when a fine-lookin' an' complete young feller paid 
no attintion to her at all she'd sit up an' take notice. 
How did it work ? Slicker than a Blizzard King ! " 

He kicked up one of his heels, happy as a farm 
hand. 

" So I put one over on my wife," he says. " Ain't 
she a dear old girl ? An' I put one over on Page," 
says he; " an' I put one over on Doris." 

" Stop ! " says his wife. " Don't cut up so ! Do 
you think your silly maneuvers had anythin' to do 
with Doris choosin' the right man?" says she. 
" Very little credit she owes her father for it," says 
she. " It was good sense an' the high ideals she in- 
herited from her mother ! " she says. 

Malachi gasps. 
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"How's that?" he says, gropin' blind. 

" Didn't I choose you ? " says she. 

An' I, standin' right there, heard her deliver that 
knock-out. Under the old elm trees I stood with 
the two av thim, lookin' over the wall an' across 
the open prairie, all wavin' with com, shimmerin' 

in the moonlight. An Well, I knew that the 

Sturges family — ^all of it — ^had really come back to 
Bodbank. 



IX 



HER NEGATIVES 

—Rufe P. Holland. 

I REMEMBER that wheti I was in breeches, I saw 
Punch kill Judy with a club, and then cried, be- 
cause the showman who came in with a lot of river 
gamblers on the old Carrier Pigeon of the Dubuque 
Line made the title part and hero of the piece come 
to a bad end. 

And talking of problem plays like Punch and 
Judy, I rise to remark that the reason folks want 
a tragedy to turn out all right is plain. It's their 
worldly wisdom. There ain't many terrible plots 
in real life, nohow. The edge of most woe gets 
turned so's it won't even cut into the sympathy of 
a woman who keeps an album of Friendship's Senti- 
ments. It's hard luck on the dead, but the livin' 
folks are covered with a heavenly gift of thick 
callus. Happy tragedy is the most natural thing 

in the world. 
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For instance, there was Maximilian and Cora. 

• ••••••• 

The first button factory on the river was started 
just across from the old duck marsh. Nothing is 
left of it now, but half a brick chimney like those 
that stick up among the weeds, all over the United 
States as gravestones of an old race of industries 
whose descendants have moved on, and flourish 
elsewhere. A moccasin snake bit Frank Newbury 
there last year when he was trying to use the old 
cellar for a duck blind. 

CoUis N. Kibbee owned the button factory. He 
had more than twenty fishers getting up the fresh 
water clams for him, and one of 'em found a pearl 
as big as a sparrer's tgg and celebrated so hard that 
the last penny finished paying for the lot on the 
hill and the casket. Collis had the factory and a 
pile of old shells, out of which the pearl buttons 
had been cut, as high as the sawdust at the Bod- 
bank Lumber Company yard— enough to furnish 
egg-shell nourishment to all the hens in Iowa. And 
to be frank, he had a daughter, the like of which 
you never before in your life saw on any calendar. 

No peach ever hung on a limb with more sun- 
light and surface bloom and invitingness than Cora 
Kibbee; and with the look of Diana in dimity, she 
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had so much energy in her that it used to break 
her heart to waste any part of the day or night in 
sleep. She was climbing trees at the age of ten 
after red hawk's eggs; at sixteen, she rode horses 
that were sold with a clause providing that the pur- 
chaser's widow gave up all her rights of action at 
law; before she was in long dresses she could 
shoot an old-fashioned 44 Colt and never turn her 
head away; and she could travel more miles in 
Iowa mud than a tax collector; she was the incar- 
nation of Go-It. 

Maybe it was a big testimonial to the rugged 
vigor of the brave men of the Mississippi Valley 
that about twenty-eight of 'em jumped in one after 
the other, and tried to keep near her long enough 
to ask her to marry and then, when she said " No," 
drop down in her wake all covered with foam like 
a foundered horse. She didn't take any of 'em. 
To be frank, free and above-board, Fate had de- 
creed that she should make her own pick-and- 
choose. And there both feet of Fate slipped in 
the first instance, because, as any fool knows, a 
woman always has to be told what she wants; all 
by herself she can't tell at all what it is. 

The trouble came because her father wanted her 
to have her photograph taken. He had been forced 
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to keep at it for a long time, because she was used 
to having her own way and everything she wanted. 
If she wanted a boat, maybe she stood on the shore 
and pointed at one, and that was the one old CoUis 
bought, cost what it might. And just so, the con- 
verse was true — if she didn't want a picture taken, 
why that was the picture which wasn't ever seen 
in any dark room in a developing tray. Further- 
more, to tell it just as it was, she didn't have an 
idea in the world that she looked the way she did — 
like Diana with an expression on her face which 
said, " What's next — agoing up in a balloon ? " 

Her father kept at her though, and finally, one 
morning on her twenty-first birthday, after he had 
asked her again, she rolled up her sleeves, got into 
a flat-bottomed clammer's boat, and rowed across 
the old Mississip. And to be truthful and honest 
with you, there being only one photographer in Bod- 
bank, she had to go to him just the way folks in 
the country with a toothache have to go to a vet- 
erinary because there isn't any other dentist. And 
the man she went to was Everett Maximilian. 

They called him Max— everybody always called 
him Max— during the years he was taking pictures 
in Bodbank, before he met Cora Kibbee to the sec- 
ond big climax in his life, he's been known as Max. 
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There isn't a covered bridge or a board fence within 
five miles of Bodbank that you can be sure hasn't 
had a yellow tin sign tacked to it sometime, with 
the F's and P H's all twisted up on it. " Maxi- 
milian, Bodbank's Phirst Fotografer, Takes Your 
Phace." To be all square and open about it, who 
would think Romance would leave her legacy to 
such a man and his heirs, if any? 

He was young, and grew a lady's eyebrow on his 
upper lip. He was thin. He could dance. He had 
a pleasant smile. He had learned already to dry- 
wash his hands when he was posing somebody for 
a half profile. He never took even a drink of 
Nauvoo wine, but he chewed a cardamom seed occa- 
sionally. You'd expect him to sing tenor, but it 
was a regular bull-bass that came out in the choir 
of the Gray Street church — ^the kind of bass that 
you hear from the executioner in an opera. He 
came from Providence, Rhode Island, and he never 
from first to last bought a hat that was large enough 
or a pair of shoes that weren't too long, and didn't 
turn up at the toes. And he took Cora's picture. 

He came out of his dark room, and there she 
was, standing up in front of the glass case looking 
at all the Bodbank faces — ^babies on pillows, young 
men standing leaning on the post of a painted balus- 
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trade with one elbow and one leg crossing the other 
in the height of studied carelessness, and old ladies 
in caps, and brides and grooms together in pain. 
He had taken the pictures of about every giggler 
within twenty miles, but he had never seen Cora. 
And to be straight and square about it, there she 
was — Si sight for sore eyes! She had so much 
vitality that a blind man across the room could have 
felt her there. Max knew right away that she was 
the one girl in the whole valley who would have 
looked stylish in a mother-hubbard ; she seemed to 
him to be concentrated sunlight, the incarnation of 
a June morning, and the starting point of all the 
health and happiness in the world. 

" Take my picture, please,*' said she. " Father 
wants a picture of me.*' 

"I should think he would!" stammered Bod- 
bank's Phirst Fotograf er, and he sat her in a fancy 
chair, hauled out a rug made of imitation grass for 
her feet, and polished the two steel tips of the head 
rest with his palm before he'd let them touch the 
thick rolls of the dark hair behind her pink ears. 

" I rowed across the river," said she, leaning 
back comfortable against the head rest, and folding 
her hands. " And that's why I opened my waist 
at the neck. I ought to fix myself up, hadn't I ? " 
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Talk about the way fate plays tricks when no- 
body knows it ! She played one then, when she put 
that question to Everett M. ! 

Because the man who advertised platinum finish 
by the dozen, right then and there, had a moment 
of what they call inspiration. 

Up to that minute he'd never stopped folks from 
fixing for a picture. He had a celluloid comb and 
a rosewood brush that had probably held at one 
time or another the hair of belles, bartenders, babies, 
bankers, pet angoras and French bulldogs; he used 
to encourage their use to get the cowlicks on people 
to lay flat and prevent, as he said, the " subject 
from looking fuzzy." And then, he'd putter around 
in front of people, advancing on them, and taking 
a wrinkle out of a dress here, or pulling down a 
pants leg there, and then, retreating with one brown 
eye, half-closed, the way a man looks when he's 
trying to match house-paint. All the time he was 
making notes in his mind of the " little blemishes," 
he'd have to " etch out on the plate," and as he'd 
work, he'd scowl a bit, and say, "There, there," 
the way you say, " So boss, so boss," to a fright- 
ened cow. 

The result was the same as all photographers get 
Anybody who sat with a round circle of black card- 
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board behind his head would begin to feel that his 
face was a mechanical device, something like the 
switchboard of a telephone company, and that ex- 
pressions could be ** plugged in " on it. Then Max 
would say, " Raise that left shoulder a little. I want 
to avoid the sloping, bottle effect." From feeling 
like a fool, the one who was having a sitting would 
go to looking like one; and that's what accounts for 
the likenesses of loved ones you see on parlor man- 
tels. 

But this time Everett looked at Cora Kibbee, and 
he just said, " Don't do a thing." 

Do you like my neck to show a little? " 
Don't ask me ! " whispered Max, pulling the 
camera around where he could focus it by the 
ground glass at the back. 

'* Shall I put my sleeves down ? " she asks. 

" Hush ! " says he, for he knew it was a great 
moment. 

And he pressed the bulb. 

He never thought of the consequences; he 
pressed the bulb. He took other views of her just 
adding tragedy to tragedy. But he didn't know. 
He put another plate in, and waited until she looked 
up at the skylight out of which she could see the 
top of the Kendall Building, which was next to his 
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studio on Main Street. So he snapped the shutter. 
She thought that it was too bad that her mother 
had not lived until now — ^her own twenty-first birth- 
day, and for a moment, she looked wistfully at 
some empty spot in the air. And he pressed the 
bulb. She took a deep breath, threw back her fine 
adequate shoulders, and for a passing second, she 
wore the expression of happy Juno who has won 
from Venus in a beauty contest. He took another. 
She still carried a pond lily she had picked on the 
Iowa shore, and she raised it to her incomparable 
nose in a moment of superb unconsciousness; and 
to be frank and above-board, the strength and grace 
of her fore arm blended at her finger tips with the 
delicacy of the aquatic bloom. Max pressed the 
bulb again. 

These were the pictures that would have gone into 
court as evidence if it had ever got that far. 

Our Phirst Fotografer took them; he had a mo- 
ment of inspiration and yet he didn't know what 
masterpieces he was making. 

" Well, when are you going to take me? " asked 
Cora, fidgeting in her chair. She had been paying 
no attention and knew nothing about sittings. And 
she folded her hands and stiffened up and stared 
at the lens. 
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" It's all done," said Max, with his pulse thump- 
ing in his wrists. "I'll send you the proofs by 
mail." 

She jumped up, glad to exercise her endless 
energy once more — and went humming a time and 
half dancing to the door. She opened it so that a 
flood of hot sun came in on the floor and the bell 
which Max had fixed to notify him of people who 
came in while he was in the dark room, gave its 
clink overhead. 

"Don't send them," said she. "I'll row over 
again to-morrow. I'm crazy to see." 

" Haven't you a mirror? " he asked. 

She said, "Oh, you can't tell an}rthing by a 
mirror," and she threw the pond lily on the glass 
exhibition case, looked at the enlarged photographs 
of Bodbank's best who hung around in gold frames 
with their silly grins and stem dignity and ran out. 
Max, our Phirst Fotografer, went to the door, and 
watched her disappear down the slope on Main 
Street that leads to the River and the Levee. 

Then he went back and tried to scrub some of 
the chemical stains of? his fingers; he thought he 
had seen her look at them. And then he developed 
the plate he had taken. And when he held the glass 
up to the red light, he says that he gave a shout. 
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Straight and honest — ^he'd never seen such pictures ! 
It was Art! And it was She! 

Poor Max! 

Cora came back to look at the proofs. Since she 
had been twelve she had never had a picture taken 
before. When she had been away at boarding- 
school, she had made fun of girls who went to 
" galleries " for sittings. She had always put her 
hands over her face when snap-shots were being 
taken. She hadn't even yielded to the temptation 
to have her tin-type likeness appear, sitting in an 
imitation aeroplane hung dizzy against imitation 
clouds with painted sea gulls all about. A mirror 
didn't give her any idea. But one good look at 
these proofs of Maximilian's pictures planted 
enough seeds of vanity in five minutes to last a 
newly-elected Congressman, an editor of a weekly 
review, and a woman reformer the rest of their 
natural lives. 

" Do I look like that? " she asks him. 

He choked, trying to answer. 

" Well, you don't know how grateful I am," she 
said without looking up from the pictures, but talk- 
ing as if he was responsible for the way nature had 
made her. 

Max just stood there like a grocery store coffee 
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grinder with nothing in it. Perhaps it was then, 
when she raised her eyes, when she was grateful 
and he looked at his best, that she felt one of her 
ordinary, spoiled-child whims come over her. She 
knew that her father would be angry, but she felt 
like going to him and saying, " You've bought 
me everything else I asked for. Now go and 
get me that photographer in Bodbank. Fd like 
him/' 

She had seen herself for the first time just as 
she was. She knew for the first time just how 
she looked to the rest of the world, and especially 
to Max. And so to be frank about it, the evil was 
done. 

*' I wish I knew how you came to be taking pic- 
tures," she said. 

" That's easy to tell," he replies, sitting up on the 
counter beside the sample angles of mahogany and 
gilt picture frames, and swinging his thin legs. 

" I wanted to go to college, and the easiest way 
to get the money was to come out West here, and do 
the thing I could do the best — ^take faces. But I 
never managed to get ahead enough to be able to 
go back. So, for five years, I've been making a 
physiognominical and facial history of Bodbank, 
Illinois. I'v^ got two tons of developed glass plates 
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in the back room, covered with human expressions 
and some factories and store fronts and new resi- 
dences, and oil wells and strings of river catfish, 
held by the. proud alias Izaak Waltons, and kit- 
ties with bows of ribbon on their necks, and the 
Bodbank Guards at parade-rest, and the Bodbank 
fire department on the Post Office steps." 

"Is that all?" asked Cora, filled with delight, 
because she liked the stroking way he had with his 
voice. 

"Oh, no," said he. "There are four separate 
and distinct green houses in Bodbank built out of 
my plates. And there's one man in Bodbank so 
mean that when he breaks a pane of glass in his 
house, he always comes down to me and says, 
' Everett, I had hard luck this morning. Mother 
put a mop handle through one of our lights. Can't 
you scrape off a face for me? ' " 

The girl's laugh sounded like thrushes, nightin- 
gales and larks, nonpareils, Patti, and gold coins 
running into an extended hand; to Max, it was a 
moss rose turned into a noise. 

" Do you think these are pretty pictures ? " she 
asked, holding up the proofs. 

" Wow ! " said Max before he could control him- 
self. Then he hurried on in a business-like way to 
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tell her he would send the prints within forty-eight 
hours. 

Cora thought a moment, and said, " Well, don't 
do that. I'm going to ride over here next Stmday 
morning on Getap. If you were going to be at 
your studio early, I'd call for the pictures." 

" Oh, I'm going to be here. But it's ten miles by 
way of the railroad bridge." 

That wasn't anything to her. On Simday, she 
jumped off the roan three-year-old at eight o'clock, 
after she had ridden since six, and after the ani- 
mal's tired hoofs had clooped over the pavement 
on Main Street down to the front of our Phirst 
Fotografer's studio. She threw the reins over the 
horse's head and put out her strong hand to Max 
just as if she'd known him all her life. 

" Do you know I ought to be taking more exer- 
cise," she said. *' I'd like to take a good long walk 
to-day. But I hate walking alone. Do people of 
Providence, Rhode Island, walk ? " 

" Some do," said Max, full of joy. " And among 



'em is me." 



He didn't know what he was saying at all. It 
was a summer morning and the air was fresh from 
a thunderstorm in the night, and the Mississippi 
was shining like a streak of liquid diamond at the 
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bottom of the hill. And the girl was there. And 
to tell it just as it is, after her ride she was all pink 
under her tan, and her brown hair was blowing 
about like a lot of love's own fishing lines, and she 
didn't make a movement of her body that didn't 
spell Go-It. 

So he went-it. They left the horse at the livery 
stable and Cora wouldn't even walk on the roads, 
but just struck off cross-country, and that day Max 
had his initiation. It was four in the afternoon 
when they got back, and the photographer was try- 
ing to make out which had been done the most 
damage — his feet or his heart. He expected to love 
her forever, and he suspected he would never walk 
again. 

" Are you tired, Everett ? " said she. 

*' Everett ! Did you say Everett ? " Heaven bless 
you ! " he gasped. " No, Cora, I feel like starting 
right out again." For he was certainly a game and 
loving liar. 

Only when she had gone, he came out to the door 
of his picture shop with his shoes in his hand. 

" I got 'em off just in time to save the stitches," 
said he. " Here, boy ! I want to go home, and it's 
two whole blocks. Run down to Magoun's Livery 
and tell 'em to send me a hack." 
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Before the end of June, Cora had nearly killed 
him. She walked, rode and ran him over nearly 
two States. He had to row across the river to see 
her, and back again later, when he was so tired he 
didn't know whether he was rowing or had blown 
out the gas. Before the middle of July, he loved 
her with all his heart, and instead of wearing a bit 
of ribbon as a keepsake of her, he wore a set of 
chest muscles that rubbed together like English 
walnuts, and he had a forearm that would give out 
a ring if you hit it with a hammer. 

He told me that the old Maximilian family of 
Providence had been the kind of people who com- 
plained of feeling a little better once in a while, 
and were always worse after reading symptoms, 
and curled up early, and had obituaries that spoke 
of patience in suffering; by the middle of July, he 
had become the first of a long line of Maximilians 
who could get his feet wet, eat cucumbers and ice 
cream and leave the cork in the antiseptic bottle 
without having the neighbors bring in fruit, jellies 
and flowers. More, too, he was the first young man 
in the Valley who had ever followed Cora around 
without a whimper. He was game. Putting it in 
the form of statistics he had turned the crank of 
her Sunday ice cream freezer more times, and 
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pumped more water out of country wells for her 
than all the rest of the masculine world combined. 

He loved her with all his heart. He loved her 
so much that he tried to convince himself that if 
her fate demanded it, he could go as an usher to 
her wedding with a happy heart, because her wel- 
fare might be better served, but somehow in his 
final picture, it was always him who was marching 
up beside her with all the big round eyes looking 
on. He loved her so much that whenever he looked 
at the seven views he had taken of her his heart 
would thump as if he had just run up all the stairs 
in the Washington monument. 

Yet, after all, he never dared to say anything. 
She was Cora Kibbee, in the first place, and to him 
it seemed that asking for her hand would be a kind 
of sacrilege. In the second place, she had been 
used to luxuries and he thought he could not ask 
her to live a life which had no embossed writing 
paper or imported groceries or automatic piano 
players in it. 

If you get the right picture of Max, you can 
judge what went through his mind one morning 
about the first of August when the bell rang as the 
studio door opened, and CoUis N. Kibbee, himself, 
strolled into the photograph gallery. The two of 
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them looked at each other and Max had the idea 
that something was in the air. He had seen CoUis, 
the owner of the pearl button factory, at dinner 
sometimes when Cora had asked Max to stay at 
their home on the Iowa bluff that overlooked the 
twists of the Mississippi, and the factory below, 
and the brown duck marsh to the north. But he 
had never had much of old Kibbee's attention, and 
had never been able to give him much, because Cora 
was there with her trout-pool eyes and the silk of 
her brown hair. The old man had framed the 
seven prints of his daughter, and every time Everett 
was at the Kibbee house, the father would point 
to the picture of Cora with the pond lily or the 
one in which she looked wistful, or the one which 
showed her glancing up as if envious of the flight 
of birds or the one in which she smiled, so ex- 
pectantly that it could have been entitled " Youth's 
Dreams," and he would comment upon our Phirst 
Fotografer's work laconically, saying, "Fine! 
That's fine! I call that portraiture with capital 
letters." 

To be frank and open about it, however. Max 
could see on this morning that old CoUis had come 
on business. Kibbee was a chunky little man with 
a jaw that had comers square enough to scare a 
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barber, and a swatch of gray hair such as a state 
senator likes to ruffle up at the height of eloquence 
and the white heat of oratory. He looked to the 
photographer who had just been developing pictures 
of the Brownson sisters in their graduation dresses, 
a good deal like a man who, without provocation, 
would bite a dog. 

" S'nuf," said CoUis. 

"What's enough?" asked Max, lodcing as un- 
natural as a crayon enlargement. 

" Love," said the button manufacturer. " Fm a 
man of few words. And I answer you — ^love." 
I don't know what you mean ? " 
Cora," said Kibbee. 

" Well, how on earth did you know that? " said 
poor Max. "Why, she doesn't know it, herself. 
I never said a word to her in my life. I buried all 
that, and I never said a word. There's no way 
you could know unless *' 

He stopped there and gasped like a fish in a 
canary's cage, because he saw that Cora must have 
been talking. And, of course, Kibbee saw too that 
he'd put his foot in it. 

" Well, what of it ? " said he, fingering his watch 
with his square-ended fingers. " Suppose it was 
her. She always asks for what she wants. And 
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if she wants a motor-boat or a horse, or a sub- 
marine, or an aeroplane, she can have it and she 
knows it. Her father will give it to her. That's 
me. And I tell you I'm mad. I'm an exasperated 
man. I'm disgusted. I saw her looking kind of 
far away, and wishful yesterday, and I says to her, 

* What can I get you now ? ' And she says to me, 

* I want that photographer.' Pah ! Wouldn't that 
make you mad — eh ? " 

" I can't say it makes me very mad," says Max. 

" Pah ! '* said CoUis again. " After all the plans 
I've made for her! Suppose you had a daughter 
who fell in love with a Bodbank photographer — I 
guess you'd feel like going to lie down in the long 
grass. You'd feel fine, eh? Well, there you are! 
And so I told her she could keep away from you. 
That's me — a man of few words." 

" Well, what do you want here ? " asked Everett 
in a kind of cold steel voice. " Did you come for 
a sitting ? " 

Old Kibbee grunted pretty hard over that and 
said, '* No, I didn't. I came to let you know what 
I told her. I told her that if you were a gentle- 
man, you'd keep away from her, too. I told her 
that if there was any more love business, it would 
have to be after you two young things had shown 
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that there was enough money in snapping people's 
faces to feed and clothe more than one of you." 

There must have been a streak of some kind of 
fighting blood in the Rhode Island Maximilians. 
They tell me that the soil back there is so rocky 
that the pioneers had to himt for places to plant 
seeds with divining rods. Perhaps Max's folks had 
been the kind of people who make a living at it. 
And like Max, such folks have a deceiving exterior, 
but are metallic enough inside. 

" Well, listen to me," says the photographer, put- 
ting down a jar of mounting paste on the counter, 
and leaning over a little toward Kibbee. He had 
suddenly begun to drawl his words out with an 
evil-sounding twang on the end — about the way the 
folks back on the rocky farms talk to the soil to 
make it yield. " In the first place, I haven't got 
any apologies to make about my business. I punch 
a little rubber bulb and make pictures, and you 
punch holes out of fresh water clam shells and 
make buttons. I don't say there's anything dis- 
graceful, or coarse and vulgar about your business, 
but I do say that I've seen my pictures hanging on 
the walls of front rooms, and the most dignified 
place your buttons ever hang is on the weather side 
of a fifty-cent undershirt. A good deal of the 
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merit in my product depends on me, and a big part 
of the merit of your product depends on the clams. 
I don't make so much money as you do, but neither 
did Columbus, Frangois Millet, Abraham Lincoln 
or Mahomet. As it stands to-day, Fd rather have 
an epitaph saying, * He took ten thousand por- 
traits,' than one saying, ' Here lies a button 
maker.' " 

"Pah!" says CoUis. 

" In the second place," Max goes on, " it always 
takes two to make a marriage. I love Cora, but I 
haven't asked you for her. So, when you come 
here to see me to ask me to give her up, you're de- 
veloping a plate that's never been exposed." 

" Humph ! " says the old man. 

" And in the third place," Max says. 
Well?" says CoUis. 

Never mind," says Max. *' You wouldn't un- 
derstand." 

The button manufacturer looked at the photogra- 
pher for a few seconds and the photographer looked 
at him — ^like two strange bulldogs, and then Kibbee 
went out into the sunlight. He was a little hotter 
than the day. But Max says that all the heat went 
out of his own self quicker than the red goes out of 
an electric stove when the current's oflF. And he 
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buried his face in his arms trying to get his mind 
around the fact that about all he ever wanted in 
the world was gone. He got out the negative of 
Cora with the pond lily and held it up to the light, 
and when he took one good look at it he shut his 
fists until they hurt him. It seemed to him that 
he couldn't stand it; life without her looked to 
Max a good deal like rat poison. 

He went into his dark room and tried to develop 
a picture of Mrs. Bucknam as the " Spirit of 
Spring/' as she appeared in the Gray Street Qiurch 
tableaux, but it looked a good deal more like the 
" Spirit *of Oleomargarine," owing to the lady's 
contour, and he left it in the tray until it was only 
a photograph of midnight inside a cave. He 
grabbed his hat and went up Main Street and 
struck off across the fields. By and by, he stood 
on one of those high bluffs and saw something 
white moving among the trees around Her house 
on the Iowa shore. It was just like a bit of paper 
moving in the sunlight across the Mississippi, but 
he knew it was Cora and he roared out his woe. 

And the next morning he didn't shave ! 

I tell you, to be frank and honest, I always 
wonder why it is that if that kind of thing happens 
to kings and queens or other monarchs or their 
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families that people want to cry about it. It seems 
so dignified and tremendous and real tragedy. But 
when exactly the same thing happens to just plain 
people, everybody thinks it's comedy and laughs. 
If Max had been a prince in an opera he could 
have dashed down a cup of poison and died sing- 
ing, and drawn tears from the eyes of all the on- 
lookers, but being only Max, the photographer, he 
wouldn't have been able to have thrown himself 
upon his grandfather's Civil War sword without 
having The Daily Pilot call it a rash act, and 
the coroner bite off a piece of plug and say, " So fat 
as I knew, he only owed one bill, and that was for 
a blue serge suit with an extra pair of pants." 

If he had been a grand duke, he could have ended 
it by jumping oflf Lover's Leap, but being Max, he 
had to take his tragedy in the form of thinking 
about Cora's laugh, about how she could swim out 
to Snedder's Island and back, about the way her 
hand looked when she was holding the S3nrup jug 
over the wheat cakes, about the color of the sun- 
browned place behind her ears, about the mosquito 
bites he had got one day with her when they had 
gone to Mapelton, about the muscles his acquaint- 
ance with her had put on his shoulders, about the 
empty future, the dreary prospect, the gloom of 
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days to come, and the big brooding tragedy of 
All Over Now. 

In the next five days he took three different Bod- 
bank faces on one plate, producing little Minnie 
Fogarty with a full beard; he let Jessie Richards 
sit for a portrait with her regular ordinary expres- 
sion; he took the wrong side of Minister George 
K. Stafford's face and let Mrs. Firkin pose for a 
full length, including her feet. To be square and 
above-board about it, he was a broken-hearted man. 
No monarch alive ever suffered more than Max. 
The button manufacturer had blown his light out. 

At the end of the fifth day he went to the Post 
Office and got his monthly letter from his Aunt 
Faith in Quidnick, Rhode Island, and a handful 
of advertisements of photographer's supplies, and 
a little blue envelope with a thumbmark on the cor- 
ner that looked a whole lot as if Cora Kibbee had 
held it very tight on the way to R. F. D. box. And 
it contained the mysterious note which figures in 
the tragedy. 

It had no date and no beginning, but just started 
off with the big bold handwriting of a girl who gets 
into a saddle without help and has always had 
everything she wanted. 

" I'm going away for three weeks, Everett, dear," 
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she said. '' Fm glad Papa told you that I told him 
that I love you. I've written too many thats, but 
you know what I mean. You always understand 
me so perfectly! I've got some plans. So don't 
you worry. I always have my way. Yours, C. K." 

Perhaps somebody might have gotten some satis- 
faction out of a note like that. Max tried. He 
pressed the paper to his lips and drew in a long 
breath. He read it over and over trying to make 
out what it meant, but the more he read it, the less 
satisfaction he got from it. He says he read it in 
his studio under the north light, and sitting on a 
three-rail fence in Bushmill's field, and imder one 
of the new arc lights on Main Street in the evening. 
And in the middle of the night he got up and lit 
a match and read it. But he couldn't make out just 
what it was that was wrong with that note until the 
next morning. 

Then he saw. It came over him like the first 
sweep of malaria. The Maximilian blood boiled 
up in him. It was a blessed relief from lovesick- 
ness. There's nothing like anger to relieve a broken 
heart. And Max saw — clear as a September noon 
after a thunder shower! 

" Where do I fit in ? " said Max, forgetting the 
grand-duke-suicide feeling. " Nobody consults me. 
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The father don't consult me. The daughter don't 
consult me. They've got my future all mapped out 
for me — ^two different ways. Collis N. treats me 
as if I was something that clashed with the rest of 
the furniture and Cora talks as if I was something 
she wanted to put in the comer to replace the old 
hair-cloth sofa. How does she know she's 'your 
C. K.' Maybe it's time for Everett Maximilian to 
take a hand." 

And yet he could not quite see how he could 
take a hand. He got out one of the negatives of 
Cora and held it up to the light and sighed and 
forgot his anger for ten minutes, and, then put the 
picture down and the anger came up again. Then 
he looked at the beautiful wistful expression of 
the second picture and down went the anger. Then 
he put the picture back and there was the anger 
again. But there was nothing he could do. 

They were terrible days for him. He put the 
faces of our best citizens at the window to print 
in the hot August sun, and he was miserable. Hu- 
miliation had been added to grief. He etched the 
moles off noses, the wrinkles out of foreheads; he 
retouched eyebrows that were " strayed " and even 
took the spots out of subjects' clothing. He was 
miserable, for disgust had been added to heartache. 
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He posed babies with the aid of a jumping-jack, 
and made old men look at the spot where he was 
snapping his thumb and forefinger, and congratu- 
lated youth on the first appearance in long pants 
or done-up hair, but still he was miserable, because 
he felt his life had been foolish as well as ruined. 

At last the climax came. 

He was just unpacking a new background with 
a weeping willow hanging over a fish pond, one 
morning, when a boy from the telegraph office 
came in with a doughnut in one hand, a night letter 
in the other. 

The night letter was from Chicago, and Sadie 
Boggs at the telegraph office had already telephoned 
the message up to her mother and the girl on the 
switchboard had " listened in " and told somebody 
else, before our Phirst Fotographer ha;d had a 
chance to open the envelope. 

"Without fail bring my seven negatives to the 
button factory office this afternoon," it said. " Row 
over in time to get there at three. Do not let any- 
thing interfere. C. K." 

This was too much for Max. He put on his hat, 
went over to Marshall's Drug Store and ordered 
orange phosphate. 

George Poole, who does the shaking there and 
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last summer had mixer's cramp, was so interested 
he put a ladleful of crushed strawberry into the 
drink. 

" I hear that Cora Kibbee refused you seven 
times by mail, and now wants her letters back/' 
said he. 

Max looked mystified, but he came to after a 
minute and looked at the night letter again and 
laughed. 

" The mail is quick, the telegraph's quicker, and 
the telephone is prompt," said he. *' But the quick- 
est line of communication in the world is from one 
end of Main Street in Bodbank to the other." 

Poole said, "Well, it's nothing to me. I just 
heard it from a friend. You know how it is — 
especially with anything unpleasant or disgraceful 
— like being rejected." 

" Bah ! " exclaimed Max. " They weren't that 
kind of negatives." 

He didn't know how good his anger would be 
for him. He didn't stop to think. He was won- 
dering whether he would row over or just disobey 
Cora and smash everything for good and all. 

At last, however, he gathered up the seven glass 
plates bearing the seven charming impressions she 
had made upon the gelatine and with a thrill of 
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delight, because he would see her at least once more, 
he hired a boat from Duck Marsh Tom, the river 
man, and pulled for the factory chimney on the 
other shore. 

The August afternoon had come to its hush, 
when he put his hand on the knob of Kibbee's office 
door and he felt that the hush — ^the hush of the 
heat, of the shut down factory, of the fallen breeze 
and even of the buzzing flies was the same hush 
that came over him when he found himself staring 
at the beautiful head and shoulders of Cora Kibbee 
gracefully seated before her chunky father, and 
leaning back against the varnished, matched-board 
wall. 

" Well ! Come now ! " said CoUis N. " This is 
not a hypnotist's parlor. You said, Cora, that when 
he got here, you'd have something to say." 

The girl smiled sweetly at her father and turning 
to Max said, " Have you brought the negatives, 
dear ? All seven ? " 

The photographer undid the paper and showed 
them. So Cora nodded. 

" Well, Papa, you believe that getting what one 
wants is a good trait of character, don't you ? " 
Go on. Go on," said the old man. 
I just want to get the situation clear — that* s 
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all/' she said, and made a motion with one of her 
strong and perfect arms. "As I understand it, 
you feel that Everett's income is too small, and 
that there is not enough commercial value in his 
product. As I understand it, you do not want 
Everett to make love to me. You said that I 
might marry him in case I could get him to ask me, 
but, as you said it, we'd have to pay our own way. 
I must say that worried me a little. Yet, I like my 
own way whenever it doesn't cause anybody pain. 
So I have solved the problem." 

" Solved it ! " yells her father. 

The girl reached into a hand bag on the table 
and produced a typewritten sheet. 

" Tm twenty-one and I have been making some 
contracts," she said, wetting her lips. " My attor- 
ney in Chicago assures me that the property in my 
likeness is mine." 

She stopped and sighed. 

" I now read you the first contract," said she. 
" It is with the Gardenmint Chicle Company of 
Akron, Ohio. Chicago offices. Mobile Building. 
I, Cora Kibbee, subject to the other terms of this 
agreement, do hereby sell, transfer, and convey 
with all copyrights and property in and exclusive 
rights to use for advertising or other purposes in 
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connection with the Gardenmint Chicle Company 
its wrappers, advertising display-cards, cartons, 
boxes, or containers, a certain negative and photo- 
graphic prints or reproductions therefrom by what- 
ever process, described as a portrait of myself, the 

consideration therefor being the sum of . 

Well, it's quite a sum." 

" Wow ! " gasped Max. -> 

" Wait a minute, dear," she went on. " That's 
not the only one. The total is quite a year's income. 
Here is the contract for the one where I'm smelling 
that old pond lily. That was sold to the North- 
western Art Calendar Company." 

"Who else?" exclaimed the old man with his 
eyes wide and his lips parted. 

" I signed up with the Russo-American Soap 
Corporation, Papa," she said. " Then, there is the 
Rosiposio Cigar Company of New York City, the 
American Drug Products' Company — they are 
going to call me the 'A. D. P. Girl' — and the In- 
ternational Tapioca is another. And here is the 
contract for the picture in which I have such a 
thoughtful look ; it's with a big Chicago mail order 
house for the cover of their new catologue," 

The two men stared at her. 

"Papa, dear," said she. "At the risk of be- 
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ing common, I want to ask you, Do I hold the 
cards?" 

Maybe old Collis N. Kibbee would have said 
something then he'd been sorry for. Who can tell ? 
He might have caved in. He never got a chance. 

The Maximilian had begun to rise in Max. It 
rose up and up and turned the photographer red 
and then turned him white. But just about that 
time he was ready, and, when he spoke, it was in 
the cold and kindly voice, the drawling, half-tender 
and death-and-taxes voice of a New Englander. 

" Well, no, Cora, you don't hold the cards," said 
he. " I love you with everything there is in me, 
and ordinarily Fd die for you, and as a usual propo- 
sition, I couldn't see how I could get along without 
you. You've known I've loved you. But your 
father came over and said some slighting things to 
me, and I don't approve of him, as I see things just 
this minute. I hope Tm wrong, but I don't approve 
of him as a father because the business he came over 
to transact with me should have all been done direct 
with you, or not at all. I don't approve of him as 
a father-in-law, because he makes buttons by bor- 
ing holes in clam shells and they're not very good 
buttons anyhow." 

About that time old Collis N. had hard work to 
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keep his eyes from falling out onto the table. But 
Max was cool. He put one leg over the other, sat 
back and looked at Cora. 

'* And, as for you, dear," he said. " You have 
your faults, too. One of them is believing that you 
can always have your own way. More than that, 
you might be more thoughtful. If you had, you'd 
have seen that it would not do to hold these con- 
tracts over anybody's head. Above all, if I ever 
marry you, I will have a hand in the matter. You'll 
consult me about our affairs. I'm not a second 
fiddle — as it were. I may look so, but I am not. 
When I go aboard any ship with you, I'll be the 
skipper, and you'll be the mate. But you spoke of 
holding the cards, dear. That was an error." 

With that he gave the negative with the pond lily 
a toss so that it sailed out the window, scaled 
through the air a second, and then broke on the 
blue limestone rocks below, the way a jet of spark- 
ling water would dash into smithereens. 

" I don't want you to think, if we were married, 
'I'd want to be the boss," said he, skimiming a sec- 
ond of the negatives through the opening. " Only 
I would want to be in the firm." 

He held the wistful negative up to the light and 
let it fly and followed it with the beautiful picture 
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of Cora looking upward. They made a nice liqmd 
waterfall. 

" You should have talked with me about this 
plan of yours, dear," he said. " If you had, I would 
have told you that it was not wise for you to go 
about contracting with soap companies. My Aunt 
Faith in Quidnick, Rhode Island, would wonder 
what sort of a family I was marrying into." 

And he tossed the picture with the happy smile 
so far that it cut the water of the river and made 
a " gloog ! " as it sank. 

" Well," said he, as he threw the last, " I must 
be rowing back. Heaven knows I love you, Cora, 
and I think if your father and I knew each other 
better, we'd scrape along. But if there is anything 
more to be said or any other arrangements to be 
made, it will have to be in my studio— my photogra- 
pher's studio — ^the studio of Everett Maximilian, 
the Bodbank photographer." 

He bowed very low and that's the way he said 
" Good-by." 

Never were there two more astonished people in 
the State of Iowa. Father and daughter stood side 
by side in the window of the office at the button 
factory, and watched him row away. They didn't 
speak. They listened to the clack-clack of the oar 
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locks; they watched the little boat nose up to the 
current and sidle along toward Illinois. And after 
a long time, they went down and sat on opposite 
sides of the office table. 

By and by, when they were sitting there, old Col- 
lis N. says he heard some little thing drop on the 
table. He looked up and saw Cora had bent her 
head, and there was a little round wet spot on the 
polished golden oak about the size of a dime. It 
was a tear. 

So old CoUis got up and took a quarter out 
of his pocket, gave it a spin and slapped it 
down. 

" Heads or tails ? " said he. 

"What's it for?" asked Cora with a break in 
her voice. 

" To see which one of us has to row over to Bod- 
bank and bring Max back," said he. 

" Heads," whispered Cora. 

" Heads it is," said the old man. " Well, Tve 
got to go." 

" You go ! " exclaims the girl. " You go ? No, / 
go. Didn't I win?" 

Rufe P. Holland scratched the ears of his old 
fool yellow dog. 
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"Awful hot," said he, mentioning the night 
" And to be frank and straightforward about it — 
tragedy is rare among plain folks. It's found 
mostly among monarchs." 



VERY TRULY YOURS 

— Hon. James P. Bosville. 

Some folks believe there is no excitement about 
a preacher. That's right! And there isn't any 
excitement about a stick of dynamite. A stick of 
shaving soap is a lot more active. But the end of 
the stick is less distinguished than its beginning, 
whereas dynamite makes what Jamieson, the real 
estate man — ^who has used racing language ever 
since his brother gave him a horse-shoe stick-pin 
—calls a strong finish. Preachers may be like dyna- 
mite — kind of self-contained until the spark comes. 
But beware a stick of dynamite when it's ready 
to stop being a stick and watch out for a preacher 
who isn't working at it. 

When Lyman Purdigale came to the Calhoun 

Street Church to preach, we were all using sulphur 

matches and Populism was epidemic; there was a 

row of catalpa trees in front of the new cemetery 
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and the lots were all vacant; carpet bags hadn't all 
gone, and a strong west wind would blow out every 
kerosene street light in the business district of Bod- 
bank. 

Lyman was then somewhere between twenty and 
thirty, and Olivia Hall, the poetess, had not been 
chosen for wife, although she continued to tell of 
how a horrid, strange, out-of-town man followed 
her up Gray Street one night when she was coming 
home from that Literary Club started by Matt 
Fales' mother. They'd been making a study of 
Diana, at the club, I hear, and Olivia must have 
felt herself, for one thrilling moment, the Object 
of the Chase. 

" That one climax was the keystone of her ex- 
emplary life," George Henry Gunn, the school prin- 
cipal, used to say and he spoke like an expert — ^an 
expert in love, who, like other experts in various 
matters, had never been through it himself. 

Olivia was the one blossom left on the family 
tree of old Hall, the inventor of a patent egg- 
beater. Old Hall introduced the deceptive carda- 
mom seed and the savory but confidential clove, and 
the aromatic, but irradicating coffee-bean to the 
Bodbank husbands and to the inquisitive nostrils 
of Bodbank wives. Beside being an inventor, he 
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was pressman of The Pilot before the epoch- 
making occasion when it changed from a weekly 
to a daily, and remained so. He used to write 
the paragraphs for the editorial column. He was the 
epigram maker who was the author of " The Popu- 
lation of TuUyville Consists of Those Who Are 
Left There by Those Who Have Gone Away," and 
"We Rather Be Right Than Be the Mayor of 
Bodbank Whatever Argument He May Use," and 
" The Party Who Tried to Sing a Four-part Song 
on Lower Main Street Last Saturday Night Ought 
to Remember That One Quart Doesn't Make a 
Quartette," and things like that. 

Even her own mirror in the cottage-home he 
willed to her should never have deceived his daugh- 
ter, Olivia, about her "chances." Her nose had 
blushed for her father's. It was long, too, and at 
the end it started to return before it stopped. She 
had a sallow and pointed chin such as a poetess 
likes to rest in the cup of one sallow hand when 
Max, the photographer, begs her to be natural, and 
that point was repeated at her shoulders, elbows 
and knees — ^the keynote of her figure. Lavender 
and lemon verbena were her favorite perfumes. 
But she had eyes like those of the faithfulest dog 
}'ou ever owned. Children and animals couldn't 
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see much of her except those eyes, and she could 
do anything with a child or a thing on four legs. 
New-bom babies would repudiate their parents for 
Olivia when she was around, and household pets 
forgot the permanent source of their pans of milk 
or puppy mash. 

She tried to put a lot of immortality into the 
poems which her father was able to get into The 
Pilots but I can't remember but one. It was called 
" Longing," and it went like this : 

*' Oh for a hand to clasp mine own ! 
Oh for a soul to understand 
The heights which my clipped wings would try 
If I from that prison of Myself could fly. 
These strangers that I love, they know not me ; 
How can they know for them I often pray, 
How can my yearning ere be told 
Until I die and 'scape this earthy mould ? " 

She must have sweated over it and over the oth- 
ers. There's internal evidence of her perspiration. 
And she wrote them with a fine pointed pen on 
blue lined paper with a Capitol at Washington em- 
bossed on the comer. Her father used to boast 
that she mussed up her hair when she wrote, but I 
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never saw her except with it parted in the middle, 
and laid down over her ears, smooth as two crows' 
wings, and her big brown wistful eyes in between 
the two slopes of it. Seems to me, anyway, that 
I never saw the girl that she wasn't either sitting 
on the cemetery hill, looking down at the old Mis- 
sissip, and communing with nature very hard, or 
else in the Calhoun Street Church in her pew, and 
proud of the spring flowers on the autumn grain 
and pumpkins she had arranged around the chan- 
cel. 

She never missed a service, not even a Sunday 
school session, before Lyman Purdigale ever was 
called to the congregation, but after that, she be- 
came what you might call a regular church-goer. 
Lyman was her hero. She had the idea that he was 
a competitor of Cicero in oratory, and that he 
looked a good deal the way Saint Sebastian looked 
when he was stuck full of arrows. When he rolled 
up his eyes, like a man does when the barber looks 
for a cinder, she felt a faintness come all over her. 

Goldman, the Tobacconist, who knows all about 
everybody in Bodbank, says, "Purdigale at the 
time he come here was a little feller with a head 
big enough for consequence— one of those men who 
appeared at his best when he was leaning out of a 
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window. His legs were miscalculated, so he had 
to lower his whole body to reach the ground. He 
had to work those legs so fast when he walked that 
when he was strolling, he looked as if he was break- 
ing into a run. So his feet were always nervous 
and prompt. Below his waist he was an excited 
insect and all above seemed like a combination of 
Virgil and Dante and what a Prohibition Cpngress- 
man would look like if true. All that was calm and 
lofty about him had risen to the top like cream." 

Earnestness shone out of Purdigale with high 
candle power. I understand that he was earnest 
when he was a child in arms. He was earnest about 
malted milk, marks at school, the anti-cigarette 
pledge, the place he wanted to earn for himself as 
a writer of religious novels, and even about Bod- 
bank. The malted milk had given him a malted 
look ; the high marks at school had kept him out of 
his father's cooperage shop in Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
he had too much conscience to be a doctor, not 
enough to be a lawyer, and so after he had gone 
to the Peoria Theological Seminary, he came to 
the Calhoun Street Church at " eight hundred dol- 
lars a year and found." 

Back in Cedar Rapids, his relatives went on ex- 
pecting him to shake the world some day and have 
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his name in the "public prints." And that was 
during the ten years when Fame was doing her 
best to hint to him that the flirtation was over. 

Think of the hopes of parents all over this great 
land; think of the young heads which go to rest 
speculating on what the world will say when the 
world finds out; think of the shoe leather, the 
arteries, the pencil points and the weak eyes, worn 
out in hope ! For these thoughts I could shed tears 
and pray for arms long enough to go about the 
shoulders of all the foolish mothers, the foolish 
fathers, and those who find out at last that mother 
was wrong, and father had the miscalculations, and 
even the neighbors picked a dark horse who also 
ran. 

" The trouble with Fame is that she breaks the 
news too gently," said Lyman to me. " If she'd 
only been frank with me, she'd have told me the 
truth at first, and saved me forty quarts of ink, 
about four hundred gallons of kerosene, three stu- 
dent lamps, fifteen hundred sheets of legal size 
paper, sixty headaches, fifty dollars in stamps, years 
of bitter disappointment. She might just as well 
have told me in the beginning that my useful lit- 
erary career would be confined to being one of the 
editors of 'The Cyclopedia of Science, Wit and 
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Hodsebold Facts/ pablished by the Universal Uni- 
versity Boc4c Publishing Company of Bdkair, Ohio, 
and London, Ei^bnd, and sM to formers by ool- 
iegt students using vacations to canvass turnpikes 
in red-wheeled runabouts and celluloid collars." 

Purdigale had expected to use the ministry as a 
stepping-stone to literature; his foot slipped on 
literature and at one time we all thought he'd 
never leave the stepping-stone where he had sat 
down. 

I think he believed it, too; he b^;an to talk about 
his '' flock " and that means a preacher has settled 
down to business. 

He began to talk about his " flock " about two 
years after he had come to Bodbank with a calf- 
skin trunk, with the hair all on, and Olivia noticed 
his new zeal and I think she promoted him in her 
heart from a hero to something that ordinary mor- 
tals can't name and know nothing about It was 
her chosen duty to decorate the church and put out 
the musty Stmday School books after morning serv- 
ice and sing a soprano with a quiver in it, and with 
an irregular gasolene feed which made it stop going 
up some of the steeper hills toward the high notes. 
She often saw him at choir practice and other 
places. You might say she never missed a chance 
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to see him and she applied scientific management to 
increase those chances. 

" Follows him around when she can, just like a 
dog as far as her eyes is concerned," Hugo Putney, 
the sexton, used to say. " She may be a trifle sal- 
low outside but her heart ain't a mite sallow." 

Bless my stars! That was nearly twenty years 
ago! Putney died in 1892, which I remember be- 
cause he was going to the World's Fair and his 
daughter had sewed the money into his clothes. 
And so it was nearly twenty years ago that Olivia, 
a long time after the strange horrid man had 
spoken to her on Gray Street, went through the 
second climax of her life. 

As I understand it, the thing happened one day 
up in the belfry. Some devil had prompted Lyman 
to invite Olivia and Mrs. Martin, the butcher's wife, 
to climb the ladder and see the view as far as Pick- 
man's Point, where the sand bars are. Olivia said 
she'd go and the two of them found themselves 
alone up on the platform under those big bells thad 
Du Fresne gave so that all the Sunday mornings 
of our future should be spoiled by the Portuguese 
hymn, played the way a blacksmith would play it 
running back and forth with one hammer hitting 
a clank here and a clink there. 
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Nobody can tell what got into Purdigale. Maybe 
he was lonesome and the evenings without any 
more work on his novels had grown long; maybe 
he had guessed that whatever was behind Olivia's 
brown, setter-dog, sea-lion, plush-soul eyes was rare 
and fine enough to make up for sharp angles and the 
lack of a peach-and-creaminess and even for her 
poetry. 

" Olivia," says he, " we've seen a lot of each 
other." 

She began to tremble. 

" Been two years now," says he. " And 
there's something I've had in my heart to say to 
you." 

She began to act like a horse that's going to 
founder. 

" Oh, Lyman ! " says she, clasping her long, thin, 
almost bony fingers. 

" You know they only pay me eight hundred a 
year," he says. 
• " I care not for that," she whispered. 

I suppose it was the one moment of her life! 
And there's no way to account for her actions ex- 
cept to believe that she had learned from habit of 
thought to look upon love as a thing so desirable 
that the only way to keep the neighbors from know- 
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ing how much she wanted it, was to always be ready 
to act as if it were the menace of her sex. 

So, when Lyman, raising himself on his little 
short legs, planted his kiss, she couldn't think quick 
enough to pull back the word she had practiced so 
long. 

" Villain ! " says she. 

Poor Olivia Hall ! Maybe the moment it was out 
of her mouth she knew she had wrecked her own 
life. Lyman stood back so astonished that he could 
only sputter. He was a good minister and a God- 
fearing man, but even they get mad. 

" I don't know which is the bigger fool — ^you or 
I," says he. " It's a closed book." 

And both of them knew it was ! 

From then on, Lyman Purdigale went his sev- 
eral ways. He preached the best sermons he could 
write tmtil he had filled his calf-skin trunk with 
them and might have preached them over again 
without anybody being the wiser. He had three 
scrap-books filled with accounts of the weddings 
and funerals where he had officiated, and where he 
had commended youth to the future, and consigned 
old age to the past, of Bodbank. He had smiled at 
dimity dresses at strawberry suppers, and prayed 
for Sunday School children who had contracted 
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chiggers, poison oak and ice-cream ptomaines at 
annual picnics. He had sat up with the sick, folded 
white cool hands on white cool counterpanes, re- 
ceived papercutters and sleeve elastics at Christmas 
and at the annual meeting of the trustees always 
"hoped that his sincere endeavor had met with 
approval," and received the assurance that it had 
— ^to the extent of eight hundred dollars. Until a 
year ago last January, he considered that he had 
seen his duty clearly and done it. No one knew — 
not even Lyman P. — ^that he was like a volcano, 
covered at the top with snow, but with terrible 
things smoldering in the depths. 

Bodbank, I want to tell you, had changed some in 
those passing years. Rhode Island reds and wyan- 
dottes no longer ran up and down Main Street 
There were eight office-buildings with elevators; 
the new depot had been built ; and fewer folks came 
downtown in their slippers. There were factory 
chimneys along the river-front where Fve seen 
herons wading, and women had dropped the door- 
knob style of doing up the hair; toothpicks were 
worn less, and suddenly after all the centuries of 
human life we began to hear about the sex prob- 
lem. The world had improved a lot. Modem 
science had brought a man close to foreign civiliza- 
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tions and taken him a long way off from his neigh- 
bor. The fireless cooker had been coincident with 
the day which made pure food an extinct species; 
the washing machine had appeared about the time 
the price of votes dropped from five dollars to two 
and the safety razor came along, hand in glove 
with cigarettes and millinery for men. 

" Somehow, right and wrong got all twisted in 
those years," says George Henry Gunn. *' For in- 
stance, when Bucknam started the Glucose Works 
he knew what Fred Creel was worth a day and so 
did Creel; he was the only employee Ernest Buck- 
nam had. Now he has six hundred and he doesn't 
know their first names or what they earn, or what 
to pay 'em. He thinks each one of 'em is trying to 
do as little work as possible, and each one of 'em 
thinks he is a blood-sucker who wants 'em to work 
for nothing. Life isn't so simple for anybody now. 
Corporation law has put a doubt on whether hon- 
esty is the best policy, and we've come to the point 
where there's no way to know how to love your 
neighbor as yourself, except to read the Revised 
Statutes. Once upon a time life showed right and 
wrong like black and white, but now there's a good 
deal to be said on both sides." 

Maybe some such thoughts as these got into the 
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mind of Purdigale. He had been preaching the 
regular old bill-of-fare for nearly two decades, and 
all of a sudden he must have seen that it isn't suffi- 
cient to say to folks, '' Be Christian and be kind," 
because it's necessary to know what a Christian 
ought to think about such things as old age pen- 
sions, and come down to brass tacks and find out 
what kindness is when it goes up against the Prob- 
lems. Lyman began to enter the field of applied 
goodness. 

He didn't know what a diflference there is between 
saying " Who will open his heart to conscience ? " 
and *' Who owns the property on the Levee where 
the gambling dens and the dance halls pay the 
rent?" 

He began by preaching a sermon in favor of the 
workmen's compensation law which was before the 
legislature. That was his first attempt and some 
of the members of his congregation who belonged 
to the Bodbank Manufacturers' Association came 
to him one by one, after the service, and told him 
privately that they thought that there was a com- 
mercial tone about the workmen's compensation act 
which sullied the sanctity of the house of God. 
One of them told him that it was not befitting a 
preacher to enter politics. Somebody else — maybe 
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it was old man Firkin, who gave the Firkin me- 
morial windows — said that he thought the sermon 
lacked the usual spiritual inspiration. 

Just one person in the whole lot came to tell him 
that the sermon was good. It was Olivia Hall. 

The years, as they say, had treated her kindly. 
The sallowness had left her. Maybe it was because 
she had worked all her poetry out of her system 
long ago. She had grown stout and all the old chin, 
elbow and wrist projections had been buried. Hav- 
ing given up the idea of ever overcoming her lone- 
liness, she had ceased to be lonely, which is the 
way it always turns out. She had moderated her 
yearning for immortal happiness and ecstasy to a 
desire for a successful pan of gingerbread and a 
hope that the privet hedge in front of her cottage 
would not winter-kill. She had looked for Romance 
in the clouds and she found it in a package of 
washing powder, in a clucky hen and a nasturtium 
blossom. She still had the two crows' wings of 
black hair and her brown eyes had continued to 
follow Lyman for month after month, year after 
year, as he moved about on his short legs. And 
she still smelled like lemon verbena. 

" Oh, Mr. Purdigale I *' said she. " I want you 
to preach that kind of a sermon, always! Now- 
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adays^ the good Samaritan, seems to me, could ride 
a long way without a chance to get down off a 
donkey and bathe anybody's head. So it's more 
important for him to know how to vote than how 
to wrap a bandage." 

And Lyman stared at her. 

The next Stmday he went up into the pulpit with 
a jaw set as if he had some sort of fight in him. 
He was a changed man, some said. He talked about 
child labor. He said that he had gone through 
the industries in Bodbank because they were near 
at home. He told of finding children under twelve 
working in factories for three dollars a week. 
Somebody was breaking the laws of schools, of 
truancy and the rights of childhood, he said, and 
it was near at home, too. 

" Some will say that they don't find anything 
about child labor in religion," said he, winding up. 
"Then, something is the matter with religion or 
with them. And I propose to find out which." 

It was a bomb-shell! 

Monday morning the two men who gave the bulk 
of the money to keep the church going came to 
see Lyman. The meeting was in the parlor of Mrs, 
Newhall's house, where Purdigale boarded — ^the old 
parlor with its conch shells on the ends of the 
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mantelpiece, and the crayon enlargement of old Tod 
Newhall, who used to go through bankruptcy with 
the ease of a circus rider jumping through a paper 
hoop and landing on his feet. 

I shan't say who these two men were, but both 
of them own industrial plants in this town, and 
they looked around the room at the stuffed wood- 
duck and the what-not in the comer and then they 
gave their attention to Lyman. 

"Don't let us have any misunderstanding, Mr. 
Purdigale,'' said one of them. " We feel that while 
we support the Calhoun Street Church we should 
have a voice in its affairs. And we believe the mfen 
of wealth and standing in this little city are fine 
men and conduct their businesses upon a high plane 
of probity. We think your sermon, yesterday, no 
matter how sincere, may result in casting reflection 
upon Bodbank. We do not believe in agitation. 
Too many agitators are abroad. Any church should 
have the spirit of kindliness toward all men and 
your sermon, yesterday, was not of that spirit.'' 

" I think I understand," said Lyman, trying to 
cross his legs and appear easy. 

"We are not the only ones," the other man 
piped up. " I am afraid you have offended several 
of the trustees — several of the pillars of the church. 
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I do not know what would happen if they withdrew 
support. The debt is not paid. And the church 
has no other source of support for its maintenance." 

Lyman reached onto the window ledge for a 
potted geranium, and he sniffed at its red blossom. 
" Well/' said he, " I do not wish to drive anybody 
out, but I want to bring some practical applied 
Christianity to the minds of the people in Bodbank, 
but if I do drive any contribution away I will take 
their contribution of last year out of my own salary 
for next year. I never felt a love of my work so 
strong as now, and I am willing to pay out of 
my own pocket for it." 

" How would you live ? " asked one of the visi- 
tors. 

I don't know," said Purdigale cheerfully. 
Money makes the mare go," was the practical 
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answer. 



And the church," said the other man. 
" So it is a question of which controls — ^money 
or me ? " asked Lyman. 

I've often wondered how many preachers find this 
out. 

" God's will be done," said one of the manufac- 
turers for the want of better words. 

Yes," said Lyman, jumping up so quickly he 
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frightened the others. He walked back and forth 
on his short legs like something caught in a cage. 
" Is it His will that you gag me ? That's what 
you're here for."^ 

One of the men sighed as if his thoughts had 
broken his heart. 

" We mustn't have conflicts in the flock," said this 
visitor. " If the flock does not approve of this 
tack you have taken after all these long years what 
remains for me to say? " 

" You would suggest that I resign ? " 

The other two men did not answer. 

So Lyman walked over to the mirror in its gilt 
frame and looked at his own face in the glass. It 
was marked with the wrinkles and lines of a man 
who has worked hard in one place for twenty years, 
who has become forty-five, and has a calf-skin 
trunk filled with sermons and six unpublished novels 
and owns three scrap books of clippings of obitu- 
aries, funerals, and weddings from The Daily 
Pilot, and a change of summer underclothes. 

"All right then— listen!" said he. "I've been 
thinking for more than ten years of what I would 
do if I were stranded in Bodbank. Well, I'm 
stranded in Bodbank. I couldn't buy a ticket as 
far as Peoria. I don't know of any other church 
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that wants me, and if the wish-washy sermons I've 
preached for all these years is my recommendation, 
I don't blame them. Gentlemen, I admit I am the 
worm. But I am about to turn." . 

Neither of them knew what he meant, so they 
both gave him an indulgent smile. They thought 
he was just a peevish preacher and they went away 
with a sense of false security. 

I was the only man on the board of trustees who 
voted not to accept the resignation, although Lyman 
never knew it. Two of the members carried big 
loans with the Trust Company and had to vote with 
the Vice-President. He had to vote with Bucknam 
because Bucknam had given him a chance to come 
in on the ground floor in three promotions. The 
three members of the Bodbank Manufacturers* As- 
sociation voted their straight party ticket and the 
congregation was satisfied because they knew that 
the trustees were " leaders of thought and action " 
in Bodbank and were of " high respectability." 

Lyman took the calf-skin trunk out into Mrs. 
Newhall's little orchard and burned the sermons. 
Everybody thought he was making room for his 
changes of underclothing and would leave town. 

But he didn't. 

No, Lyman stayed here in Bodbank a good deal 
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the way a ghost would stay around haunting the 
place. George Henry Gunn said he feared that 
Purdigale's reason was tottering. 

** Why, he just wanders around calling on people 
and he must have no source of income at all/' said 
he. " Nobody can understand him." 

Only Olivia. You could see her in her front win- 
dow looking out at him as he went by with those 
big brown seal lion eyes — the eyes of a faithful 
dog — ^blind with admiration, unshaken. 

I didn't have a talk with him for three months. 
Then, one night when Ma — that's my wife — ^and 
I were just beginning to yawn, the doorbell rang 
and I let him in. Ma had run out through the 
kitchen because she had loosened up and wouldn't 
be seen by company, and so we were alone. 

" A fortunate thing has happened," said he. 
" You know how I've done editing work for cyclo- 
pedias and subscription books? Well, now Fm 
the agent for a work which may be of vital im- 
portance to Illinois and the source of information 
for the future historians of our Country." 
I ain't a future historian, Lyman," said I. 
No, I don't approach you as a salesman of 
books," said he. " No. This is to be a work 
called the 'Biographical Gallery of Illinois.' It 
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is your name, Mr. Bosville, that appears on my list 
You, sir, are a fitting representative of the town 
of Bodbank." 

" Shaw ! " said I. " There's nothing Fve ever 
done except general contracting and serving on the 
school board." 

" Well, I have only this to say," he went on with 
a nice, respectful smile. " The editors of the work 
after a careful investigation feel that your contribu- 
tion to the mercantile and educational history of the 
State has been so noteworthy as to be fittingly in- 
cluded in this monumental work. Certain big 
figures in Chicago have not been chosen, and if they 
are not, there is no power under heaven which will 
allow them to buy their way into this de luxe col- 
lection of our foremost men. Posterity forgets 
sterling character and achievement all too quickly." 

I can't say he had given me any offense so far. 

" What we do is this — ^you furnish a photograph 
and we make from it a steel engraving, full page, 
on hand-laid, India paper. Then, on the opposite 
page, there is the sketch as prepared by our literary 
staff, which has investigated and obtained full data. 
Let me read it to you." 

" Sit down, Lyman," said I. " Take the rocker. 
It's the most comfortable." 
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" Now listen," he said. " James Pollock Bos- 
ville of Bodbank was bom in Lyme, Connecticut, 
on April 9, 1847. His family upon both sides were 
descendants of the oldest pioneers of New England 
and in direct line, this scion of the Bosville and 
Edgar families had many distinguished ancestors. 
Lyme, Connecticut, which nurtured other famous 
men, had had within this century several distin- 
guished sons, some of which transplanted to other 
soils carried sturdy qualities into the intellectual 
and commercial life of great metropoli. The house 
in which Bosville was born was said to have 
been built in the early eighteenth century by 
Jones S. " 

" Ain't there anything about me ? " I asked. 

" Yes, yes, listen," said he, looking down the 
page. " Wait — here it is. ' The year following 
the close of the Civil War found the young man, 
now well-equipped, turning his face westward.' 
Wait. Yes. Here it is in a nutshell at the end. 
' In fact, James P. Bosville, by his career of lasting 
influence, by his probity, his generous benefactions, 
his impress upon the entire state of an example of 
one who loved his neighbor as himself, and was 
always willing to serve his fellow man at the sac- 
rifice of himself, has a pre-eminent right to the 
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gratitude of those who live in Illinois and those who 
will live here in years to come.' " 

" It is very well written," I said. 

" Are there any inaccuracies ? No ? " said he. 
" Well, then, all that is needed is some little senti- 
ment, and your signature to be engraved on the por- 
trait in facsimile of your handwriting." 

"What can I write?" said I. 

" I don't want to suggest, Mr. Bosville," he an- 
swered me. " But I can think of something which 
contains about all that you, sir, would want to say. 
* Yours ' is the first word. That signifies readiness 
to serve your fellow man. Then, * Very ' — a nice 
word showing zealousness and sincerity. Then 
'Truly.' Ah! That final word — suggestive of 
honesty and freedom from all hypocrisy. ' Yours 
very truly ! ' Is that not simple, all-inclusive, and 
does it not represent you completely ? " 

" I suppose that's all right," said I. " ' Yours 
very truly, James Pollock Bosville.* And, of course, 
there is — ^there is " 

" Yes, there is," he told me. " As you say — 
of course. Yes, of course, there are expenses to 
be met and this contract may be signed and you may 
send me a check the first of the month. The con- 
tract, if you will read it carefully, provides that if 
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the work is not published as represented, the money 
will be returnable. The editors of this gigantic 
work have set the price for the sketch, for the steel 
engraving of yourself at exactly the same price 
which will be asked the Governor of the State or 
Abraham Lincoln if he were alive — one hundred 
dollars. That is all. Not another cent. You may 
sign here." 

I don't know whether I would have signed it. 
But just then. Ma coughed. She coughed twice 
from the kitchen and that is her signal. So I went 
out, feeling my way through the dark and steering 
for the ticking of the kitchen clock and right at 
the kitchen door I suddenly felt her breath in my 
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James, don't you be more than an ordinary 
fool," said she. " If this is for posterity, you just 
let posterity pay for it." 

So I went back and I said, "Well, Fll tell you 
about that, Lyman. I guess Fm growing a little 
vain, and I guess I better discipline the tendency. 
So you mark my biography down from one hundred 
dollars to five cents, and cut it down to the words, 
' Never convicted of crime.* " 

" You mean it ? " he said, very good-natured. 

" Yes." 
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"Then Til have to go to another man in 
town." 

" Tell me who it is," said I. " Tell me who's 
going to represent Bodbank." 

" I can't do that," he said. " It might cause ill 
feelings just as it would if you went around telling 
that I came to you before going to another. Prom- 
ise me you won't say a word." 

" I promise," said I. 

So he folded up his sample pages and went off, 
and I heard the gate click. 

I did not see him for over seven weeks and then 
it was at the dedication. 

Nearly everybody in Bodbank went to the dedica- 
tion of the New Post Office. Our Congressman 
was there, acting as if he, instead of the fire which 
burned down the old brick post-office, was respon- 
sible for the fine marble building, with its broad, 
white steps always tracked over with Illinois gumbo 
and its white pillars, and its contrast which made 
a town I always thought before looked pretty well, 
seem like a way station settlement gathered around 
a Greek temple. 

On the white steps we held the dedication exer- 
cises. Flags and bunting were draped over the 
door and a wooden railing covered with red cheese 
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cloth was put on the top step to keep all those who 
weren't invited by real engraving, back from the 
platform seats and the speaker's stand. The com- 
mittee wore blue and yellow badges on their coats 
and every tall hat in Bodbank was out of its box 
that day. I suppose there were four thousand peo- 
ple filling the street in front of the new building 
and jostling and sweating in the afternoon sunlight 
and at each end where the faces ended, the wagons 
and automobiles from the farms were crowded 
in, so that they looked like two sets of dogs who 
had herded the folks into Main Street until they 
were all jammed tight and even millinery and cigars 
in vest pockets got crushed. 

But not one of the men, women or children there 
knew what that occasion would bring. 

No, I take it back. 

There were two— -Lyman Purdigale and Olivia 
Hall. 

Lyman had edged his way along until he sat 
near the speaker's table with its white water pitcher 
and when Judge Antrim introduced our Congress- 
man as " the man who " Lyman looked up and 
smiled. And that smile never left his face. Some- 
times when the speaker was splitting the clouds and 
telling about the future of Bodbank, the glories of 
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its commerce and industries and the men who had 
been bom here and lived to become famous, Ly- 
man half raised up on his little short legs and 
looked around at the familiar physiognomies of our 
prominent citizens. When the people clapped, he 
turned his head back and looked up at the sky and 
when our Congressman was through and kept get- 
ting up and down from his chair to bow to the 
cheers, and each time put both hands behind him to 
spread the tails of his frock-coat, then the preacher 
got up too and grasped the rail with one hand and 
held up the other, the way a person does who wants 
quiet. By and by, the noise all stopped and people 
on the platform who thought the affair was all over, 
began to look at each other wondering what was 
coming. The only one who didn't look at anybody 
but Lyman was Olivia and she had fixed her big 
brown sealskin eyes on him the way she always did, 
and the moment she heard his clear voice ring out 
she clasped her hands and sat still and. as if she was 
ready for something like somebody waiting for a 
verdict. 

"Just a moment, fellow citizens," came Purdi- 
gale's voice. *' I have an announcement to make. 
I have a few words to say about one man who is 
here to-day. I will not name that man, although 
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he is here where all of you can look into his face. 
No, I will just call him — ' Yours Very Truly/ " 

His voice was clear and ringing and you might 
say there was a little smile in it. And besides, 
folks always like to hear about a person more than 
they do about platforms and propositions and the 
high cost of living and the glorious past. So they 
listened like mice and you could almost see their 
ears bend forward toward little short-legged Purdi- 
gale. 

*' Yes, ' Yours Very Truly ' is one of our promi- 
nent citizens," he went on. "And I picked him 
out for an experiment." 

When he said it, Ma, who was sitting beside me, 
leaned over and whispered in my ear so close that 
her veil tickled, "There!" 

" This experiment, my friends, was connected 
with a book which was to be called the * Biographi- 
cal Gallery of Illinois.' You know what kind of 
a book it would be," he said. " I am sorry to use 
a slang phrase, but it would be a ' sucker book.' 
Enough men could be found in this State — ^and I 
am afraid in any other State — so vain, so ready to 
believe themselves among the great and good that 
they would be willing to pay a hundred dollars for 
a steel engraving of themselves in the book, and 
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for a written eulogy. You know what a eulogy 
is. A eulogy is all the good that can be said for a 
man with all the bad squeezed out, and then what 
is left is sweetened until what is said about the 
man makes virtue seem hideous." 

He paused there because the crowd knew that 
some citizen of Bodbank had been caught and the 
crowd wriggled with delight and chuckled and the 
laughter of it sounded like a brook running over 
stones. 

Some voice said, " Sit down ! " 

But the crowd yelled, " No, no, let him have a 
chance ! " 

" Well, I thank you," Purdigale said. " When I 
went to this citizen whom I call * Yours Very 
Truly' and told him that he had been selected to 
stand among the famous men of Illinois, I wish you 
could have seen him swell up like a pouter-pigeon, 
or a tom-turkey. I wish you could have seen that 
man, who comes from plain ordinary folks, strut 
around when I read him aloud about his birth and 
ancestry — ^just as if he were a rare bird in Bod- 
bank. I wish you could have seen that man nod 
his head in approval of all the exaggerations about 
his lifetime of honesty and generosity and truth — 
all of which was described as being of higher qual- 
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ity and better than in the case of any other man 
in these parts. Why, it sounded like an obituary — 
like something which is written when everything 
is forgiven and nobody has the heart to deny it, 
when nobody gets up to say ' How about the time 
you went through bankruptcy ? ' or ' What do your 
employees think of you ? ' or * How about those 
little trips you took to Chicago ? ' or ' Don't forget 
the time you foreclosed the mortgage and made a 
big profit/ Why, I almost had to laugh in the 
man's face when he wrote a check. 

'' And, friends, I asked him to sign his name with 
an appropriate sentiment and I suggested ' Yours 
Very Truly.' That's where he got his name. I 
said, 'Yours' stood for readiness to serve man- 
kind, and ' Very ' stood for a big-hearted disposi- 
tion and * Truly ' stood for sincerity and honesty. 
And — ^would you believe it? — ^he wrote that down 
with a flourish. He believed he was a better man 
than the rest of us — better than the poor and the 
humble, and he was ready to pay one hundred dol- 
lars so posterity would know it." 

The crowd let out a whoop. 

"Well, I'm going to give the man a chance," 
said Lyman. " Suppose that he may see what a 
fool he has been. Suppose he may say to himself, 
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' Fm a hypocrite; I have been only the average man. 
This will be a lesson to me. Hereafter I will try to 
be the kind of man that I wish now I had been — 
kind to all, fair to all, generous to all.' Well, then, 
Fm going to give him a chance. Fm going to take 
his biography out of my book and Fm going to give 
him his money back. Yes, Fm going to give him 
a chance to show that he, at least, is big enough and 
noble enough to acknowledge his foolish vanity." 

The crowd held its breath. 

" Of course, if the man doesn't want to do this — 
doesn't want to claim the money, I will spend it on 
something of service to the rest of mankind and 
never disclose who gave it. But if he wants to 
claim the money, FU stand here on the Post Office 
steps to-morrow between twelve and one with a 
check for a hundred dollars in my hand. And that's 
all I have to say ! " 

The moment he sat down, the band started to 
play and a few voices joined in singing the " Star 
Spangled Banner," but the talking voices were the 
loudest. And those voices were voices guessing 
the real name of " Yours Very Truly." 

I knew what would happen, and it did. A quar- 
ter of the population of Bodbank came down at one 
time the next day to get its mail. And the hour 
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was at twelve. The crowd weaved in and out the 
door and up and down Main Street watching 
and waiting and murmuring and chuckling and 
curious. 

At one minute past, Lyman Purdigale pushed his 
way up the steps and cHmbed up on the base of one 
of the pillars so everybody could see him, and his 
sawed-off legs, and in his hand he held up a slip 
of paper that looked something like a check for 
one hundred dollars. I could watch him from my 
office window. 

Once in a while some fellow like Ogilbie Peck, 
the choseman, or Willie Center, who is half-witted, 
would go near enough to ask him a question and 
then Lyman would bend down a little to listen and 
hold out the check as if the man had come to claim 
it and was " Yours Very Truly." Then all those 
who waited would laugh. But everybody else kept 
a few feet away from the preacher. So he stood 
there — a solitary figure with the sun beating down 
on him and on his straw hat, and lighting up the 
smile on his face. And at one o'clock, when the 
bell on the fire engine-house sounded and the whis- 
tle at the Glucose Works blew, Lyman stepped 
down. 

No " Yours Truly " had come for his money ! 
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And then Lyman walked straight across the street 
and came up the stairs to my door. 

" ril just shut this if you don't mind, Mr. Bos- 
ville/' said he. " I've got a building contract on 
hand and I want you to have a chance to bid on it." 

"What's it for?" I said. 

" For a church," said he. " I have an option on 
the comer lot at Gray Street and Duck Marsh 
Une." 

He went to the window and put his hands on the 
ledge and got his fingers covered with our regular 
soft coal dust and brushed them together to shake 
it off. 

" I want to build a church — ^ little modest church 
in Bodbank— one that can keep up some kind of a 
relationship with God and at the same time be close 
enough to modern human life to have no fear oi 
dealing with business and politics. And I have 
five thousand, seven hundred and fifty dollars to 
build one." 

I jumped up and caught him by the sleeve. 

" You don't mean ? " said I. 

" Yes, sir. * Yours Very Truly ' was fifty-seven 



men." 
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And— what's the fifty dollars?" 
He kind of blushed. 
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" Olivia gave that/' said he and then he told me 
about his experience twenty years before in the 
belfry. 

" And did she say, ' Villain * this time? " I asked. 

He shook his head. 

" Oh, no," said he. " She has reached a riper, 
intellectual maturity. She said, ' Do it again.' '' 
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THE DEAD CANARY 

— George Henry Gunn. 

Murder, shipwrecks, explosions, conspiracies, 
earthquakes and terrible love are such simple life as 
compared to life in Bodbank. Some things that go 
on here are much more exciting. Witness the in- 
cident of the Dead Canary. 

• ••••• •• 

I never could see why they called her Gwendolin 
unless it was that her mother read too many novels. 
Halpin Denny was her father. Honest Halp he 
was called, and every one knows that when a man 
is called " Honest John *' or " Honest So and So," 
it either is a cause to suspect him of being a gam- 
bler, sharper and wife-beater, or else is a notice 
to the public that a man is so honest that he sus- 
pects every one else of being honest, too, and is al- 
ways on the market for dry cows, watered stock, 
subscription books, and correspondence school 
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courses in lioo tammg. Honest Halp was the sec- 
ond kind. His was a life of taking wortUess things 
off the hands of suffering humanity, but few ^p- 
predated him with his pak and astounded eyes 
and because folks do not like to be reminded of 
what they did to a living man, few attended his 
funeral. Old Bosville was there; he said in a 
hoarse whisper, ** Halp wore the loudest squeaking 
shoes in this county/' And eren that was more 
descriptive than the eulogy. 

His daughter went to high school when I was 
teaching there; she was not very brilliant, but she 
had matured early and as the expression went in 
those days, she was always ''being promoted on 
her looks.*' She grew a braid of hair that was as 
long as a sermon and thick as one of River Charley, 
the clam-fisher's wrists, and she was so healdiy it 
used to give her mother, who, like a lot of good 
women, demand a certain amount of illness in the 
family, a great deal of worry. 

Somehow, when any one comes out on a porch 
and calls " GwendoHn, GwendoHn," in a Lord 
Byron voice, it is time to expect the appearance of 
a wispy creature with golden hair, attired in pale 
green robes and with a Waverly Novel manner, 
who is destined to give back the ring and then either 
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swallow a poisoned draft or go on the stage — 
one or the other. Not such was Gwen. She would 
hear the call, fall out of the apple tree, bark the 
skin off her nose and come running toward the 
house on a pair of legs which her mother called 
"athletic limbs" with a sigh of deep regret, dis- 
appointed hopes and upset aspirations. 

At twelve, she had forearms like a boy's and two 
brown eyes which looked straight into yours and 
said, as if they could talk, '' Well, here I am and 
there you are, and this is life and life is a good 
thing." By apd by, after she had graduated from 
the high school and performed a sonata at com- 
mencement, during which her Pa and Ma gripped 
the chairs' arms and sighed with relief, and the 
rest of the audience when it was over, she changed 
somewhat and the boys in Bodbank began to real- 
ize that Gwendolin was a libelous name. 

Young Edgar Bucknam said, " Her mouth isn't 
exactly like a cherry; she has no alabaster forehead 
or swan-like neck and her eyes are only eyes, and 
not two limpid pools, but she is up to or a shade 
above the Bodbank average. If my family would 
only stop calling her a safe, competent girl, I'd 
just as lief be seen with her on Main Street as 
not." 
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As you know, some people think there is no 
romance in this kind of young woman and perhaps 
from some points of view they are right. Romance 
of the bright yellow and red color comes usually in 
the form of a positively first and last appearance; 
romance which plays a life-long repertoire requires 
also a lifetime to see the drama. Most persons are 
in too much haste to read the last page to wait for 
the slow kind. Gwen had the lasting quality, but 
she was no emotional actress. 

George Neland, carried away by her glorious 
health and the contrasts she offered to a girl at 
Galesburg who had just broken his heart, asked 
Gwen to be his wife. 

She pushed him away from her and said, 
" George, you are the best dressed man in Bod- 
bank, but ever)rthing about you is so temporary ! " 

So she went on and learned with pain to like the 
classics and make good pie crust and know the 
daisies from the buttercups and the wild goose from 
the chickadee, perhaps with the idea that, when she 
had daughters and sons, she could direct their first 
steps in geology and the sciences. She waited pa- 
tiently for a good husband, denying, in the approved 
fashion, that she wanted one, and, of course, at 
last, when she was so old that hope seemed to her 
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to have gone, and she felt she was left, un- 
picked, on the vine, she became engaged. Arthur 
Seabury. She was just three days over twenty- 
one. 

Arthur was dependable. His father had kept 
Seabury's Jewelry Store ever since Reconstruction 
and President Johnson's impeachment. The elder 
Seabury had put more new main springs into 
watches which had been wound too tight by the 
heavy plow thumbs of this agricultural land of 
plenty; he had replated more sterling silver wedding 
presents and fitted more wedding rings onto femin- 
ine Bodbank fingers than any other man alive. No 
one could tell just how old Seabury looked on week 
days because in his store he always had one of 
those black watch-maker's magnifying glasses fitted 
into his right eye, but on Sunday, he went with 
Mrs. Seabury and her swaying hoop skirts to the 
Grace Street Church and he wore a gray stovepipe 
hat with a black band, and carried one hand resting 
beneath the edge of his coat in Napoleonic fashion, 
and his one good blue eye was wide open and alert 
as if glad to see something of the world beyond 
Swiss movements and balance wheels. 

Some people in Bodbank said he brought up 
Arthur so that Arthur was a human watch — accu- 
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rate, dependable, unexplosive and useful. The 
boys called Arthur "the old family hoss/' and 
there was more than derision in the term, for it 
was always he who was elected manager of athletic 
ventures and later on in life he began to develop 
into the board-of-trustees' type. He was good- 
natured, honest, steady, liked to laugh, to sing a 
bass in a quartet, part his hair in the middle, wear 
dark clothes and black ties. He attended to busi- 
ness, bought out Coffin's Grocery and enlarged the 
jewelry store, took President Garfield's faded me- 
morial lithograph out of the window and spread 
a few neck chains, pendants and silver creamers 
and sugar bowls on a black velvet background. He 
did not uphold the local customs of tobacco or pro- 
fanity. He used no strong spirits; he was not a 
Democrat and he added no unkind word to the 
ample supply of unkind words for which Bodbank 
is justly famous. He had gray eyes, even teeth and 
some knowledge of the Fine Arts, including a 
proper appreciation of the one hundred square feet 
of " La Salle on the Mississippi," which still hangs 
at the top of the Court House stairs, varnished and 
revamished until the yellow glaze almost conceals 
the labors of the perpetrator. He was five feet 
eleven, arose every day at six-thirty and had saved 
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twenty-eight hundred dollars. Arthur was still 
" the old family hoss." " When folks caUed him 
that, they meant that he would stand without a 
hitch, was a dependable roadster, never kicked out 
a dashboard, never required bliilders and was sure 
to come into the bam at night with a good plain 
hay appetite." That is what Rufe P. Holland, the 
Proprietor of the Hotel, said about him. 

One day, Gwendolin Denny, wearing mourning 
for her father, came into Seabury's store. She had 
walked all the way from the far end of Garland 
Street; there was color in her cheeks and a bunch 
of nasturtiums in her hand. One of the old Denny 
solid silver monogram tablespoons by an error had 
gone out with the pig*s breakfast, and Owen had 
brought it down to have Seabury take off the teeth 
marks. Such was her romantic errand and besides, 
the season was Spring. Underfoot is all thaw and 
mud, but the rest of the world is twittering birds, 
the first butterfly of the year, the river covered with 
sparkling diamonds, the air filled with the aromas 
of damp woods, arbutus, and the breath of southern 
lands and paradise. 

" Hello, Gwen," said Arthur. 

" How do you do, Arthur ? " said Gwen. 

She might have said more, but instead, there came 
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a minute in which they looked at each other, and 
listened to the confusing ticking of watches and 
clocks and the whinnying of a mare tied out in 
front of the bank, and also the pleasant hush of 
spring itself. 

" I wish you'd marry me," Arthur burst out 

" Why, Arthur Seabury, you certainly never said 
a word about any such thing before ! '* 

He was stumped. He stared at her over the 
counter and at last he said, " You needn't cry." 

" I certainly am a fool," said she. " I forgot my 
handkerchief." 

" Take mine," suggested Arthur. 

" Oh, Arthur, isn't it lovely to begin to use each 
other's things ? " 

He coughed, gulped and looked at the spoon. 

"I wish I had a dollar for every pig's teeth 
marks I've taken out of spoons," he stammered. 

And so they were engaged. Gwen has laughed 
about it many a time. 

"I guess the romance was mostly inside," she 
says. " But that is the way it's always been with 
Arthur and me. It's very nice when romance lasts 
— for — ^well, forever." 

Once, several years after the marriage, she told 
me why she never had any question about accept- 
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ing him. She said, " He was the one man who had 
no male vanity. And there is nothing so dangerous 
as male vanity — ^no, nothing! And more especially 
to husbands, of course. So because Arthur has 
none of it, I have a sense of security." 

" Do you believe there lives a man without 
vanity?" asked Mrs. Babson, who had the first 
lorgnettes ever brought into this town. " Simpos- 
sible! Smost ridiculous. The more it's concealed, 
the worse it is. It's like the measles — it's a good 
thing to have and suffer and get over. Yes, male 
vanity. I'd rather have a man dribble it out little 
by little than wait until his hair begins to turn 
color or fall out and then have the stored-up vanity 
break out all at once. But there are certain danger 
signals a wife should know. They precede a blonde 
— ^probably from Chicago." 

" What are they ? " asked poor Gwen. 

" Why do you want to know ? " replied Mrs. 
Babson maliciously. " Isn't your husband the one 
who used to be called the 'Old Family Hoss'? 
Isn't he the one who has no vanity? " 

"Well, I really do not care to know," said 
Gwen. 

" All right. Listen and I'll tell you. The first 
sign to watch for is photographs, and the next is 
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neckties. When your husband has a photograph 
taken against all precedents erf his former quiet life, 
and at the age of discretion appears in a mega- 
phone of a necktie — look out I " 

But Gwen felt secure. Nearly every night for 
eighteen long and steady, happy, comfortable, quiet 
homey years, Arthur came back from the store at 
six. Once in a while when the ball team played a 
ten-inning game on the home grounds at the Fair 
Park, it might be a few minutes later. Every morn- 
ing he was up in time to feed and talk to the canary 
which always hung in the dining-room window of 
their house on Maple Hill Place. In the summer, 
after supper, he sat with her on the piazza and in 
silence stared out over the edge of the river bluffs 
at the pinks in the west and the new crescent 
moons in the gray-blue skies, and at the mists 
which hovered above the Mississippi. When the 
lights on the Iowa shore became visible on Satur- 
days and Wednesdays, the Minnesota Queen or her 
sister the HydroHora, went by, chow-kerchow, 
chow-kerchow, chow-kerchow against the stream, 
he would take Gwen's ample hand and say, ** Well, 
— ^time to go in. Mosquitoes are thick." And then, 
Gwen's heart would swell up with pride and happi- 
ness and a sense of security. 
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"He's tny husband," she probably said to her- 
self. 

And in winter he would sit with her and the 
Seabury twins — a boy and a girl — around the mar- 
ble top and read Shakspere and other authors who 
have justified the critics who found signs of prom- 
ise in their works. And, at last, he would wind 
the clock, drink the glass of milk which awaited 
him on the mantel beside the photograph of his 
father and then he would gently pat Gwen on the 
broad back and say, " Well, let us call it a day — 
aren't you sleepy, dear old Gwen ? " 

There was no sign that he was to take the snaffle 
bit of life between the teeth of error. 

Arthur was steady as ever. He had not changed. 
To be sure, he had a rotundity of self which he 
had not had in the old days before Arthur Junior, 
and Halpa, the daughter, were old enough to be 
sent East to boarding schools. He no longer dared 
to stand on cane-seated chairs to hang pictures, and 
he had to start from the store on Main Street five 
minutes before the time of starting in the old days. 
He must have known every inch of the sidewalk 
all the way and every hump where the roots of the 
elms had heaved up the bricks, but each day he 
might well have taken the journey with greater 
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satisfaction because Seabury's Jewelry Store had 
gone forward, had made increasing net returns and 
had held the Bodbank trade in spite of the three 
successive attempts of modem-method strangers to 
set up competitive establishments. 

The truth was that Arthur's looks had improved. 
He had the air of prosperity, modest self-confidence 
and good nature. His clean shaven face was broad, 
but it had strength. Prejudiced persons might even 
have called him a handsome man. There was no 
dust on his coat collar and his black ties and white 
linen produced a pillar of society atmosphere. He 
remembered all the anniversaries and brought boxes 
of candy to *' Ma," as he had begun to call her. 
When the Spanish War came he had wanted to en- 
list, but this was his only departure from the even 
emotional road that his soul traveled. The virtues 
that he had were of the stalwart American kind 
and the life he led was so unbroken that it was a 
thing vibrating with the rarest drama of all — the 
drama of regularity. He had passed the season of 
folly; he was about to step into middle age with all 
the dignity of the salt of the earth and apparently 
he, too, was secure. 

It only shows how little we know. 

Gwen was jubilant. She had been jubilant for 
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eighteen years; for eighteen years she had seen her 
life and his woven together. If others did not, she, 
at least, found a thrill of excitement, never ending 
in daily life, that was so sweet it needed no change. 

" I am everything to him," she said. " That is 
Enough for me. I never had an ill day in my life, 
but poverty and rheumatism would mean nothing 
to me if I were everything to him. Oh Mary, — 
you can't imagine how wonderful it is to be loved, 
just as if you were a girl, for eighteen years and 
six and a half months ! " 

She said she was sure that Arthur grew hand- 
somer every day. 

" He is unconscious of it ! " she exclaimed. 
" Arthur is not a vain man. I am such a lucky 
woman ! '* 

But Mrs. Bucknam was right. 

It was on a midsummer day in August when the 
heat waves were rising from the street outside, and 
the lawn in front of the Library was as dead and 
dusty as com weather can make our lawns. Gwen 
stopped in front of the house where I board. I was 
on the porch and being her old preceptor I called 
out to her. She was not red, as she ought to be 
after climbing the hill, but she was white. 

" What is the matter, Gwen ? " I asked. 
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" It's Arthur," she gasped. " I haven't a friend 
I want to go to but you. I'm over forty but I feel 
like a child. And I remember the days when you 
talked to me after father died." 

"Is Arthur dead?" I whispered. 

" No." 

"Sick?" 

" No." 

"What?" 

" He has begun to wear colored neckties ! " 

I tried to laugh, but she would not let me. " I 
asked him why he had changed from the black ones 
after all these years. And he stammered out that 
he didn't know exactly himself." 

" Pooh," said I. 

She pressed my hand, turned her face away as if 
she were ashamed to say the words. She told me 
that she knew the moment had come when she was 
not the only woman in his mind. 

" And I must be that ! " she said. " I must be 
everything to him ! " 

" Did you ask him ? " I inquired. 

" No," said she. " But he's been in Chicago buy- 
ing new stock and looking into new designs. I 
know Her hair is yellow. Something in here— 
where indigestion comes — tells me.' 
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I asked her what she would do and what she 
would say. " You know it won't be wise to go at 
this without care. The trip to Chicago and the 
rainbow ties — that is all the evidence you have ? " 

" No," she said in a trembling voice. " Yester- 
day was the anniversary of our wedding and he 
forgot to bring the caramels, and he told me a little 
something. But the only thing which really con- 
vinces me is my feeling — in here — in here ! Some- 
thing I had is gone. I was everything to him and 
I am no longer." 

Very well," I said, refusing to argue with her. 

What will you do ? " 

I do not know," said Gwen, twisting her wed- 
ding ring around and around. '' I never had a 
crisis to face before. Everything has always been 
secure. We never had a fire. The children never 
had anything worse than chickenpox. I never knew 
anything since I married Arthur but peace and con- 
tentment. I am unprepared. I fear my mind has 
grown fat with the luxury of peace and a clean 
kitchen and servants when I wanted them, and 
happy, happy days. Just like my body " 

" I expect I'm not very girlish," she said. " I 
certainly weigh too much. I wonder how She looks. 
My complexion is good but I've aged." 



It 
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I tried to be helpful. I said, " I don't believe 
Arthur cares a penny about any one else, but if 
he does, you ought to buy some new clothes and go 
down to the new hair dresser in the Trust Company 
Building and have her to do everything there is with 
a price attached to it." 

It was that which fired her spirit. 

She looked at me and the color came back into 
her face. I looked at her and saw her brown eyes 
come into a glow like two patent cigar-lighters. 

" Mr. Gunn ! " said she. " Listen to me. I 
never earned the love of Arthur Seabury and held 
it all for nearly twenty years with my hair or with 
the whiteness of my neck, or the redness of my 
lips or eighty-dollar Chicago gowns. Tm not going 
to begin now. You may think you know women 
but you don't know me. I earned the love of Ar- 
thur Seabury by being the kind of woman I am, 
good or bad or between. I earned it by doing my 
best. I made a good home and two good children 
and for full measure I proved to Arthur that I 
could work with other men or women sometimes 
for the good of Bodbank. He loved me because I 
believed in life and was willing to live it right." 

" Yes," said I. " It must have been that Of 
course you're not plain *' 
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"And if Arthur loved me for those things TU 
use those things now," she said, running on. " I 
won't enter any beauty competition for two reasons. 
First, rd rather not use that as a basis for his love, 
and second, just as you wanted to say and was too 
kind, rd probably lose. And, Mr. Gunn, I — I won't 
lose. We'll see what counts in this world. We'll 
see. I'm going to win ! " 

So she went away. 

Not two days later, Arthur Seabury, himself, 
came into the Hazen Memorial Library on his way 
home. I was there. He presented his card and a 
demand for one of the new novels which happened 
to be in. Never mind the title of the book — I've 
forgotten it. It was one of those new books Mrs. 
Bucknam and Millie Sturges are always wanting 
purchased— one of those books which deal with 
problems and perfumes and raise questions which 
have been answered in the negative for generations 
to the satisfaction of every one except those who 
want to find a philosophy that is broad enough to 
cover. In all the years I ever knew him, the light- 
est book Arthur had ever drawn before was " Plut- 
arch's Lives." 

Arthur, though stout, always looks cool in sum- 
mer. He wore a dark yellow tie with brown stripes 
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through it. Usually he looks any one straight in 
the eye, but this time he looked at his watch and his 
fingernails and at the steel engraving of "Wash- 
ington at Valley Forge," which hangs there over 
the map of the world, while he was waiting for 
Mary Kent, the librarian, to enter the date, and 
finally, he took the novel, looked at its title page, 
at the frontispiece which showed a young woman 
in a night dress about to enter a taxicab or some- 
thing like that. 

Well,** said he and closed the book. 
Well,** said I. 

He smiled a little sheepishly. '* Somebody rec- 
ommended it,** he said. 

"Who was it?" I asked. 

" Look here, George,** he burst out. " You give 
advice to ten-year-old boys and they trust you. So 
do I. Is this book any account? ** 

" How do I know ? Who recommended it to 
you?" I asked again. I could guess who did, 

He must have seen I had a peculiar manner. 

" ril tell you about that," says he. " It was a 
lady in Chicago — ^a woman of great refinement and 
culture. She is a designer of silverware." 

" rU wager I know her, Arthur," said I. " Her 
name is Evelyn Famboro," said I, never having 
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heard of any such person. I wanted to see whether 
he would squirm before he corrected me. He did. 
He ran his finger around between his collar and his 
neck and coughed twice; then just as if he would 
not admit even to himself that there was any rea- 
son to conceal his admiration he puffed up and 
braced himself. 

" No — her name is Phoebe Walling. She has a 
well-known studio in the Crafts and Sciences Build- 
ing on Michigan Avenue. She is a well-read woman 
of thirty-two or three — a mature, well-poised per- 
son, George — very stimulating and helpful — a 
woman who knows how to conduct a friendship on 
intellectual terms." 

I said, *' She has a wealth of golden hair." 

" Howdge you know ? " said he, much delighted. 
" That's right. She comes from one of Virginia's 
best families and is of excellent social standing, 
though she has a great contempt for show and 
money." 

" Of course," said I. 

" Pardon, I didn't hear," he said. 

" It was nothing," I answered. And then for 
a long time Arthur waited, looking at the floor as 
one who has forgotten something and doesn't want 
to go until the matter is all cleared up. 
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''Just an acquaintance, Mr. Gonn/* he said. 
'' Furthermore, a business acquaintance/* 

'' A man in your position could not be misunder- 
stood/' I said. 

" Exactly/' he agreed. " And she, too, has no 
foolishness in her. Good taste — that's it, good 
taste, I feel toward her in the little I have seen of 
her as one would feel toward a dependable friend, 
Mary." 

" No doubt she appreciates that, herself ? " 

" Oh yes. We spoke of that/' 

" At lunch somewhere? " I inquired. 

" No, no. I shall not take her to lunch," he said 
with a gulp. " It is just a business acquaintance 
plus a personality capable of— of — ^well putting a 
man in touch with a broader world." 

" Ah yes," said I. " I know. It is appreciation 
— ^appreciation of good manners and modem litera- 
ture and, so that it is not too weighty or serious, 
of — say — good things to eat." 

Arthur wriggled with pleasure. 

" Yes, yes/' said he. " Have you ever tasted 
oysters a la Cadillac ? " 

For a minute, after he had made this slip, he 
brushed the front of his waistcoat. 

" You look younger than ever, Arthur," said I. 
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" I do ? Do I ? Well, George, you haven't lost 
your mischievous nature. You are a good friend — 
the right kind of friend — like Miss Walling. You 
see I class you together — two good friends, eh? 
Sensible man — sensible woman — who can under- 
stand a man." 

" No, Arthur," I said. " No, Arthur, she and I 
are different. Look at my thin, short school teach- 
er's hair. It hasn't one gold strand in it, the barber 
says. You are old enough to see the difference be- 
tween George Gunn and Phoebe Walling. And be- 
sides, I never in my life told you that I sym- 
pathized with you in your affliction of living a dull 
life in this river town." 

He was furious. " Neither did she — she kept 
her thoughts to herself," he exclaimed. 

I never replied. 

" Narrow-mindedness " he began. " Well, 

you and Gwen are just alike! I told Gwen about 
Miss Walling. I thought it over and I thought 
I ought to tell her and finally I did. What do you 
think? — she asked me why I hadn't told her when 
I met Miss Walling on my trip to Chicago, time 
before this. I said I thought a wife ought to 
be glad when any one liked and trusted and ad- 
mired her husband. Then what do you think? 
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— she asked me if I ever sent Miss Walling any 
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Did you ? " I asked. 

" No/* said he — " pinks— carnations — whatever 
they call them. Why not ? Is all the gallantry and 
pleasant little custom of the world dead? I ask. 
I tell you it's a principle I stand on. I really 
wouldn't care a great deal if I never saw Miss 
Walling again, but it's principle, George. If a man 
can't see a business acquaintance — a woman of fine 
character and refinement, who has understanding 
and breadth of view — it has come to a pretty pass ! " 

" And what does Gwen say to that? " I asked. 

" Oh, well — she has come around," he answered. 
" She knows I am going up to Chicago the first 
of the month again. Last night she came and sat 
on my chair arm and said she was sorry she had 
asked me about the roses. She said she believed 
that Miss Walling would be a great help to me. 
She said something I didn't understand too — she 
said every personality and experience in life could 
be turned to gain by any one with character." 

He stopped holding the screen door open while 
I counted seven flies come in. 

" Well, I'll try this book," he said, and went on. 

I looked out the back window between the history 
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and biography stacks and saw his figure go through 
Garland Street, past the cottages there and up the 
incline with its yellow strip of road toward Maple 
Hill Place. I saw Gwen come out onto the porch 
with a cold glass of water for him. It was an 
awful hot day! 

It was an awful hot day — so hot that the farmers 
who had driven in from those rich, Illinois, rolling 
prairies out yonder smiled as they clucked to their 
hitches for they knew the com would be standing 
about an inch taller than it had when they left in 
the morning. The horses they drove all came up 
the hill with their heads bowed down, but at the 
crest, where they saw the level land and the stretches 
toward home, each would shake its head. And I 
remember the birds that came to drink at the cup 
Mary Kent had put out for them with their little 
mouths open. It was an awful hot day. 

I was going to stroll down to the drug store, but 
I thought, "I'll call Gwen in the telephone booth in 
the Post Office," and I did. 

" It's I — George Gunn," I said. 

" My ! you're kind," she said. " Arthur has gone 
to see some everbearing strawberries he wanted 
planted. I told him he had misunderstood — ^they 
are neverbearing strawberries. I told him the bios- 
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soms were pretty and that it was a flower garden 
variety of strawberry. I like to tease hinu" 

" I wanted to ask " I began. 

" Oh, you needn't," said she and her voice was 
cheerful and firm. " I'm all right now. I made 
up my mind, Mr. Gunn, that probably I was an 
average woman, and that the average was pretty 
good and hadn't much to fear in the long run from 
those who fall below it. Either the things I have 
done and the way I have lived and mean to live 
count or they don't We'll see whether or not they 
coimt. That's all." 

But I knew when I said good-by what a struggle 
she must have had. I could hear her voice again 
saying, " I must be everything to Arthur. To be 
everything to Arthur has been my life and I can't 
give that up." And somehow the contest seemed 
so unfair. This Phoebe Walling had such ad- 
vantages I thought and so plainly was using them. 
I was right angry with Arthur. He seemed so 
vain. Vanity is such a servant of women and such 
a master when it gets its clutches on a man! 

Monday afternoon I saw him again. 

" Well, Arthur, how did you like the novel ? " I 
said. 

" Have you read it ? " he said suspiciously. 
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" I won't admit it/' I said. 

" Umph," he grunted. " What do you think?— 
Gwen saw the book and insisted on reading it 
aloud. She never asked who recommended it. I 
was sick enough before she had read half way 
through. It was Sunday, but she kept right on 
and even when the Piersons came over in the after- 
noon she read from the blasted book, and said I'd 
drawn it from the Library. It isn't a book to be read 
aloud ! it loses its charm that way. But Mary kept 
us both at it until we finished. It spoiled the book. 
It made it seem sickish and lolly-poppy. And Sim- 
day too ! The truth is I don't think much of it." 

" She said " I began. 

" Yes, Miss Walling said it was good," he 
grumbled. " But she most probably made a mi^ 
take. She didn't mean this book. No— not this 
book." 

After he had gone I didn't see him for more than 
a week. Then one day I went into Seabury's Jew- 
elry Store to have a new crystal put on my watch. 
The old man with the rattling cuffs that Arthur 
has employed for years wasn't there, and so it was 
Arthur who waited on me. 

" I've got one to fit it," he said. " Yes, there- 
there — see it snaps right in. I remember the day 
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" ' A'dl, I v::«dr!s't hrrt sod jmtli^g f mui I 
vai isdrrtd op bj it.* sod be "^ I e&dc't vant to 
fee a fixie, bcare, Hnk vocacB Sdc Mas Wall- 
mg ^ixatfL If mj fnoddxEp mcaa auithliiB to 
Ikt I van't goios to take k a«aj. So I 
mad," 

"^ Y^xs weren't mad at joorself, Artfanr? 
asked. 

^ Xo, I wasn't Wlhat do 700 mean? 
I was rigfit. If I wanted to see a basiocss 
ance in Chicago diat was mjr prerogatm. 
firft I though Gwen was mireasooable.^ 

" Bat now ** I b^ian. 

He threw up his hands. " Great Grief !" he ex- 
claimed. '' Great Grief ! Gwen has swmig all tiie 
way over. She won't talk of anything else bat 
Phoebe Walling. I guess I must have drawn an 
attractive picture of her. Gwen has never seen her. 
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but she is as fond of her as a sister. She won't 
talk about anything else. She admires Miss Wall- 
ing immensely. She has nothing but good to say 
of her. She asks a thousand questions. I bet Tve 
had to tell a htmdred and fifty times about the 
color of Miss Waiting's hair, and whether she has 
long or short fingers and what she wears, and how 
her studio looks and what Virginia family she came 
from, and what she said about her ambitions. Oh 
Gwen is — well — fascinated. I should say maybe 
more than I am. Of course. Miss Walling is a 
very attractive young woman and an excellent friend 
with sense and refinement, but after all " 

" After aU, what? "I asked. 

"Well, after all, there is something in life, 
George, beside Phoebe Walling. It's got so Gwen 
talks so much about her that it's a shade tiresome. 
And, of course, I admire Phoebe Walling, but 
maybe she isn't all that Gwen makes her out to be. 
She says so much about the yoimg woman's bravery 
and taste in the modem arts, and every time a 
question comes up for Gwen and I to determine 
Gwen bites her lip and says, * I wonder what a per- 
son like Phoebe Walling would decide.' It's 
Phoebe, Phoebe, Phoebe, morning, noon and night. 
I wish her name was Abbie or Cora or Geraldine. 
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*^ In: gi*i Tocr wife ii gofc^ to Hoc her, Arthnr,** 
I saii qaietlv. " Wc mm are ncrcr satisfied.^ 

Bat I did T^x la^jw bow tar the afiEur was going 
wisen I said it. 

At^Ait two weeks later wbtn I was goo^ by the 
Sturges Memorial Watering Troo^ down in front 
of the Greek's Ice Cream and Candy Pahce, Xafe 
Baimon was watering his Jessie ^lare and had her 
check rein off, 

** Good morning. Mr. Gtmn,^ said oU Xafe. He 
never makes any gestures except with the corners 
of his mouth. He's the man who has had the station 
hack for so many years, and he can tell any one the 
way to the Post Office by twisting his month aroond 
and indicating the direction widioot saying a word. 
He's the one who always asks oM BosviDe when- 
ever he drives him whether he's joined the Knights 
of Pythias yet 

Good morning, Xafe/' said I. 

What's new? " he asked as he always does. 

" Nothing/' said I. 

He puflFed out his lips and without a sound told 
me that he had knowledge of something. 

" Seaburys have a visitor/' he said at last " She 
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come back with Mrs. Seabury. Mrs. Seabury went 
to Chicago. Came back on the eight-thirty-two day 
'fore yes'day. Take your mouth out now, Jess, 
you've had enough town water. You ain't a camel 
or a dromindaryl . . . Yessiree! I know her 
name. It's on her tnmk like an actress. Yessiree, 
Phoebe Walling. She's a close friend to Mrs. Sea- 
bury. Swell dresser. And lily of the valley ! Gosh, 
it's still clinging to the seat there. Smell yourself 
if you like. This visitor is the sweetest smellin' 
3Voman we ever had come into town." 

" So she has even been willing to invade the 
home ! " I said to myself. " And poor Gwen is 
making a sacrifice of herself." 

Of course, I went around there. Who wouldn't ? 
I couldn't go until Thursday and I surely enjoyed 
Tuesday and Wednesday. No matter what trying 
things came up during those two days I could al- 
ways say " I'll see that lady on Thursday ! " and 
there were delicious pins and needles about it I 
confess. 

She was pretty. I just dropped in^-carelessly. 
Gwen brought her into the parlor and the late after- 
noon light made her hair shine like spun gold. She 
wore a soft, full dress in a heliotrope shade de- 
signed in a sort of Roman style and anyhow differ- 
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est from juvtlmi g Bodbank had seoL She 
iv>c as large as Gwen, and wiicn she sat down she 
loQed back in tbe cfaair and half dosed her eyes 
as if she fired in a woodcrfxzl mysterioczs woiid of 
her own and she used tbe broad A. She had die 
manner of a prifstess. She was a contra^ to Gwen. 
She wore thin, silk stockings. 

"Oh, Mr Gnnn," she sakl, ^Ty^ been toM so 
much about yoo. Yoa were Mrs. Seabory's 
teacher, weren't yoa? I do knre persons who are 
creative and engaged in i nter e sting, absortnng and 
lovely things. And yoor town — this dear little town 
of Bodbank— or dty, I stippose I dioold say — it is 
entrandng. Chicago confuses me so. It was so 
unbearable. I was so nervous. I had determined 
to be firm and stay with my work all summer, but 
Mrs. Seabury surprised me; she took me off my 
guard at a weak moment Really I was like putty — 
like sculptor's clay. And so I gave in. Can you 
believe it, Mr. Gunn — I gave in. Wasn't that weak 
of me ? But I must go back on Monday.'* 

" A week from Monday," corrected Gwen. 

" Heavens ! " cried Miss Walling, apparently in 
fright. "Really I have had rest enough. I am 
not very strong." 

" Arthur won't hear of your going," said Gwen. 
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" He has told me of how much you love the coun- 
try — ^the birds, the trees, the flowers. And how you 
love to tramp— care free — in the open. You and 
Arthur will take some long, long walks together. 
I'll put up your lunches for you." 

" I never tire of gazing at your lovely river," said 
Phoebe, leaning over the back of the chair and look- 
ing out. " The Mississippi ! The Father of Waters ! 
What is it that Wordsworth says ? — I've forgotten. 
Isn't that stupid of me! And you — ^a school 
teacher! I know you'll be so critical of me. But 
men, though critical, are so forgiving! Men are 
not half so exacting as we women, are they ? I do 
feel so comfortably with men ! I gave up going out 
socially in Chicago for that very reason." 

She cast a look upon me of such sweetness that 
I feared for what she might accomplish when left 
alone with Arthur. She was stroking the Seaburys* 
black cat with the green eyes and the fancy came 
to me that she would stroke Arthur's vanity in just 
the same way. I thought of it that night when I 
could not sleep, but lay awake listening to the bull- 
frogs glugging in the slews and the whippoorwill 
punctuating the night somewhere in the Maple Hill 
Cemetery. 

After a few days I met Arthur again on Garland 
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•'Ctnofi' T« ipeic woolZ ^^ he suL 

j^jtA ^. yxrh \iact \ht cansc to t»c Gwcc 
7V3 r<Mr!n't byvk at me as if ifae was mj 
^uiWt K7^xi kw/w Gven was gottx^ to see lier in 
ChicM^o SKe't Gwen'f gtmt. Gwco dotes oo her. 
VIoff: thkn that jfAi woaitbft 9tt her if joa did 
«t/>p in, 9he tat otit m die iiKoafig^ with me hst 
niffiit an^ k^ me tip tmtil I was cross as a bear, 
talking aly/ut FV^hemia. I most say she doesn't ap- 

p^r a% w^n in Bodbank as Wdl, jon 

wffisMn*t %tt her because she isn't op. I only had 
%ix hf^rn nUsep and fihe is in die guest room com- 
ptaininfif because the curtains are white and there 
are no inside blinds. The only brisk, fresh per- 
•//n at fAtr house is Gwen. Gwen feels like a year- 
Iinjf!'' 
" And Vhrr^- 
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"Oh, Phoebe— Phoebe— Phoebe! She twitters 
too much. Gwen dotes on her. If it was me, I'd 
never take a breakfast up to her every morning. 
The whole house has been upset. For eighteen 
years I've had a home — but there! I've got to be 
at the store. It was a mistake ever asking her 
here." 

He went about his business still frowning and 
then again I didn't hear of the Seaburys for several 
days. 

There is an old colored woman who came to Bod- 
bank years ago with her husband, who, before he 
died, used to have the kalsomine monopoly of the 
city. If you saw a fence or a cellar whitewashed 
the chances were that he did it. His eyes were 
poor and he used to have his little boy follow him 
along to point out the untouched places. His wife, 
Patricia, now takes in laundry and helps out in 
kitchens — ^a good black woman who complains be- 
cause plates and china cups are always letting go 
of her hand. She says, herself, that she has 
knocked more things off mantelpieces than all the 
feather dusters in Bodbank. 

Thursday she comes in to wash the windows of 
my rooms and she sits on the sills with her feet 
inside and her body astride and shouts the gossip 
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back into the room so loud that it can be heard 
down at the Starch Works. So it must have been 
Thursday. 

" Misto Gunn, I been helpin' out at de Seaburys*. 
Yassah! Dey's got a gues'. Yo' all never sec 
such a 'ooman ! Yo' all never see nothin' like what 
she puts in the wash — pink silk underclodin' wid 
butterflies an* flowers embroidered right on 'em. 
I says to mahself , ' Ef I had a half dozen sets of 
it, I suttinly would make me a ball dress an' stop 
wearin' it where nobody can see it.' An' lay abed ! 
Lordy! She makes out to be poh, but I know no 
poh pusson ever lays abed like her, Misto Gunn. 
An' perfume! Lordy! Why, Misto Seabury was 
diggin' up the flower bed yesterday wif his own 
hand. I says, ' Look yere, Misto Seabury, them's 
the lily of the valleys yo'-all is spadin' up.' Fust 
off, I thought he didn't yere me, but bymeby he 
tu'ns aroun' an' says, * I reckon I knows what I'm 
doin'. I never want to see no lily of the valleys 
again. I never want to yere about no lily of the 
valleys nor read about 'em and least of all, does I 
want to smell no lily of the valleys. My nose is 
full of lily of the valley. This house used to smell 
like a good clean home an* now it smells like lily 
of the valley. There's lily of the valley on the 
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banisters an' in the attic an' on the grass on the 
lawn an' the trees aroun' the house is beginnin' to 
smell like lily of the valley. If you cooked a cab- 
bage in the kitchen, Patricia, this lily of the valley 
would beat it at its own game. By the great homed 
spoon, the coffee in the mawnin' taste lily of the 
valley, and when I go down to the store, the misub- 
ble, low-down scent sneaks down after me an' I 
can smell it in the mawnin's mail. Even the canary 
smells of lily of the valley ! ' 

" ' It ain' nothin' but Miss Walling,' I says to him. 

" ' I know,' he roars at me. ' Pah ! Pah !• Pah ! 
Lily of the valley and Bohemia ! Bohemia and lily 
of the valley ! ' 

" Yassah ! He was suttingly onreasonubble an* 
fractious. He doan like dis yere Miss Walling. 
She's a frien' of his wife and he doan like her 
noway. Ef yo' all wants to know what I thinks, 
I thinks no wife ought to have a gues' an' keep 
a gues' stayin' on and on, right slap-bang agin 
her husband's wishes. No, sah! Misto Scabury 
will turn like a worm bymeby an' 'sert his rights. 
You jes oughter see him when Miss Walling is 
talking. My! But what she says sutt'nly makes 
him bilious ! " 

" Patricia," I said, " you seem to be all (Hi Mr. 
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" My stars, Arthur, yo' 
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and comes from good people and according to her 
opportunities she is refined and cultured. But 
there's such a thing as blind admiration. Gwen 
had it for her. Why, Gwen lost her head! She 
couldn't see beyond her nose. There were times I 
wished I never had set eyes on Phoebe Walling, and 
I guess I thought I'd never even have to see her 
again. I'd wish so now. But don't misunderstand 
— Miss Walling is one of the finest, bravest little 
women I ever met. I told her at the station if there 
was anything I could ever do for her, — ^to notify 
Gwen." 

*' Ah, that was nice of you, Arthur," said I. 

When we arrived at the Seaburys' house, we both 
jumped out of the carry-all and Arthur hitched the 
horse. 

" Gwen," he called, " Gwen." 

There was no answer. 

'' She must be in the garden," he said and went 
arotmd the comer of the house. After several min- 
utes he came back around the other comer. 

" Gwen will be here in a moment," he said. 
" There's been a little tragedy." 

*' Tragedy ! " I exclaimed. 

" Yes," said he. ** The cat, after all these years, 
broke a record for deconmi and dignity and good 
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sense and assaulted the canary's cage with positire 
success. He got the canary." 

We stood there together on the lawn. The hot, 
early September sun was still shining down between 
the flecked shadows of the trees. We could look 
down on the City of Bodbank and hear the pulsing 
of the engine in the Glucose Works and the pufF- 
puff-puff of the steam exhaust. The sound of hand 
clapping came up from the Fair Park Grounds 
where the half-holiday crowd were at the ball game. 
Smoke floated from the industrial district toward 
the Iowa shore and threw a shadow on the spar- 
kling waters of the Mississippi. 

And then at the same moment Arthur and I saw 
the Seaburys' cat! 

It was under the shade of the lilac bush trying 
to remove something tied to its neck. Upon its 
face, if I may say so, there was a look of disgust 
and loathing. The thing tied to its neck was a very 
dead canary. 

" Gwen did that," said Arthur reflectively. " I 
suppose that once the cat considered the canary a 
very beautiful, attractive '* 

He stopped and clapped his hand over his mouth. 

"What's the matter, Arthur?" said I, ready to 
explode. 
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" Nothing — ^not a dam thing," he said. " I was 
just sympathizing with that cat." 

" Here comes Gwen now," said I. 

She came around the comer of the house singing, 
her hat carelessly in one hand, and waving to us 
good-naturedly with the other — ^just a woman of 
forty who, as she had said, believed in life and 
was willing to live it right. 

Arthur started toward her, but he looked back 
over his shoulder. 

" Gwen's everything to me," he said 



THE END 
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